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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH  E  following  Work  was  firft  pub-  *; 
liftied  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  then  \ 
the  Author's  firft  produftionj  and  con- 
tained the  refult  of  fome  of  his  earlieft 
thoughts.  A  careful  revifal  has  now  made 
It  the  refult  of  his  lateft  and  maturefl: 
thoughts.  The  Notes  in  the  Appendix 
contain  an  account  of  all  the  alterations 
which,  fince  that  time,  have  taken  place 
in  the  Author's  views  and  fentiments  on 
the  fubjedts  difcuITed  in  it. 

The  Differtation  on  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  which  follows  thefe  notes, 
has  been  always  intended  for  this  Treatife; 
but  was  omitted  in  the  former  editions  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  giving  a 
juft  explanation  of  the  fubjeft  of  it.     This 

confideration  has  now  lefs  weight  with  the 
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iv      ADVERTtSEMENT. 

Author  5  and  therefore,  after  endeavouring 
to  make  the  reafoning  in  it  as  concife  and 
perfpicuous  as  poffible,  he  has  determined 
to  give  it  a  place  in  this  edition. 

Several  correflions  have  been  made  in  the 
ftyle  and  compoiition  5  but,  in  this  refpeft, 
the  following  Treatife  is  ftill  veiy  deficient, 
and  will  require  much  indulgence  and  can- 
dour* 


*      Hacineyy  June  tifti  1787. 
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INTR  O  DUCT  lO  N. 

TH  E  liberty  which  all  readers  take  to 
pronounce  concerning  the  n>erit  of 
books,  'tis  fit  they  fhould  enjoy ;  nor  is  ht 
fufficiently  qualified  for  the  province  of  writ- 
ing, who  finds  himfelf  at  all  difpofed  to  be 
out  of  humour  with  it,  or  who  is  not  pre- 
pared for  all  its  confequences.  It  is  how- 
ever much  to  be  wiftied,  that  readers  would, 
before  they  pronounce,  take  more  time  t6 
confider  and  examine,  than  they  generally 
do.  There  are  hardly  any  fubjefts-  fo  plain, 
as  not  to  require  care  and  attention  to  form 
a  competent  judgment  of  them.  What  then 
muft  we  think  of  thofe  whom  we  continual- 
ly fee  readily  delivering  their  fentiments 
concerning  points  they  have  never  confider- 
cd;  and  deciding  peremptorily,  without 
thought  or  ftudy,  on  the  moft  difficult  quef- 
tions  ?  If  fuch  are  ever  right,  it  can  be  only 
by  chance.  They  fpeak  and  think  entirely 
at  random,  and  therefore  deferve  no  regard, 

B  But 
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But  it  is  melancholy  to  fee  many,  even 
of  thofe  who  take  fome  pains  to  examine, 
almort  as  little  entitled  to  regard,  and  as  in- 
competent judges,  as  the  moft  carelefs  and 
unthinking  j  determined  in  their  judgments 
by  arguments  the  moft  trifling,  and  under 
the  influence  of  paflions  the  moft  imfa- 
vourable  to  the  difcovery  of  truth. 
:  Thefe  are  confiderations  which  afford  a 
difcouraging  profpeft  to  writers  in  general, 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  write  on  any  abftrufe 
and  controverted  fubjefls.  So  great  is  the 
inattention  of  moft  perfons,  their  careleflT- 
nefe  and  hafte  in  thinking  and  yet  forward- 
ness to  determine,  and  fo  much  do  they  like 
or  diflike  according  to  their  pre- conceived 
notions  and  prejudices,  and  not  according 
to  reafon  or  upon  any  clofe  and  impartial 
confideration,  that  an  author  who  Ihould 
entertain  any  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
whatever  he  might  think  of  his  caufe  or  his 
arguments,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
greatly  mortified.  It  might  be  added,  that 
we  are,  in  general,  no  lefs  inclined  to  attach 
purfelves  immoderately  to  our  opinions; 
than  we  arc  to  embrace  them  before  due  exa- 
.jnination,  and  to  decide  prematurely  and 
capricioufly. 

I  have. 
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I  have,  for  my  own  part,  fUeh  a  notion 
of  the  truth  of  thefe  obftryatldijs','  that  there 
are  not  perhaps  liiany  who'kls'i^xpeft  to  be 
ever  able  to  co'nvinceon'e  p'erfc/riqf  a  fingle 
error.    The  itt6re  we  khdw'df  men,  the 
more  we  find  that  they  art  govcMed'jin  forifi* 
ing  and  maintaining  their  opiiirbhis  j  by  theii* 
tempers,  by  intercft,  by  htintdur^and  paf- 
fion,  and  a  thoufand  namelefi^'catifeS  and 
particular  turns  and  daifts  of  thiridi  whicK 
cannot  but  produce 'the  greateft  rfiverAty  of 
fentiments  among  them,  aha  render  it  im- 
pdffible  for  them  not  to  errr'^'^ere  are  in' 
truth  none  who  are  poffefled  of  that  cqoI  and!, 
difpaflionate  temper,  that  freddbd  from  alt 
wrong  byaffes,  that  habit  of  attention  andf 
patience  of  thought,  and,  alfo,  that  penetra- 
tion and  fagacity  of  mind;  Which 'are  the^ 
proper  fecurities  agairtft  error.    How  much' 
thea  do  modefty  and'  diffidence  become  us  .^ 
how  open  ought  we  to  be  to  conyidtion, 
and  how  candid  to  thofe  of  different  fenti- 
ments ?     Indeed  the  cotifideratiori  of  the' 
various  ways,  in  which  errOr  ma^  infitiuate* 
Itfelf  into  our  minds  j  the  m^ahy  latent  pre- 
judices,  by  which  >^e  *are  liable  to  be  in- 
fluericed;.  the  innuiiierable  circumftances 
in  our  own  difpofitions,  and  in  thb  appear- 
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ances  pf  things  which  may  infcnfibly  draw 
lis  aftray^/aiid  the  unayoid^bk.darknpfs  and 
infirmities  pf  the  beft  and  ableft  men,  ihe.w- 
ing  the^mfeiyes. frequently  in  miftakes  of  the 
ftrangeft  kind :  ftich  reflqftions  are  enough 
tp 'difpx>iQ..ajppnfiderat:e ,  man  to  diftruft  al- 
iiioft  aU  h]s  opinions.  1 

^ut'  yet,  tp^.  indulge  -  fuch  a  difpofition, 
would  hp-uareafonable.     Notwithftanding 


b«  ./      ^jk.«#^^*. 


ihefe  difficull;ies.and  difcouragements,  truth 
IS  ftilt  difeov^rahle,  and. the  honeft  and  di- 
ligent  may,5?ge6l  (at  leift  in  fome  meafure^ 
g^nd  on  the  moft  important  points)  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  enquiries .  after  it.  Thefe 
refleftions  ajffprd  the  ftrongeft  arguments 
for  caution  and  care  in  enquiring,  but  none 
for  defpair  or  a  defultory  levity  and  fickle-r 
iefs  of  fentim^nt.  They  ought  not  to  make 
us  fceptical,  though  they,  demonftrate  the 
folly  of  being  dogmatical 

'  In  the  following  treatife,  moft  of  the 
queftions  that  are  of  any  importance  relat- 
ijag  to  morality  and  virtue  will  be  confider- 
ed ;  and  many  of  them  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
treated.  The  author  offers  it;  to  the  public 
with  real  diffidence,  fenfible  that  it  Has  many 
I         ■  -—    ■  -     .  •        defers  J 
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defefts ;  and  confcious  of  his  own  liable- 
nefs  to  the  caufes  of  blindnefs  and  error 
which  he  has  mentioned. — His  principal 
view  has  been  to  trace  the  obligations  of 
virtue  up  to  the  truth  and  the  nature  of 
things,  and  thefe  to  the  Deity.  The  confi- 
derations  he  has.  offered  on  this  important 
point  have,  in  a  great  degree,  fatisfied  his 
own  mind ;  and  this  has  led  him  to  hope 
they  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  aflifting  the  en- 
quiries of  others. 
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Moral  Good  and  Evil. 


CHAP.      I. 

Of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Right  and 

Wrong. 

IN  confidering  the  adions  of  moral  agents, 
we  fhall  find  in  ourfelves  three  difFe* 
rent  perceptions  concerning  them,  which 
arc  neceflary  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed. 
.       Th^Jirfty  is  our  perception  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  Jecondy  is  our  perception  of  beauty 
and  deformity. 
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'  The  third  we  exprefs,  when  we  fay,  that 
aftions  are  of  good  or  ill  defert. 

Each  of  thefe  perceptions  I  prppofe  fppa- 
rately  to  examine,  but  particularly  the  Jirfi^ 
with  which  I  fhall  begin. 

It  is  proper  the'reader  lhoul4  carefully  at- 
tend to  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  here  to  be 
confidered ;  which,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  I 
fhail  lay  before  him. 


SECT.        I.  ' 

^e  Slueftion  Jiated concerning  the  Foundation  of 

Morals. 

/  \  OOME  aftions  we  all  feel  ourfelves  irrc- 
^  fiftibly  determined  to  approve,  and  others 
to  difapprove.  Som^.aftrons  we  cannot  but 
think  rightj  apd  others  wrongs  and  of  all 
aftioBS  we  are  led  to  form  fome  opinion,  z% 
either^/ to  be  performed  or  unjit  -y  or  nei- 
ther fit  nor  unfit  to  be  performed ;  that  is, 
indifferent.  What  the  power  within  us  is, 
which  thiis  determines,  is  the  queftion  to 
be  corifidered. . 

'^  A  late  very  diftiaguifhed  writer.  Dr.  llut- 

chcfojf,  deduces  our  moral  ideas  from  a  moral 

Jehje'-,  meaning  by  thisfenfe^  a  power  with- 

.//  I  '  in 
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In  us,  different  from  reafon,  which  renders 
certain  aftions  pleafing  and  others  difplea- 
fing  to  us.     As  we  are  fo  made,  that  certain 
imprellipns  on  our  bodily  organs  fhall  ex- 
cite certain  ideas  in  pur  minds,  and  that 
certain  outward  forms,  when  prefented  to 
us,  fhall  be  the  necefTary  oqcafions  of  plea* 
fureor  pain.  In  like  nianner, according  toDr. 
Hutcbefon^  we  are  fo  made,  that  certaia  af- 
fediohs  and  aftions  of  moral  agents  fhall  be 
the  necefTary  occafions  of  agreeable  or  difa- 
greeable  fenfatipns  irt  P5,  and  procure  our 
love  or  diflike  of  theiji.     He  has  indeed  well 
(hewn,  that  we  have  a  faculty  determining 
us  immediately  to  approve  or  difapprove  ac- 
tions, abflradled  from  all  views  of  private 
advantage;  and  that  the  higheft  pleafures 
pf  life  depend  upon  this  faculty,  .  Had  he 
proceeded  no  farther,  and  intended  nothing 
more  hy  th^  moral  fenje^  th^n  our  moral  fa^ 
culty  in  general,  little  room  would  have  been 
left  for  any  objections :  But  then  he  would 
have  meant  by  it  nothing  new^  and  he  could 
not  have  tteen  confidered  as  the  difcoverer 
pf  it  *.    From  the  ttrmfenfe^  which  he  ap* 

plies 

•  In  thcf  Preface  to  his  Treati/e  en  the  Pajfionsy  he  tells 
'tis  I  (aftct  taking  notice  of  fome  gentlemen,  who,  by 
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\    plies  to  it,  from  his  rejecStion  of  all  the  ar- 
i    gumeFvts  that  have  been  ufed  to  prove  it  to 
I    be  an  intelle6lual  power,   and  from   the 
\    whole  of  his  language  on  this  fubjeft ;  it  is 
=    evident,  he  confidered.it  as  the  efFeft  of  a 
j  pofitive  confiitution  of  our  minds,  or  as  an 
k   implanted  and  arbitrary  principle  by  which 
a  relijh  is  given  us  for  certain  moral  obje(fls 
and  forms  and  averfion  to  others,  fimilar  to 
the  reiifhes  and  averfions  created  by  any  of 
our  other  fenfes.  In  other  words  ;  our  ideas 
of  morality,  if  this  account  is  right,  have 
:  the  fame  origin  with  pijr  ideas  of  the  fen- 
;  fiWe  qualities  of  bodies,  the  harmony  of 
founds  -f-,  or  the  beauties  of  painting  or 
fculpture  ;  that  is,  the  mere  good  pleafurc 
of  our  Maker  adapting  the  mind  and  its  or- 
gans in  a  particular  manner  to  certain  ob- 
je6ls.    Virtue  (as  thofe  who  embrace  this 

fcheme 


what  he  had  writ,  bad  been  convinced  of  a  mordlfinfi ;} 
that  they  had  made  him  a  compliment  which  he  did  net 
think  belonged  to  him^  as  if  the  world  weri  indebted  to  him 
for  the  difiovery  of  it* 

t  If  any  perfoir  wants  to  be  convinced,  that  this  is  a 
juft  reprefentation  of  Dr.  Hutchefon^s  fentiments,  he 
need  only  read  his  Illuftrations  on  the  Moral  Senfe,  and 
particularly  the  4th  fe£Hon  at  tbie.oonolafian.  .  See  alfo 
a  Note  at  the  end  of  tfaciirftx>f  Mr.  Hum^$  Pbiiofopbical 
EJfap. 

/      •  .  ••       '       • 
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fcheme  fay)  is  an  affair  of  taftc.  Moral 
right  and  wrong,  fignify  nothing  in  the  ob- 
jeSis  tbemfehes  to  which  they  are  applied,  any 
more  than  agreeable  and  harfh  >  fweet  and 
bitter ;  pleafant  and  painful ;  but  only  «r- 
tain  effeks  in  us.  Our  perception  of  rights 
or  moral  good^  in  aftions,  is  that  agree- 
able emotion^  or  feeling,  which  certain  ac- 
tions produce  in  us  j  and  of  wrongs  or  mo- 
ral evil,  the  contrary.  They  are  particular 
modifications  of  our  minds,  or  impreffions 
which  they  are  made  to  receive  from  the 
contemplation  of  certain  aftions,  which  the 
contrary  a6lipns  might  have  occafioned,  had 
the  Author  of  nature  fo  pleafed ;  and  which 
to  fuppofe  to  belong  to  thefe  aftions  them- 
felves,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  afcribe  the  plea« 
fure  or  uneafinefs,  which  the  obfervation  of 
a  particular  form  gives  us,  to  the  form  it- 
fclf.  Tis  therefore,  by  this  account,  impro-  \ 
per  to  fay  of  an  aftion,  that  it  is  rights  in 
much  the  fame  fenfe  that  it  is  improper  to 
fay,  of  an  objeft  of  tafte,  that  it  h  fweet  ^  ot 
.  of  pain,  that  it  is  in  fire. 

The  prefent  enquiry  therefore  is  j  whe-  \ 
ther  this  be  a  true  account  of  virtue  or  not ;  I 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  a  foundation  in  ; 
the  nature  of  its  objcdl  j  whether  right  and 
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wrong  arc  real  charafters  of  adiions^  or  only 
qualities  of  our.  minds  j  whether,  in  fhort, 

I  they  denote  what  aftions  are^  or  only  fen* 

\fations  derived  from  the  particular  frame 

^  and  ftrudure  of  our  natures. 
*  I  am  perfuaded,  all  attentive  perfons,  who 
have  not  before  conlidered  this  queftipn, 
will  wonder  that  it  Ihould  be  a  fubjeft  of 
difpute,  and  think  I  am  going  to  undertake 
a  very  needlefs  work.  I  have  given  the  na- 
ked and  juft  ftate  of  it.  And  it  is  worth 
our  attention,  as  we  go  along,  that  it  is 
the  only  queftion  about  the  foundation  of 
morals,  which  can  rationally  and  properly  be 

-  made  a  fubjeft  of  debate.  For,  granting  that 
we  have  perceptions  of  moral  right  and 
wrongs  they  muft  denote,  either  what  the 
aftions,  to  which  we  apply  them,  (ire^  or 
only  OUT  feelings  y  and  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing them  muft  be,  either  that  power  whofe 
objeft  is  truth,  or  fome  implanted  power  or 
fenfe.  If  the  former  is  true,  then  is  mora* 
litj  equally  unchangeable  with  all  truth :  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  true,  then  is 
it  that  only  which,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent conftitutions  of  the  fen/es,  of  beings^  It 
appears  to  be  to  them^ 

As 
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As  to  the  fchemes  which  found  morality  "^ 
on  felf-love,  on  pofitive  laws  and  compacts,   » 
or  the  Divine  will  j  they  muft  either  mean,  ' 
that  moral  good  and  evil  ai'e  only  other 
words  for  advantageous  and  dif advantageous^ 
willed  zxidi  forbidden.     Or  they  relate  to  a 
very  different  queftion  5  that  is,  not  to  tile 
queftion,  what  is  the  nature  and  true^^^- 
count  of  virtue;  but,  What  is  i\xt  fubjeB^ 
matter  of  it  *. 

As  far  as*  the  former  may  be  the  intention 
of  the  fchemes  I  have  mentioned,  they  afford 
^  little  room  for  controverfy.  Right  and 
wrong  when  applied  to  actions  which  arc 
commanded  or  forbidden  by  the  will  of  God, 
or  that  produce  good  or  harm,  do  not  figni- 
fy  merely,  that  fuch  adtions  are  commanded 
or  forbidden,  or  that  they  are  ufeful  or  hurt- 
ful,  but  a  fentiment  concerning  them  and 
our  confequent  approbation  or  difapproba- 

tion  of  the  performance  of  them.     Were 

not 

*  It  fhould  be  confidered,  that  the  phrafe  foundation 
of  virtue  has  the  difFerent  fignifications  of  an  account 
or  origin  of  virtue ;  of  a  confideratipn  or  principle  in- 
ferring and  proving  it  in  particular  cafes  ;  and  of  a 
motive  to  the  pra6licc  of  it  :  and  that  it  is  here  ufed  in 
the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  only. — See  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  Chapter  in  the  occonJ  Part.    .  •  ^ 
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not  this  true,  it  would  be  palpably  abfurd  in 
any  cafe  to  afk,  whether  it  is  right  to  obey  a 
command,  or  wrojtg  to  difobey  it ;  and  the 
propofitions,  obeying  a  command  is  rights  or 
producing  bappinefs  is  rights  would  be  moft 
trifling^as  expreflingno  more  than  that  obey- 
ing a  command,  is  obeying  a  command,  or 
producing  bappinefs,  is  producing  bappi- 
nefs. Befides ;  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
right  and  wropg  denote  only  the  relations  of 
aftions  to  will  and  law,  or  to  bappinefs  and 
mifery,  there  could  be  no  difpute  about  the 
faculty  that  perceives  right  and  wrong,  fince 
it  muft  be  owned  by  all,  that  thcfe  relations 
are  objects  of  the  inveftigations  of  reafon. 

Happinefs  requires  fomething  in  its  own 
nature,  or  in  ours,  to  give  it  influence,  and 
to  determine  our  defire  of  it  and  approbation 
of  purfuing  it.  In  like  manner ;  all  laws, 
will,  and  compafts  fuppofe  antecedent  right 
to  give  them  efFeft  j  and,  inftead  of  being 
the  cgnjiiiuents  of  right,  they  owe  their 
whole  force  and  obligation  to  it. 


Having  premifed  thefe  obfervations ;  the 
queftion  now  returns — What  is  the  power 
within  us  that  perceives  the  diltinftions  of 
right  and  wrong  ? 

'-S      :    I     ,  My .  ^ 
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My  anfwer  is.     Tly}  understanding. 
In  order  ta  prove  this,  it  is  neceffary  to 
*  enter  into  a  particular  enquiry  into  the  ori- 
gin of  our  ideas  in  general,  and  the  diftinA 
provinces  of  the  under^nding  and  of  fenfe. 


SECT. 


IL 


Of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  in  general. 

SENSATION  and  Reflection  have 
been  commonly  reckoned  the  fburces  of 
ail  our  ideas :  and  Mr.  Locke  has  taken  no 
fmall  pains  to  prove  this.  How  much  ifo^ 
ever,  on  the  whole,  1  admire  his  excellent 
EJfay^  I  cannot  think  him  fufficiently  clear 
or  explicit  on  this  fubjeft.  It  is  hard  to  de- 
termine exaftly  what  he  meant  hyfenfdiion 
and  refleSiion.  If  by  the  former  we  under- 
ftand,  the  efFeds  arifing  from  the  impref- 
fionjs  made  on  our  minds  by  external  ob- 
jcfts ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  notice  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations  ;  it  will  be  im* 
poflible  to  derive  fome  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant of  our  ideas  from  them.  This  is  the 
explanation  Mr.  Locke  gives  of  them  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Ejfay.  But  it  feems  pro- 
bable that  what  he  chiefly  meant,  was,  that 

all 
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all  our  ideas  are  either  derived  immediately 
from  thefe  two  fources,  or  ultimately  ^r^^z^W- 
ed  upon  ideas  fo  derived;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  furnifh  us  with  all  the  fub- 
jefts,  materials,  and  occafions  of  knowledge, 
cooiparifon,  and  internal  perception.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  renders  them  in  any 
proper  fenfe,  the  fources  of  all  our  ideas : 
Nor  indeed  docs  it  appear,  notwithftanding 
all  he  has  faid  of  the  operations  of  the  mind 
about  its  ideas,  that  he  thought  we  had  any 
faculty  different  from  fenfation  and  reflection 
which  could  give  rife  to  ^nyjimple  ideas  i  or 
that  was  capable  of  more  than  compound- 
ing, dividing,  abftraflrng,  or  enlarging  ideas 
previoufly  in  the  mind.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  what  I  am  going  to  obferve,  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  true. 

The  power,  1  aflert,  that  underjlands\  or 
the  faculty  within  us  that  difcerns  truths 
and  that  compares  all  the  obje6ls  of  thought, 
and  Judges  of  them,  is  a  fpring  of  new  ideas*. 

As 

*  The  reader  is  dcfired  to  remember^  that  by  I'deas^ 
I  mean  here  almoft  conftantly  ftmple  ideas ^  or  original 
and  uncompounded  perceptions  of  the  mind.  That 
'£UTj4Fas*"^  TT^t  and  wrong  are  of  this  fort,  will  be 
particularly  obferved  hereafter.  It  may  alfo  be  right  to 
tak^  notice,  that  I  all  along  fpeak  of  the  underftand- 
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^  As,  perhajps,  thisJias  not  been 'enough 
attended  to,  and  as  the  queftion  to  be  dif^ 
cuffcd,^  'is ;  whether  our  moral  ideas  are  de- 
rived from  the  underftanding  or  from  ^fenfe  y 
it  will  be  heceffary  to  ftate  diftinftly  the  dif- 
ferent natures  and  provinces  of  fenfe  and 
reafon. 

r 

To  this  purpofe  we-  may  obferve,  firfl:,-  1 
that  the  power  which  judges  of  the  percep-  j 
tions  of  the  fenfes,  and  contradicts  their  f 
decifions;  which  difcovers  the  nature-of  the  i 
fenfible  qualities  of  objeds,  enquires  into  ' 

C  :  their 


ing,  in  the  moft  confined  and  proper  fenfe  of  it.  What  • 
gives  occafion  for  obferving  this,  is  the  dividon  which  i 
has  been  made  by  fome  writers,  of  all  the  powers  o£  ! 
the  foul  into  underftanding  and  will ;  the  former  com-  1 
prehending  under  it,  all  the  powers  of  external  and  in-  j 
ternal  fenfation,  as  well  as  thofe  of  judging  and  reafon^  ; 
ing ;'  and  the  latter,  all  the  affeflions  of  the  mind,  as  \ 
well  as  the.  power  of  afting  and  determining.  ] 

There  may  be  further  fome-  occailon  for  obferving,  ^ 
that  the  two  a£J:s  of  the  underftanding,  being  intuition 
and  deduflion,  I  ja^rfi  [q  yje^y.  thgiormer.  'Tis  plain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  thofe  writers,  who  argue  againft 
referring  our  moral  ideas  to  reafon,  have  generally  the 
latter  only  in  view. 


y    ': 
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their  caufes,.  and  diftinguifties  between  wiiaii 
is  real  and  what  is  not  real  in  them,  muft 
be  a  power  within  us  which  is  fuperior  to 
fenfe. 

Again,  it  is  plain  that  one  fenfe  cannot 
judge  of  the  objefts  of  another;  the  eye,  for 
inftance,  of  harmony,  or  the  ear  of  colours. 
The  faculty  therefore  which  views  and  com- 
pares the  objects  of  all  the  fenfes,  cannot  be 
fenfe.  When,  for  inftance,  we  confider 
found  and  colour  together,  we  obferve  in 
them  ejfence^  number^  identity^  diver fity^  &c, 
and  determine  their  reality  to  confift,  not  in 
being  ^ro^txiitsoi  external fubfiancesy  but  in 
'  being  modifications  of  our  fouls.  The  power 
which  takes  cognizance  of  all  this,  and  gives 
rife  to  thefe  notions,  muft  be  a  power  capable 
of  fubje6ting  all  things  alike  to  its  infpec- 
tioU)  and  of  acquainting  itfelf  with  necefia- 
ry  truth  and  exiftehce;- 

Scnfe  confifts  in  the  obtruding  of  certain 
impreflions  upon  us,  independently  of  our 
wills ;  but  it  cannot  perceive  what  they  are, 
or  whence  they  are  derived.  It  lies  pro- 
ftrate  under  its  objedt,  and  is  only  a  capa- 
city in  the  foul  of  having  its  own  ftate  al- 
tered by  the  influence  of  particular  caufes. 

It 
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It  muft  therefore  remain  a  flrangqr  to  the 
objeflsf  and  caufes  affefting  it. 

Were  not  fenfe  and  knowledge  entirely  dif- 
ferent, we  fliould  reft  fatisfied  with  fenfible 
iihpreflions,  fuch  as  light,  colours,  and 
founds,  and  enquire  no  farther  about  them, 
at  leaft  when  the  impreffions  are  ftrong  and 
vigorous :  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  ne- 
cefTarily  defire  fome  farther  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  can  never  be  fatisfied  till 
we  have  fubjefted  them  to  the  furvey  of  rea- 
fon. — Senfe  prefents  particular  forms  to  the 
mind  I  but  cannot  rife  to  any  general  ideas* 
It  is  the  intelleft  that  examines  atid  com- 
pares the  prefented  forms,  that  rifes  above 
individuals  to  univerfal  and  abftra£):  ideas  ; 
and  thus  looks  downward  upon  objefls, 
takes  in  at  one  view  an  infinity  of  particu- 
lars, and  is  capable  of  difcovering  general 
truths. — Senfe  fees  only  the  outfide  of  things, 
reafon  acquaints  itfelf  with  their  natufes.^'^ 
Senfation  is  only  a  mode  of  feeling  in  the 
mind }  but  knowledge  implies  an  active  and 
vital  energy  of  the  mind.  Feeling  pain,^ 
for  example,  is  the  effedl  of  fenfe  5  but  the? 
underftanding  is  employed  when  palti  itfelf 
is  made  an  object  of  the  mind'sT  reflexion,  or 
held  up  before  it,  in  order  to  difcover  its 

C  2  nature 
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nature  and  caufes.  Mere  fenfe  can  .perceive, 
nothing  in  the  moft  exquiiite  work  of  art  j 
fuppofe  a.  plant,  or  the  body  of  an  animal ; 
but  what, is  painted  in  the  eye,  or  what 
might  be  defcribed  on  paper.  It  is  the  iri- 
telleft  that  muft  perceive  in  it  order  and^ 
proportion  •'  variety  and  regularity  5  de- 
fign,  connexion,  art,  and  power;  aptitudes, 
dependencies,  corrcfpondencies,  and  adjuft- 
ment  of  parts  fo  as  to  fubferve  an  end,  and 
compofe  one  perfect  whole  *  j  things  which 

can 

•  See  Dr.  Cudworth*s  TtC2it\k  of  ettrnal  and  tmmuta- 
hie  Moralityy  Book  IV.  Chap.  2.  where  he  obferves,  that 
the  mind  perpeives,  by  occafisOn  of  outward  ob}e<3s,  as 
much  more  than  is  reprefented  to  it  by  fenfe,  as  a  learn- 
ed man  perceives  in  the  btft  written  book,  more  than 
an  illiterate  perfoh  or  brute.  To  the  eyes  of  both  the 
fame  chara&ers  will  appear;  but  the  learned  man  iil 
thofe  charadlers  (to  ufe  Dr.  Cudworth's  word$)  will 
*^  fee  heaven,  eartH,  fun,  and  ftars;  read  profound 
*'  theorems  of  philofophy  or  geometry;  learn  a  great 
*'  deal  pf  knowledge  from  them,  and  admire  the  wif- 
^^  dom  of  the  compofer :  Wiiile  to  the  other  nothing 
*^  appears  but  black  ftrokes  drawn  upon  white  paper. 
**  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that  ^he  mind  of  the  one  is. 
*^  furniihed  with  certain  previous  inward  anticipations^ 
"  ideast  and  iiiftrudlion,  that  the  other  wants.— In 
*'  the  room  of  this  book  of  hafpfin  compofition,  let  us 
.  «*  now  (adds  he)  fubftitute  the  book  of  nature,  written 
^^  ,all  over  with  the  characters  and  impreflions  of  diving 

*'  wifdom 
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can  never  be  reprefcnted  on  a  fenfible  organ» 
and  the  ideas  of  which  cannot  be  paflively 
communicated^  or  ftamped  on  the  mind  by 
the  operation  of  external  objefts*— Senfc 
cannot  perceive  any  of  the  modes  of  think- 
ing beings ;  thefe  can  be  difcovered  only  by 
the  mind's  furvey  of  itfelf. 

In  a  word,  it  appears  that  fenfe  and  un^ 
derjlanding  are  faculties  of  the  foul  totally 
different:  The  one  being  converfant  only 
zhoMt particulars ;  the  other  about  univerfals: 
The  one  not  difcerningy  but  fufferingi  the 
other  not  Sufferings  but  difcerning ;  and 
fignifying  the  fours  Poiver  of   furveying 

C  3  and 

^^  wifdom  and  goodneCs,  but  legible  only  to  an  intellec- 
*'  tual  eye  $  for  the  fenfe  both  of  man  and  brute,  there 
^'  appears  npthing  elfe  in  it,  but  as  in  the  other,  fo 
**  many  inky  fcrawls ;  /.  e.  nothing  but  figures  and  co- 
^'  lours  :  But  to  the  mind,  which  hath  a  participation 
^*  of  the  divine  wifdom  that  made  it,  and  being  printad 
^<  all  over  with  the  fame  archetypal  feal,  upon  occafion 
^'  of  thofe  fenfible  delineations,  and  taking  notice  of 
**  whatfoever  is  cognate  to  it,  exerting  its  own  inward 
•*  aftivity  from  thence,  will  have  not  only  a  wonder- 
<<  ful  fcene,  and  large  profpeds;  pf  other  thoughts  laid 
^*  open  before  it,  and  variety  of  knowledge,  logicalji 
^'  mathematical,  and  moral  difplayed  ;  but  alfo  clearly 
s^  read  the  divine  wifdom  and  gqodnefs  in  every  page 
f  <  of  this  great  volume^  as  it  w^re  written  in  fa^ge  a^^ 
"  legible  c^)araa;crs,". 
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and  examining  all  things,  in  order  to  judge 
of  them  J  which  Po^er^  perhaps,  can  hard-  . 
ly  be  better  deigned,  than  by  calling  it,  in 
Plato's  language,  the  power  in  the  (bul  to 
which  belongs  x»tax),4/»5  t«  o»i<©-,  or  the  appre- 

henfion  of  Truth  *. 

But,  in  order  farther  to  fliew  how  little  a 
way  mere  fenfe  (and  let  me  add  imagination, 
a  faculty  nearly  allied  to  fenfe)  can  go,  and 
how  far  we  are  dependent,  on  our  higher 
reafonable  powers  for  many  of  our  funda- 
mental ideas ;  I  would  inflance  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The  idea  oifolidity  has  be?n  gejnerally  rec- 
I^oned  among  the  ideas  we  owe  to  fenfe; 
and  yet  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  we  ever  had  adlual  experience 
of  that  impenetrability  which  we  include  in 
it,  and  confider  as  effential  to  all  bodies. 
In  order  to  this,  we  muft  be  fure,  that  we 
have,  fome  time  or  other,  made  two  bodies 
really  touch,  and  found  that  they  would  not 
penetrate  one  another :  but  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  to  account  for  all  the  fads  we  obferve> 
without  fuppofing,   in  any  cafe,    abfolut^ 

con-- 

**  Moft  of  thefe  obfervations  concerning  the  difference 
between  fenfe  and  knowledge,  may  be  found  in  Platg^s 
Tbatetus;  and  in  the  Treatife  quoted  in  the  laft  note. 
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contaSi  between   bodies.    And  though  wc 
could  make  the  experiment,  yet  one   ex- 
periment,   or  even  a  million,    could  not 
be  a  fufficient  foundation  for  the  abfolutc 
aiTurance  we  have  that  no  bodies  can  pe- 
netrate one  another.      Not  to  add,   that 
all  that  would  appear  to  the  fenfes  in  fuch 
experiments,  would  be  the  conjunSlion  of 
two  events,    not   their  necejfary  connexion. 
Are  we  then  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
idea  of  impenetrability  ;  that  two  atoms  of 
matter,  continuing  diftinft  and  without  the 
annihilation  of  either,  may  occupy  the  fame 
place ;  ^nd  all  the  atoms  of  matter  be  crowd- 
ed into  the  room  and  bulk  of  one;  and  thefe, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  into  room  lefs  and  lefs 
to  infinity,  without  in  the  mean  while  mak- 
ing any  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  univerfe  ?      This,  indeed,  might 
be  the  confequence,  were  it  certain  that  all 
our  ideas,  on  this  fubjeft,  are  derived  from 
fenfationy  and  did  nothing  further  than  it 
acquaints  us  with,  appear  to  reafon.  Thefe 
^re  many  inftances  in  which  two  material 
fubftances  apparently  run  into  one  another. 
It  is  reafon,  that,  from  its  own  perceptions^ 
determines  fuch  to  be  fallacious  appeara;^- 
ces,  and  alTures  us  of  the  univerfal  and  ftri£t 
peceffity  of  tjie  contrary.    The  fame  power 

C  4  that; 
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that  percQivcs  two  particles  to  be  diffennt^ 
perceives  them  to  be  impenetrable ;  for  they 
are  as  neceffarily  the  one  as  the  other  s  it 
being  felf-evident,  that  they  cannot  occupy 
the  fame  place  without  lofing  all  difference. 
Again,  what  is  meant  by  the  vis  inertia^ 
or  inaSiiyity  of  matter,  is  rather  a  percep- 
tion of  reafon,  than  an  idea  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  fenfe.     This  property  of  matter  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning  about  it : 
And  thofe  who  reje6t  it,  or  who  will  allow 
no  other  fource  of  our  knowledge  of  matter 
and  motion,  than  experience^  or  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the 
fenfes,  would  do  well  to  confider,  whether 
the  three  axioms  (or  laws  of  motion)  on 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  founds  his  philofo- 
phy,  are  not  entirely  without  evidence  and 
meaning.— What  is  it  acquaints  us,    that 
every  body  will  for  ever  continue  in  the 
ftate  of  reft  or  motion  it  is  in,  unlefs 
fomething  produces  an  alteration  of  that 
ftate ;  that  every  alteration  of  its  motion 
muft  be  proportional  to  the  force  impreffed, 
and  in  the  fame  line  of  diredion  ;  and  that 
its  action  upon  another  body,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  that  other  upon  it,  are  always  equal 
and  contrary  ?   In  other  words  s  what  f ur- 

nifhes 
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nifhes  us  with  our  ideas  of  refiftancc  and  in- 
adlivity  ? — Not  experience :  for  never  did  any 
man  yet  fee  any  portion  of  matter  that  was 
void  of  gravity,  and  many  other  aftive 
powers ;  or  that  would  not  immediately 
quit  its  ftate  of  reft,  and  begin  to  move ; 
and  alfo  lofe  or  acquire  motion  after  the  im«^ 
preffing  of  new  force  upon  it,  without  any 
'pijible  or  difcoverable  caufe.  Ideas  fo  contra- 
diftory  to  fenfe  cannot  be  derived  from 
it.  They  muft  therefore  be  afcribed  to  a 
higher  origin. 

But  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  them  the 
objefts  of  conftant  experience^  as  well  as  the 
perceptions  of  reajony  yet,  as  difcovered  by 
the  former,  they  muft  be  very  different  from 
what  they  are,  as  apprehended  by  the  latten 
Though,  for  inftance,  experience  and  obfer- 
vation  taught  us  always,  that  the  alteration 
of  motion  in  a  body  is  proportional  to  the 
impreffed  force,  and  made  in  the  line  of  di- 
reaion  in  which  this  force  ads ;  yet  they 
can  teach  us  this  but  very  imperfeftly :  they 
cannot  inform  us  of  it%ith  precifion  and 
exa£tnefs.  They  can  only  (hew  us,  that  it 
is  fo  nearly  5  yvhich,  ftri6tly  fpeaking,  is  the 
fame  with  not  being  fo  at  all.    The  eye  of 

fenfe 
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tsnCe  is  blunt.  TKc  conceptions  of  theima-. 
gination  are  rade  and  grofs,  falling  infinitely* 
fhort  of  that  certainty,  acfcuracy,  univerfa- 
Kty,  and  cleamefs,  which  belong  to  intelr 
leStual  difcernment. 

The  idea  oifubfiance^  likewife,  is  ar^  idea 
to  which  our  minds  are  neceffarily  carried, 
beyond  what  mere  feniation  fuggefts  to  us  j 
which  can  fliew  us  nothing  but  accidents, 
fenfible  qualities,  and  the  outfides  of  things. 
*Tis  the  underftanding  that  difcovers  tb^ 
general  diftinftion  between  fubftance  and 
accident;  nor  can  any  perception  be  more 
unavoidable,  than  that  motion  impliesyj/we- 
tbing  th^t  moves;  extenfion  fomcthing  ex^^ 
tended 'y  and,  in  general,  mode;s  fomcthing 
modified* 

The  idea  of  Duration  is  an  idea  accom- 
panying all  our  ideas,  and  included  in  every 
notion  we  can  fratoe  of  reality  and  exiftence. 
What  the  obfervation  of  the  trainof  thoughts, 
following  one  another  in  our  minds,  or  the 
conftant  flux  of  external  objefts,  fuggefts. 
Is  fuccefflmi  an  idea  which,  in  common 
with  all  others,  prefuppofes  that  of  dura^ 
tion;  but  is  as  different  from  if  as  the 
idea  of  motion,  or  figure.  It  would,  I 
think,  have  been  much  properer  to  have 

faid 
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faidy  that  the  refledlion  on  the  fuccefilon  of 
ideas  in  our  minds  is  that  by  which  we 
cftimate  the  quantity  of  duration  interven- 
ing between  two  events ;  than,  that  we  owe 
to  it  the  idea  of  duration. 

Obfervations  to  the  fame  purpofe  might 
be  made  concerning  Space.  This,  as  well 
as  duration,  is  included  in  every  refleftion 
we  can  make  on  our  own  exiftence,  or  that 
of  other  things ;  it  being  felf-evidently  the 
iame  with  denying  the  exigence  of  a  thing, 
to  fay,  that  it  exifts  no  where.  Wo^  and  ali 
things,  exift  in  time  and  plofi  \  and  there* 
fore,  as  felf-confcious  and  intelligent  beings^ 
we  muft  have  ideas  of  them. 

What  may  be  farther  worth  obferving 
concerning  fpace  and  duration,  is,  that  we 
perceive  intuitively,  their  necejfary  exigence. 
The  very  notion  of  annihilation  being  the 
removal  of  ^  thing  from  fpace  and  duration ; 
to  fuppofe  thefe  themfelves  annihilated, 
would  be  to  fuppofe  their  feparation  from 
themfelves.  In  the  famt;  intuitive  manner 
we  perceive  they  can  have  no  bounds^  and 
thus  acquire  the  idea  of  Infinity.  The 
very  notion  of  bounds  implies  them»  and 
th<;refore  camiot  be  applicable  to  them>  un« 

lefs 
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left'  they  could  be  bounded  by  themfelves  *, 
Thefe  perceptions  are  plainly  the  notice  the 
underftanding  takes  of  heceffary  truth ;  and 
the  fame  account  is  to  be  given  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  come  by  our  ideas  of  infi-- 
nity  and  necejjity  in  time  and  fpace  (and  I 
may  add  in  abftra6l  truth  and  power)  as,  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  come  by  our  ideas 
of  any  other  felf-evident  reality;  of  the 
equality y  for  inftance,  between  the  oppofite 
angles  of  two  lines  croffing  one  another,  or 
of  the  identity  of  any  particular  obje£t  while 
it  continues  to  exift.  ; 

There  are  other  objefts  which  the  fame 
faculty,  with  equal  evidence,  perceives  to  bfe 
contingent  \  or  \yhofe  aftual  exiftence  it  fees 
to  be  not  necejfary^  but  only  pojfible. 

Thus,  the  Underftanding,  by  employing 
its  attention  about  different  objedis,  and  ob- 
ferving  what  is  or  is  not  truexA  them,  ac- 
quires the  different  ideas  of  neceffity,  infini- 
ty, cotitingency,  poffibility,  and  impoffibi- 
lity.  -  .  . 

'       The 

♦  It  is  alfo  in  the  fame  manner  we  percejv^  the  parts 
of  fpace  to  be  immoveable  and  infeparabl^,  JJt  partium 
temporis  ordo  eft  tmmuUihtli^  Jk  ettam  ordi  phrtiurh  fpatti* 
Moyeantur  h<s  de  locis  fuisy  ^  movfbuntur  (ut  ita  dican^ 
afeipfts.    Newt.  Princip, 
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The  next  ideas  I  fti^U  inftance;n  are  jth^fc-. 
of  Tower  and  CaufaiTpn.  '  iSome  oFth^ .ideas 
already;  mentioned  imply. them  J  bpt  they  rc- 
<juirc  our  particular  nptice  and.jaitexit^.on. 
Nothing,  miiy,' at  fi.r|t  right,,  feem  more  pb- 
yious,  than  ^t hat  one  way  xn  which  they  ;are 
conveyed  to  the  iiiindi  is,  by  ^Gbjferving  ^he 
various  changes  that  hippbn  abput  us,,  and 
our  conftant  experience  qftHe  evenjs  ariJing 
upon  fqch  ai^d  ^^ch  a^pliqg^^^^ 
objeft^  to.^one  a.npther.l  ^And.yer^^]^^ 
perfua^ed,^^  that    this  ;^pe^i^ac^^^^^^^ 
quite  incapable  of  FurpiIHing  us;A}ifit|i  thefe 

iQcas*        •-      •        ^.r      \    ' '  '  •» 

.     .».«.....  '"'^r    *r*f     *'\»     I'     <      *\  •  f        \     »,T 

Whajt  we  gbfcrve,  by  our  external  lenfes, 
is  properly  no  more  than  that  one  thuiff/^/- 
iba£;i  anbtfter  "*,  "or  the  cbnjiajit  coniunSlion  of 
certain*  events  5  as  of  me  melting  of  wax,' 
with  placing  it  in  the  name'  of  a  candle; 

and. 


*  Several  obfervations  to  this  purpofe  are  made  by 
Malebranche^  who  ('tis  well  known)  has  maintained, 
that  nothing  in  nature  is  ever  the  proper  caufe  or  efficient 
of  another,  but  only  the  ^^ctf/fow ;  the  Deity,  according  ' 
to^im,  being  the  fole  agent  in  all  efFefls  and  events. 
But  Mr.  Hume  has  more  particularly  infiftcd  on  the  ob- 
servation here  made;^  with  a  very  different  view.  Sec. 
\ii%PhiU  Effajs. 
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and,  in  gencrat,  of  fuch  and  fuch  altera- 
tions in  the  qualities  of  bodies,  with  fuch 
and  fuch  circumftances  of  their  fituation/ 
That  one  thing  is  the  caufe  of  another,  or 
prddutes  it,  we  never  fee :  Noi*  is  it  indeed 
true,  in  numberkfs  inftances  where  men 
commonly  think  they  obferve  it :  And  were 
it  in  no  one  iriftance  true;  I  mean,  were 
there  no  objeft  that  contributed,  by  its'bwii 
projJer  folrce,  to  the  produftion  of  any  new 
event;  were  t\it  apparent  caufes  of  things 
liniverfaUy  only  their  occajions.ox  concomi^ 
tanfs  5  (which  is  nearly  the  real  cafe,  accord- 
ing to  fomc  philofophical  principles ;)  yet 
ftill  we  flibuld  have  the  fame  ideas  of  caufe, 
and  effect,  and  power.  Our  certainty  that 
every  new  event,  requires  fonxe  cauie,  de- 
pends no  more  on  experience  than  oiir 
certainty  of  any  other  the  moft  obvious 
fubjeft  of  intuition.  In  the  idea  of  eve- 
ry change  is  included  that  of  its  being 
an  effeSi. 

The  neceflity  of  a  caufe  of  whatever  events 
arife  is  an  effential  principle,  a  primary  per- 
ception of  the  underftanding  s  nothing  be- 
ing more  palpably  abfurd  than  the  notion  ^ 
af  a  change  which  has  been  derived  from 

nothing. 
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nc^hing,  and  of  which  there  is  no  reafoii  to 
be  given  ;  of  an  exiftence  which  has  begun^ 
but  nevfiF  was  produced ;  of  a  body,  for  in- 
ftaace,  that  has  ceafed  to  move,  but  ha^not 
hwn  Jlt^peJ ;  or  that  has  iegm  to  move, 
without  being  moved.  Nothing  can  be  dona 
to  convince  a  perfon,  who  profefles  to  dtojK 
this,  befides  referring  him  to  common  fenfe^ 
If  he  cannot  find  there  the  perception-  Iha^vo 
mentioned,  he  is  not  farther  to  be  argued 
with,  for  the  fubjedt  will  not  admit  of  ar-^ 
gument ;  there  being;  nothing  dedrer  thatif 
the  point  itfelfdifputed  to  be  brought  t6 
confirm  it.  And  he  who  will  acknowledge 
that  we  have  fuch  a  perception,  but  will  at 
the  fame  time  fay  that  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
a  different  power  from  the  underftanding^ 
(hould  inform  us  why  the  fame  fhould  noc 
be  afierted  of  all  felf-evident  truth. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  I  have  not  faid 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  except  front 
the  underflanding.  Activity  and  felf-deter- 
mination  are  as  effential  to  fpirit,  as  the 
contrary  are  to  matters  and  therefore  in- 
ward confcioufiiefs  gives  us  the  idea  of  that 
particular  fort  of  power  which  they  imply. 
But  the  univerfal  fource  of  the  idea  of  power, 

as 
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Ps  iyfi.^conceive  it  heceflary  to  the  pfoduc- 
pDifx  o£  all  that  happens,  and "  oi\  our  no- 
tions of  influence,  connexion^  aptitude,  and 
dependence  in  general,  muft  be  "the  vnder-- 
fiandkig.     Some  aiSivje.or  paflive  powers^ 
fame  capacityox  pojfibiliiy  oirecei*oing  changes^ 
and j&raa/w/flg- them,  mafce  an  effential  part  of 
our: ideas,  of  all  obje£ls':  And  thefe  powers 
differ:according  to.  the .  dilFereht  natures  of 
the  obje^s,  and  their:  different  relations  to 
one  another.  :Whatcan^i9  nothing;  what 
%$  fitted. tolanfivejt  no  purpofe,  and  has  no 
kind  of  depeadencei  aptitude,  or  power  be- 
longing to  it,  can  be  nothing  real  or  fub- 
ftarxtiaK..;  Were  all  things  wholly  unconnec- 
ted and  loofe  ;  and  did  no  one  event  or  ob- 
jeft,  in  any  circumftances,  imply  any  thing 
beyond  itfelf  j  all  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge WQuld  be  deftroyed.     It  is,  on  all 
hands,  confeffed,  that  things  appear  other- 
wife  to  us,  and  that  in  numberlefs  inftances 
we  are  under  a  neceflity  of  confidering  them 
as  connefted,  and  of  inferring  one  thing 
from  another.     Why  fhould  not  this,  be  acr^ 
counted  for  by  a  real  connexion  between 
the  things  themfelves  ?     Is  it  poffible,  for 
example,  any  one  fliould  think,  that  there 
is  no  fort  of  real  connexion  perceiveable  by 

reafon, 
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rcafon,  between  probity  of  mind  and  juft 
aftions,  or  between  certain  impulfes  of 
bodies  on  one  another  and  an  alteration  of 
their  motions  ? 

Indeed,  the  whole  meaning  of  accounting 
for  a  fadl,  implies  fomething  in  the  nature 
of  objects  and  events  that  includes  a  con- 
nexion between  them,  or  a  fitnefs  in  cer- 
tain ways  to  influence  one  another.  'Till 
we  can  difcover  this,  we  are  always  con- 
fcious  of  fomewhat  farther  to  be  known. 
While  we  only  fee  one  thing  conftantly  at- 
tending or  following  another,  without  per- 
ceiving the  real  dependence  and  connex- 
ion ;  (as  in  the  cafe  of  gravitation,  and 
the  fenfations  attending  certain  impreffions 
on  our  bodily  organs)  we  are  neceflkrily  dif- 
fatisfied,  and  feel  a  ftate  of  mind  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  entire  acquiefcence,  which 
we  experience  upon  confidering  Sir  IJaac 
Newtons  laws  of  motion,  or  any  other 
inftances  and  fa<5ls,  in  which  we  fee  the 
neceflary  connexion  and  truth. 

In  conformity  to  thefe  obfervations  we 
always  find,  that  when  we  have  adequate 
ideas  of  the  natures  and  piroperties  of  any 
beings  or  obje6ts,  we  at  the  fame  time  per- 
ceive their  power Sy  and  can  foretel,    inde- 

D  pendently 
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pendehtly  of  experience,  what  they  will  pro- 
duce in  given  circumftances,  and  what  will 
follow  upon  fuch  and  fuch  applications  of 
them  to  one  another.  Werd  we  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  heart  of  a  man,  the 
turn  of  his  temper,  and  the  make  of  his 
mind,  we  fhould  never  want  experience  to 
inform  us,  what  he  will  do,  or  how  far  he 
i$  to  be  trufted.  In  like  manner,  did  we 
know  that  inward  fabric  and  conftitution 
of  the  bodies  furrounding  us  on  which  all 
their  properties  and  powers  depend,  we 
fhould  know  before- hand  what  would  be 
the  refult  of  any  experiments  we  could  make 
with  them  :  Juft  as  from  having  a  complete 
idea  of  the  real  elTenccof  acircle,  we  can  de- 
duce the  feveral  properties  of  it  depending 
on  that  eflencc,  and  determine  what  will  be 
the  proportion  of  lines  and  angles  drawn, 
after  a  certain  manner  in  it.  And,  had  we 
a  perfe6l  infight  into  the  conftitution  of  na- 
ture, the  laws  that  govern  it,  and  the  mo- 
tions, texture,  and  relations  of  the  feveral 
bodies  that  compofe  it;  the  whole  chain  of 
future  events  in  it  would  be  laid  open  to 
us.  Experience  and  obfervation  are  only  of 
uie,  when  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  object,  and  cannot,  in  a  more  perfe6i,. 

lhort> 
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fliort,  ?ind  certain  wjy,  determine  what  will 
be  tho  event  in  particular  «fe,  and  what 
2ire  th§  ufes  qf  particolat  objefVs  *.  InJiinSt 
is  a  ftill  lower  and  m^re  iniperfe^ft  means  of 
fypplying  the  fawe  defeft  of  knowledge. 

D  2  With 

•  The  conviiSion  produced  by  experience  is  builf 
on  the  fame  principle  with  that  which  affures  ys,  that 
there  rauft  be  a  caufe  of  every  event,  and  foiue  aq- 
count  of  whatever  happens.  The  frecjuent  repeti- 
tion of  a  particular  event,  as  of  the  falling  of  a  heavy 
body  to  the  e^Fth,  produces  ^n  expe£l^tioii  pf  it3 
happening  again  in  future  trials :  Be^auf?  we  fee 
intuitively,  that  there  b^ing  fome  reafon  or  caufe  of 
this  conjia'^cy  of  avent^  it  muft  be  derived  from  a 
caufe  regularly  and  conftantly  operating  in  given 
circumftances.  Jn  the  very  fame  msinner,  and  upon 
the  fjime  principle,  vife  fhould  conclude,  upon  obferving 
a  particular  number  on  a  die  thrown  very  pften  with- 
out one  failure,  that  it  would  be  throwri  alfo  in  apy 
fucceeding  trial  :  And  the  more  frequently  and  unin- 
terfuptedly  we  knew  this  had  'happened,  the  ftronger 
would  be  our  expe£lation  of  its  happening  again,  be* 
caufe  the  more  evident  would  it  be,  tha,t  either  all  the 
fides  of  the  die  were,  marked  with  the  fame  number,  or 
that  fome  art  was  ufed  in  throwing  it,  or  that  ther^  was 
fomcthing  in  the  conftitution  of  it  that  difpofed  it  tp 
turn  up  that  particular  fide,  ratjier  than  any  other. — 
However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  it  is  probably  true 
that  what  occafions  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
are  raifed  about  this,  and  fome  other  points  of  the 
cleareft  Feature,  is  their  being  felf-cvident;  and  that 

what 
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With  refpcCt  to  all  the  ideas  now  men- 
tioned, particularly  the  lafl:,  it  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  were  it  as  difficult  to  find  out 
their  true  origin,  as  it  is  to  deduce  them 
from  the  common  fources  explained  by  wri- 
ters on  th^fe  fubjedls,  it  would  furely  be 
very  unreafonable  to  conclude",  that  we 
have  no  fuch  ideas.  And  yet  this  is  the 
very  conclufion  fome  have  drawn  *.  If 
then  we  indeed  have  fuch  ideas ;  and  if,  be- 
fideSjthey  have  a  foundation  in  truth,  and  are 
ideas  of  fomewhat  really  exifting  correfpon- 
dent  to  them,  what  difficulty  can  there  be 
in  granting  they,  may  be  apprehended  by 
that  faculty  whofe  object  is  truth  ?  But  if 
we  have  no  fuch  ideas,  or  if  they  denote 
nothing  real  befides  the  qualities  of  our  own 
minds  ;  I  need  not  fay  into  what  an  abyfs 
of  fcepticifm  we  are  plunged. 

Let 


what  is  meant  by  faying^  that  it  is  not  reafon  that  in- 
forms us  there  muft  be  fome  account  of  whatever  comes 
to  pafs,  and  fome  eftablijhcd  Q.2Lui^s  of  conftant  and  uni- 
form events,  or  that  order  and  regularity  can  proceed 
only  from  defign,  muft  be,  that  they  are  not  fubje6ts 
^  of  deduSfion ;  that  is,  that  they  are  fo  plain,  that  there 
is  nothing  plainer  from  vvrhich  they  can  be  inferred. 

*  See  Mr.  Hume'i  Phllofophical  Effap^  p.  104,  &e. 
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Let  me  ad^l,  in  the  laft  place,  that  our 
ahfiraSi  ideas  feem  moft  properly  to  belong 
to  the  undcrftanding.     They  are,  undoubt- 
edly, effentiaj  to  all  its  operations;  every 
a6l  of  judgment  implying  fome  abftraft  or 
univerfal  idea.     Were  they  formed  by  the 
mind  in  the  manner  generally  reprefented, 
it  feems  unavoidable  to  conceive  that  it  has 
them  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  employed  m  forming  them.   Thus;  from 
any  particular  idea  of  a  triangle,  it  is  faid 
we  can  frame  the  general  oi\t ;  but  does  not 
the  very   reflexion  faid  to  be  necefTary  to 
this,  on  a  greater  or  leffer  triangle,  imply, 
that  the  general  idea  is  already  in  the  mind  ? 
How  elfe  fhould  it  know  how  to  go  to  work, 
or  what  to  reflect  on  ? — That  the  univerfa- 
lity  confifts  in  the  idea  ;  and  not  merely  in 
the  name  as  ufed  to  fignify  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars refembling  that  which  is  the  imme- 
diate objc6l  of  reflexion,  is  plain;  becaufe, 
was  the  idea  to  which  the  name  anfwers 
and  which  it  recalls  into  the  mind,  only  a 
particular  one,  we  could  not  know  to  what 
other  ideas  to  apply  it,  or  what  particular 
obje6ts  had   the   refemblance   necefTary .  to 
bring  them  within  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
A  perfon,  in  reading  over  a  mathematical 

P  3  de. 
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demon  ft  ration  >  certainly  is  cDhfciotrs  thit  it 
relates  to  fomewhat  elfe,  than  joft  that  pre^ 
cife  figure  prefentcd  to  him  \\\  the  diagram. 
But  if  he  knows  not  what  elfe,  of  what  ufe 
can  the  demonftration  fee  to  him  ?  How  i;s 
his  knowledge  enlarged  by  it?  Or  how 
fhall  he  know  afterwards  to  what  to  ripply 
it  P-^-All  that  can  be  pi£lured  in  the  itna- 
girtation,  as  well  a^  all  that  we  takfe  lioticfe 
of  by  our  fenfes,  is  indeed  particular.  And 
whenever  any  genefal  nations  areprefent  in 
the  mind^  the  imagination,  at  the  iamfe 
tim«,  is  xx>mmonly  engaged  in  reprefenting 
to  itfelf  {bme  of  the  particulars  cc^nptthend- 
<A  under  them.  But  it  would  be  a  very 
ftrange  inference  from  hence,  that  we  hav^ 
BOne  but  |>aittcular  ideas^  As  w^ell  almoft 
iftight  wc  conclude,  that  we  have  t%(^  other 
notibn  of  feny  thing  than  of  it§  wame,  becSufe 
they  are  fo  affociated  in  our  i»ind«  that  we 
cannot  feparate  them  ;  or  of  the  fun,  thali 
as  a  white,  bright  circle,  fuch  as  we  fe^  itt 
the  heavens,  becaufe  this  image  is  apt  to 
accompany  all  our  thoughts  of  it  *. 

It 

*  According  to  Dr.  Cudworthy  abftrsft  ideas  are  im- 
plied in  the  cognofci  the  power  of  the  mind;  which  y  kejays% 
contains  in  iijelf  virtually  {q%  the  future  plant  or  tree  it  con- 

'  tained 
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It  is  a  capital  error,  into  which  thole  per- 
fons  run  who  confound  the  underflanding 
with  the  imagination,  and  deny  reality  and 
poffibility  to  every  thing  the  latter  cannot 

D  4  conceive, 

tained  in  the  feed)  general  notions  of  all  things^  which 
art  exerted  hj  ity  or  unfold  and  df cover  themfelvei  as 
occajions  invite  and  proper  circumflances  occur.  This,  no 
doubt,  many  will  very  freely  condemn  as  whimfical  and 
extravagant.  I  have,  I  own,  a  different  opinion  of  itj 
but  yet,  1  (hould  not  care  to  be  obliged  to  defend  it. 
It  is  what  he  thought,  Plato  meant  by  malting  all  knorv-' 
ledge  to  be  Reminifcence  \  and  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
refpeds,  he  makes  the  human  mind  to  refemblc  the 
Divine ;  to  which  the  Ideas  and  comprehenfion  of  all 
things  are  effential,  and  not  to  be  derived  from  any 
foreign  fourcc. 

It  may  at  leaft  be  faid,  that  thought,  knowledge,  and 
tjnderftanding,  being  the  originals  and  caufcs  of  all 
particular y^?//J^.Vj,  and  therefore  before  them  and  above 
them,  cannot  be  derived  from  them,  or  dependent  upon 
them  ;  and  that  what  is  thus  true  of  mind  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  that  firft  and  all-difpofing  mind  from 
which  all  inferior  minds  fprung  and  of  which  they 
participate,  'tis  reafonable  to  think  true,  in  a  lower 
degree  alfo  of  thefe  inferior  minds,  and  of  their  ideas 
and  knowledge. 

The  opinion  that  univerfal  ideas  are  formed  out  of 
particular  ones,  by  feparating  common  from  individu- 
ating circumflances,  this  learned  writer  rejefls  as  very 
abfurd,  and  founded  on  a  miftakc  of  Jriflotle\  fcnfe. 
And  the  other  opinion,  that  they  are  on\y  fingular  ideas 
«  annexed  to  a  common  term  5  or,  in  oth«r  words,  namei 

without 
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conceive,  however  clear  and  certain  totbc 
former.  The  powers  of  the  imagination 
are  very  narrow  ;  and  were  the  underftand- 
ing  confined  to  the  fame  limits,  nothing 

could 

without  any  meaning;  (held  formerly  by  thofe,  who 
were  therefore  called  NomtnaliJIs^  and  of  late  revived) 
he  pronounces  to  be  fo  ridiculoufiy  falje^  a  to  d^ferve  no  conr' 
futation,     Vid.  Eternal  and  immu table  morality. 

"  Do  we  allow  it  poilible  for  God  to  fignify  }iis  wijl 
•'  to  men  ;  or  for  men  to  fignify  thefr  wants  to  God  ? 
*'  — In  both  thefe  cafes  there  muft  be  an  identity  of  ideas. 
<«  --Whence  then  do  thefe  comijion  identic  Ideas 
*'  come? — Thofe  of  men  it  feems  come  all  from  fen^ 
*'  fation.  And  whence  come  God^s  Ideas  ?  Not  furely 
«^  from  fenfation  too  :  For  this  we  can  hardly  venture 
'*  to  affirm  without  giving  to  body  that  notable  precedence 
*'  of  being  prior  to  the  intellect  ion  of  even  God  himfelfrT 
^^  Let  ihem  then  be  criginai\  let  them  be  connatf  and 
"  efftntial  to  the  Divine  mind —If  this  be  true,  is  i^ 
*'  not  a  fortunate  event,  that  Ideas  of  corporeal  rife, 
*'  and  others  of  mental  (things  derived  from  fubje<5ts 
*'  fo  totally  diftinft)  Ihould  fo  happily  coincide  In  the 
^^  fame  wonderful  identity  ? — Had  we  not  better  rea- 
*^  fon  thus.on  foabftrufe  a  fubjed  ?-r  Either  all  minds 
**  have  their  ideas  derived i  or  all  have  them  original-^ 
M  or  rome  have  them  original^  and  fame  derived.  If  all 
*'  minds  have  thfem  derived^  they  muft  be  derived  from 
**  fomething  which  is  itfe!/  mi  mind^  and  thus  we  fall 
**  infenfibly  into  a  kind  of  Atheifm.  If  all  have  them 
**  original^  then  are  all  fninds  Divine  i  an  hypothecs  by 
♦♦  far  more  plaufible  than  the  fpriper.     But  if  this  be 


"  not 
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could  be  known,  and  the  very  faculty  itfelf 
would  be  annihilated  — Nothing  is  plainer, 
than  that  one  of  thefe  often  perceives  where 
the  other  is  blind  5  is  furrounded  v/ith  light 

where 


**  not  admitted,  then  muft  one  mind  (atleaft)  Ijave  orl-^ 
*'  ginal  ideas,  and  the  reft  have  them  derived'*  Novr 
**  fuppofing  this  laft,  whence  are  thofe  minds  whofc 
*'  ideas  are  derived  moft  likely  to  derive  tbemf — From 
**  MIND  or  from  BODY  ? —From  mind,  fuchas(froni 
**  the  hypothefis)  has  orignal  ideas^  or  from  body  which 
*'  we  cannot  dffcover  to  have  any  ideas  at  all  ? — It  is 
^'  thus  we  ftiall  be  enabled  with  more  affurance  to  dc- 
*<  cide,  whether  we  are  to  admit  the  dodrine  of  the 
*'  Epicurean  poet, 

**  CoRPOREA  Natura  an'tmum  tonflate^ 
^*  Animamque  \ 

^'  Or  truft  the  Mantuan  Bard  when  he  fings  in  Divine 

*^  numbers. 

> 

**  Igneus  eji  ollls  vigor y  et  c^LESTls  origo 
^*   Seminibus^—^ 

See  Hermes,  or  a  Philofophical  Inquiry  concerning  Um» 
fuerfal  Grammar.  By  James  Harris,  Efq;  Page  399, 
&c.  fecond  Fditfon. 

**  Thofe  Philofophers,  (fays  the  fame  learned  writer,) 

**  whofe  ideas  of  being  and  knowledge  are  derived  from 

f*  body   and  Jenfation^    have    a  fhort    method    to   ex- 

>^  plain  the  nature  of  Truth.     'Tis  z/a^itious  things 

f  **  made  by  every  man  for  himfelf,  which  comes  and 

"  goes. 
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where  the  other  finds  all  darknefs ;  and,  in 
numberlefs  inftances,  knows  things  to  exift 
of  which  the  other  can  frame  no  idea.  What 
is  more  impoflible,  than  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  reprefent  to  itfelf  matter  without 
colour  J  but  thus  is  it  perceived  by  the  un- 
derftanding,  which  pronbunces,  without 
doubt  or  hefitation,  that  colour  is  not  a 
property  of  matter.  Points,  lines,  and  fur- 
faces,  alfo,  as  mathematicians  confider  theni, 
are  entirely  intellectual  objeds  no  notice 
whereof  ever  entered  the  mind  by  the  fenfes, 
and  which  are  utterly  inconceivable  to  the 
imagination.    Dots  it  follow  from  hence, 

that 


cc 


"  goes,  juft  as  it  is  remembered  or  forgot ;  which  in 
the  order  of  things  makes  its  appearance  the  laft  of 
any,  being  not  only  fubfequent  to  fenfihle  objefts, 
•*  but  even  to  our  fenfatiom  of  them,  &c.  But  there 
*'  are  other  reafoners,  who  muft  furely  have  had  "vtry 
*'  different  notions ;  thofe  I  mean  who  reprefent 
**  TRUTH  not  as  the  lajiy  but  the  frji  of  beings,  who 
**  call  it  immutabUj  eternal^  omniprefent  j  attributes  that 
^'  sLll  indicate  fomething  more  than  human,  &c.  For 
**  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  jenfaticn 
**  and  rejie^iionj  and  am  caught  the  procefs  at  large 
**  how  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I  fcem  to  view  the 
**  human  foul  in  the  light  of  a  ctucible,  where  truths 
**  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemiftry."  lb, 
p.  403. 
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that  thcrt  are  no  fuch  things?  Ane  wfct6 
bdkve  that  there  can  eitift  no  particles  of 
matter  finalkr  than  we  can  imagine  to  our- 
ibivcs,  ttf  that  th^re  is  no  other  kind  or  de- 
gwe  of 'equality,  than  cah  be  judged  of  by 
the  eye  ?  This  has  been  maintained;  and  on 
thfe  fame  principles  we  muft  go  on  to  fay, 
that  the  mind  itfelf  and  its  operations  are 
jaft  what  tJi^y  appear  to  every  one^s  tt*- 
flexion^  and  Hkat  it  is  not  poflible  for  us  to 
zniftake  in  thinking  of  what  we  have  for* 
aierly  done  or  thought,  or  what  we  ihall 
hereafter  do  or  think.  But  furely,  that  phi-, 
lofophy  c«inot  be  very  inviting,  which  thu4 
fexpiodes  all  independent  truth  and  reality, 
relblves  knowledge  into  particular  modifica-* 
tions  of  fcnft  and  imagination,  and  makes 
thefe  the  meafiires  of  ail  things  *• 

The  foregoing  obfcrvations  will  receive 
Either  light,  from  attending  the  following 

example 

*  Mafi  the  meafure  of  aR  things,  {vaZuv  xn^yMrvt  fit- 

ipea90fjtM9»  MMftTA't  twfwA  MM  tittft*  Jpjot*  TJh^,  )  wa$  z.  fa* 
yourite  maxim  with  Protagoras  y^y  which  he  meaAt, 
that  every  thing  was  that^  and  no  other,  which  to  every 
one  it  feemed  to  be  5  and  that  there  ceuld  be  nothing 
irue,  nothing  real,  e3(:cept  from  the  mind's  own  fancies 
or  perceptions, 
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example  of  the  ftock  of  knowledge  and  new 
ideas,  which  the  underftanding  may  derive 
from  one  obje6t  of  contemplation. 

Let  us.fuppofe  ^  being  to  have  prefented 
to  his  obfervation  any  particular  portion, 
(a  cubic  inch,  for  inftance)  of  matter.     If 
all  intelligehce  is  wanting,  he  will  ftick  for 
ever  in  the  individual  fenfible  objeft,  and 
proceed  to  nothing  beyond  what  it  imme- 
diately prefents  to.  him.  But  add  intelligence^ 
and  then  let  us  obferve  what  follows. 
;  Firft,  there  will  appear  the  ideas  of  entity^ 
pojjibility',  and  aSiual  exijlence.  .  Every  per* 
ception  being  the  perception,  of  fomething, 
implies  fome  kind  of  reality  'd\^m6i  from 
and  independent  of  itfelf^  jipthing  being 
more  grofsly  abfurd,  than  to  fuppqf?  th^ 
perception,  or  apprehenfion  of  a  thing,   to 
be  thfe  fame  with  the  thing  itfelf.     It  would 
be  as  good  fenfe  to  fuppofe  examination, 
the  fame  with  the  fubjecl   examined ;  the 
eye,  the  fame  with  vifible  objefts ;  memory, 
the  fame  with  the  faft  remembered ;  or  de- 
fire,  the  fame  with  the  objcft  defired.    And 
yet  this  abfurdity  feems  to  be  Xhtjoutidation 
of  a  fyftem  of  fcepticifm  which  has  been 
lately  taught  the  world. 

But 
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But  not  to  dwell  on  this.  In  every  idea 
alfo  is  implied  the  pojjibility  of  the  adiual  ex- 
iftence  of  its  obje6t  j  nothing  being  clearer, 
than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an  im^ 
pojjibility,  or  conception  of  what^^«;/^f  exift. 
Thefe  are  evident  intuitions  of  the  in- 
telle6lual  faculty  ;  to  v^hich  it  is  un- 
avoidably led  by  every  obje6l  of  its  contem- 
plation *. 

We  may  next,  obferve  that  the  pojjibility 
of  the  exiftence  of  matter  implies  thtaSlual 
exiftence  of  fpace,  without  prefuppofing 
which,  it  could  not  be  pojjibk,  nor  could 
there  be  any  idea  of  it.  And  the  difcern- 
ment  we  have  of  this  pojfibility,  as  necefiary 
and  infeparable  from  the  idea  of  matter  is 
nothing  elfe  than  the  dircernment  of  the 
necejfary  aSlual  exiftence  of  fpace.  The  idea 
of  fpace  once  obtained,  we  perceive  the  In^ 
jinity  of  it,  as  before  reprefented. — From  the 
idea  of  matter,  we  are  in  the  fame  manner 
informed  of  the  necejjary  exijience  of  Du- 
ration. 

Again  5  by  farther  examining  tlie  above- 
fuppofed  portion  of  matter,  we  fhall  find 
that   we  can    conceive,     without  a  con- 

tradic- 

*  See  note  A  ijn  the  Appendix. 
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tradition,  of  one  part  of  it  as  in  one 
place,  and  another  in  another,  and  that 
confequently  it  is  di'vifikle.  For  the  fame 
reafon  it  will  appear*  that  this  divifiQu  may 
be  carried  on  j  and  that  an  intelligent  min^J 
can  penetrate  fo  far  beyoqd  all  the  boundaries 
of  imagination,  as  to  perceive  certainly^ 
that  no  end  can  be  put  to  this  divifion,  or 
that  matter  is  infinitely  divifible  *  \ 

From  the  fame  fource  it  may  farthfr  gain 
the  ideas  of  caufi^  aiiid  eff^^^  and  coiamxim^ 
For  let  it  conceive  of  two  of  the  divided 
parts  as  moving  in  a  direct  line  towards  one 
another,  and  then  confider  what  would  fol^ 
low.  As  it  cannot  conceive  them  to  pafs 
through  one  another,  it  would  unavoid^ 
Skbly  determine,  that  contaS  and  impulfe  will 
follow  i  and,  as  necefarily  conneHed  with 
thefe,  fome  alteration  in  the  motions  of  the 
conflifting  bodies,— By  what  criterion  can 
that  perfon  judge  of  what  ia  true  or  falfe^ 
and  why  will  he  refufe  his  aflent  to  any  ab- 
furdity  that  can  be  propofed  to  bim,  who 
finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  two 

bpdies  may  penetrate  one  another  ^  or  mova 

towards 

*  See  tiote  B  in  the  Appendix. 
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towards  one  another,  without  meeting  and 
itppelling ;  or  impel  one  another,  without 
any  effeSl^  or  any  new  modification  of  mo- 
tion ? 

But  not  only  would  the  mind  thus  per- 
ceive caufation  and  necejfary  connexion^  but, 
from  any  fuppofed  direction  and  momen-- 
turn  of  the  moving  bodies  before  impulfc, 
it  might  foretel  the  precife  change  of  direc- 
tion and  momentum  that  would  be  produ- 
ced by  it }  and  go  on  to  determine  a  priori^ 
and  without  the  poffibility  of  error,  all  the 
laws  and  effe6ls  of  the  collifion  of  bodies,  of 
the  divifion  and  compofition  of  motion?,  and 
of  the  refiftance  of  fluids  and  centripetal 
forces,  as  they  have  been  inveftigated  by 
natural  philofophers. 

Nothing  need  be  faid  to  (hew,  that,  from 
the  fame  foundation  laid,  the  mind  would 
gain  the  ideas  of  number  and  proportion^  and 
lines  z,ViAJigures\  and  might  proceed  to  aritb- 
meticy  geometry^  and  all  the  different  branches 
oi mathematics. — It  might,in  ihort,  from  this 
fingle  fubjeft  of  enquiry,  learn  not  only  the 
elements  and  principles,  but  the  main  part 
of  the  whole  body  of  fcience. — Such  is  the 
fecundity  of  reafon,  and  fo  great  is  the. in- 
jury 
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jury  done  to  it»  by  confining  it  within  the 
narrovyr  limits  oifenfey  fancy  ^ov  experience  *. 

^     ,'  When 


♦  And  fo  falfe  is  that  maxim  of  the  fchools  ;  Nil  eft 
in  intelUSfu  quod  nm  prius  fuit  in  fenfu. — One  inftance  of 
what  is  here  obferved,  not  diredtly  to  the  purpofe,  but 
worth  notice  by  the  way,  is  the  cafe  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Locke  of  the  man  fuppofed  to  be  born  blind,  rfeftored 
to  his  fio;ht,  and  required  to  difiinguifh  between  a  globe 
and  cube  fet  before  him,  without  feeling  them.     Mr- 
Locke  has,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  decided  wrong  in 
this  inftance.  That  fuch  a  perfon  would  not  be  able  rea- 
dily or  immediately  to  fay,  which  was  one,  or  which  the 
cther^  I  acknowledge ;  but  it  feems  certain,  that  he 
might,  with  the  help  of  a  little  reflexion.  For,  inftead  of 
the  globe  or  cube,  let  the  objedls  propofed  to  him  be  a 
fquare  and  a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  unequal  fides. 
To  both  fenfcs  the  fides  of  the  one  would  appear  equals 
and  of  the  other  unequal:  Where  therefore  could  be ^ 
the  difficulty  of  his  determining,  that  what  he  faw  with 
equal  (x^QS  was  the  fquare,  and  with  unequal  the  oblong  ? 
Gould  he  poflibly  fufpeft,  that  feeing  was  fo  fallacious 
a  fcnfe  as   to  reprefent  as  equal,    the  moft   unequal 
things,  or  as  one^  the  greateft  number  of  things  ;  and  vice 
verfa?  In  the  fame  manner,  he  might  diftinguifh  between 
a  fquare  and  a  circle,  and  therefore  between   a  globe 
and  a  cube,  and,  in  various  other  inftances,  determine 
how  what  he  faiVy  would  fecly  antecedently  to  experi- 
ence.— He  might  alfo  be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  between 
the   globe  and  cube  ;    and,  in  general,    between   one 
angle  and  figure,  and  another,  by  confidering  the  dif- 
ferent alterations  of  direSion  which  a  body  muft  re- 
ceive 
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tVheh  I  confider  tliefe  things,  I  cannot 

lielp  wondering,  that,  in  enquiring  into  the 

origin   6i  our  ideas,    the    underftanding, 

ivhich,  though  not  firft  in  time,  is  the  moft 

important  fource  of  our  ideSs,  fhould  have 

been  overlooked.    It  Has,  indeed,  been  aU 

ways  confi^ertd,  as,  the  fource  of  knowledge  i 

But  it  (hould  have  been  more  attended  ta, 

thit  ai  the  fource  of  knowledge,  it  is  like- 

Ivife  the  fource  of  new  ideSs,  aind  that  it 

cannot  be  one?  of  thefe  without  being  the 

other.     The  various  kinds  of  agreement  and 

difdgreement  betv^een  our  ideas,  vfrhich  Mr. 

Locke  fays,  it  is  its  office  to  difcovcr  and 

trace,  are  fof  many  new  fimple  ideas,   ob-* 

taihed  by  its  difcernment.    Thus  5  when  it 

cortfiders  the  two  angles  made  by  a  fight 


y 


c^ciive  in  m6Vihg  aJoffg  tfteir  perlpherys^  as  thdy  appeared 
€0  his  fight,  and  comparing  this  with  what  he  hefore- 
hand  knew  by  feeling.  Thus  might  judgment,  in  fiich 
inftahces^  fiipply  the  want  of  experience  and  fenfation  ; 
as  in  numberlefs  other  inftanoes,  it  coireifs  fenfacidn, 
iiiid  is  fubftitut^d  for  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  firft  publication  of  this  work,  I 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Locked  decifion  m  this  cafe  liad 
been  ever  queftioned.  But  I  have  fince  found  that  i^ 
had  been  long  before  particularly  confuleU  by  Dr^ 
JSmith  in  his  Treatifc  on  Opitcks. 

E  line. 
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line,  ftanding  in  any  dircftion  cai  another, 
and  perceives  the  agreement  between  them 
and  two  right  angk^ ;  what  h  this  agreement 
befides  their  equality  ?  And  is  not  the  idea 
of  this  equality  a  new  ihnple  idea,  acquired 
by  the  underftandihg,  wholly  different  from 
that  of  the  two  angles  compared,  and  de- 
noting felf-evident  truth? — In  much  the 
fame  manner  in  other  cafes,  knowledge  and 
intuition  fuppofe  fomewhat  perceived  ia 
their  obje6ts, denoting  fimple ideasto which 
themfelves  gave  rife.— This  is  true  of  our 
ideas  of  proportion ;  of  our  ideas  of  identity 
and  Mverfityj  exiftencey  connexion^  caufe  and 
effeSly  power^  poffibility  and  impqffibility  5  and 
let  me  add,  though  prematurely,  of  our 
ideas  or  moral  right  and  wrong.  Th«  firft 
concerns  quantity  -,  the  laft  anions  5  the  reft 
all  things.  They  comprehend  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  part  of  what  we  can  defire  to  inow 
of  things,  and  are  the  objects  of  almoft  all 
reafonings  and  difquifitions  *• 

In 


•  We  find  Socrates  J  to  the  like  effeA,  in  Thatet.  (af- 
ter obferving,  that  it  cannot  be  any  of  the  powci'-s  of 
fcnfe  that  compares  the  perceptions  of  all  the  fenfes^ 
and  apprehends  the  general  affeAions  Of  things,  and 

parti- 
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In  fhort.  As  bpdily  fight  difcavcrs  .to  us 
^ifibk  i^^^s ;  io  ddes  the  und£;rti^nding^ 
(the  eye  oi*  the  mindi  aiod  inEnkdy  more 
penetrating)  di£bt>ver  to  us  intelligible  oh- 

£  2  jedls) 

|>articularly  identity^  numheti  Jimilitfide^  diffimtUtude^ifua^ 
lity^  inequality^  to  y^hich  he  adds,.  xaXoff  xui  cnxJl'^')  f  ^^rt- 
ing,  that  this  power  i^  reafon^  ©r  thefoul  ading  by  itfelf 
feparatelyfrofti  tftatter,  and  ihdepeadehdy  of  any  corpo- 
real impreffioos  orpafions;  a&difihift,  confequently,  in 
oppofitioQ  to  PrUageras<y  kmwUdgt  is  noft  Xo  be  fcMight  for 
itifenfe^  but  in  this  fuperior  part  of  the  foul.    Mo*  I'ojti*— 

H^  H9UI  To»u1oy  z^ti  rtrotq  c^etiov  i^/or,  aXX'  «vtii  h  fttfrm  n 
^v^yi  Td  k6i9A  fMt  fatvilat  vipi  v»!lur  tmtrfioTrup    ■     of/Mi  ^t 

TO  vjfotTtwt,  «XX*  ir  tttMrftf  rv  oM^orri  im  ervr'  ivfi  ^9  ^f^X* 
Wtti   twv9i  jtA^  mtivnv  mfeiyfAdtnviirui  mt^  TA  ONTA,      **  It 

"  -feecns  to  me^  that  lor  the  perceptioii  of  thefe  things, 
**  a  different  orgati  or  faculty  is  not  appointed  5  but 
*'  that  the  fo«l  kieif,  and  in  virt^  of  ifs  own  power, 
**  'obfeptes  thefe  generarl  ^affecStJons  of  all  things,— So 
*'  far  we  have  advanced^  as  to  find,  tluit  kntrvoledge  is 
*'  by  ho  means  to  be  fought  in  fer^  j  btet  in  that  power 
**  of  ^e  foul  whkh  it  employs  -when  within  itfelf  it 
^^  ooiitemplates  and  iearche^  oat  TRUTH; 

"  Miirk,'*  fays  Mr.  Marries^  •*  the  order  of  things 
*'  acoording  to  the  account  of  ourltfter  metaphysicians. 
**  Firft,  comes  that  huge  body^  the y^»^W^  w^i.  Then 
**  this  and  its  attributes  begot  fenfhle  Ideas.  Then 
♦'  out  of  fenfible  Ideas  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  prun^ 
"  ing  are  made  ideas  intelligi'bh,  whether  fpet'ific  or  gene* 
**  rah    Thus,  ^ould  they-admit  that  MiNp  was  coeval 

**  with 
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jc6ls  J  and  thus,  in  a  like  fenfe  with  bodil/ 
yifion,  becomes  the  inlet  of  new  ideas. — 

'Tis  obvious,  that  the  ideas  now  meant 
prefuppofe  certain  fubjefts  of  contempla- 
tion, of  whofe  natures,  connexions^  and 
qualities  they  are  perceptions.  And,  there- 
fore, the  divifion  of  all  dilr  fimple  ideas  in- 
to original  znd  fubfequent  ones  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  improper.  The  former  arc  con- 
veyed to  us  immediately  by  our  organs 
of   fenfe,    and   our   reflexion  upon  our- 

*'  with  the  Body,  yet  till  the  Body  gave  it  ideas  and 
^^  awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  beft  have 
**  been  nothing  more  than  zfot^t  of  dead  capacity  y  for  Tn« 
*^  NATB  Id£a»  it  eould  not  poffibly  have  any.— At 
^'  another  time  we  bear  of  bodies  fo  exceedingly  fine^ 
*'  that  their  very  exility  makes  them  fufceptibl'e  of  fen-^ 
^^  fation  and  knowledge,  as  if  they  ihrunk  into  intelleft 
•'  by  their  exquifite  fubtlety,  which  rendered  them  toof 
^*  delicate  to  be  bodies  any  longer^  &g.'' 

^*  But  the  intelkaual  fcheme^  which  never  forgets 
**  Deity,  poftpdnes  every  thing  ccrporealx^  the  primary 
**  mental  Caufi.  *Tis  here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of 
*^  iniilHgibh  ideas,  even  of  th6re  which  exift  in  human 
^'  capacities^  For  though  finfibU  objeAs  may  be  thfe 
^^  deftined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of 
^^  man's  underAanding,  yet  are  tfaofe  energies  them<^ 
<^  felves  no  more  contained  in'  fenfiy  than  the  explo-^ 
*'  fion  of  a  cannon  in  the  fpark  which  gave  it  fire.*^ 
Vid.  Hermes^  Page  392^  &c.  Second  lulition. 
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felves.  The  latter  prcfuppofe  other  ideas, 
aad  arife  from  the  perception  of  their  na- 
tures and  relations-^But  I  prefer,  on  feveral 
accounts,  the  divifion  of  our  ideas. 
♦-  Firjij  Into  thofe  implying  nothing  real 
without  the  mind  5  that  is,  nothing  real  be- 
fides  its  own  afFedions  and  fenfations.  And, 
.  Secondly  J  Into  thofe  which  denote  feme- 
thing  diftinft  from  fenfation;  and  imply 
real  and  independent  exiftence  and  truth. 

Each  of  thefe  clafles  may  be  again  fub- 
divided ;  The  Firjl,  Into  thofe  that  denote 
:tbe  immediate  efFe£ls  of  impreflions  on  the 
bodily  fenfes  without  fuppoiing  any  pre- 
^vious  ideas,  as  all  taftes,  fmells,  colours, 
.&c.  and  thofe  that  arife  upon  occafion  only 
of  other  ideas ;  as  thp  effects  in  us  pf  con«- 
iidering  order,  happinefs,  and  the  beauties 
of  poetry,  fculpture,  painting,  &c. 

The  Second  clafs  may  be  fubdivided  into 
fuch  as  denote  the  real  properties  of  exter- 
nal qbjje£ls,  an4  the  aflj^ons ,  and  pafliohs  of 
the  mind :  And  thofe,  which  I  have  defcrib- 
ed  as  derived  immediately  from  intelligence. 
By  the  notices  conveyed  to  the  mind  through 
the  organs  of  the  bqdy,  or  its  obfcrvation  qf 
the  neceifary  attend^ts  and  concomitants 
.  of  certain  fenfations  andimpreffions,  it  per- 
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ceives  the  figure,  ett^nfion,;  motion,  and 
other  priiftary  qualities  oi  material  fub- 
ftafjces.  By  contemplating  itfelf,  it  per- 
ceives the  properties  ci  fpirittml  fubftances, 
volritian,  confeioufnefs,  memory,  &c.  To 
all  thefe  ideals,  it  is  cffential  that  they  have 
invariable  archetypes  actually  cxifting,  to 
which  they  are  referred  and  fuppofcd  to  be 
conformable  *. 

After  the  mind,  from  whatever  poffible 
caufes,  has  been  furnifhed  with  ideas  of  any 
pbjciSls,.  they  become  themfelves  objects  to 
our  irtteUeSive  faculty  ;  from  whence  arifes 
a  new  fet  of  ideas,  which  are  the  percep- 
tions of  tiis  feccdly.  Previoufly  to  this, 
whatever  ideas  we  .ma^  be  fumiflicd  with, 
nothing  is  underftovd  -f*.     Whatever  fubjefts 

of 

» 

*  It  \%  a  very  juft  obfefiratipn  of  Dr.  H^chefon's^ 
that  extenfion,  figure,  motion,  and  reft,,  are  more  pro- 
perly ideas  accompanying  the  fenfatipns  of  fight  and 
touch,  thart  fenfations  of  either  of  thefe  fcpfes.  Sde 
Treatifi  »n  tkf  Pajfunsy  Se£l.  i. 

t  It  Would,  I  bericvC,  be  beft  ©ever  to  give  the  name 
of  ideas  to  fenfations  themfelves  any  more  than  to  adlual 
volitions  or  defircs ;  but  to  confine  this  word  to  the 
mind's-  cofieepthiH  or  Jierttte  of  any  obj^dt.  An  idea  virould 
ihuS  alway*  imply  fomething  diftin<a  From  itfelf  which 
k  its  objeS  I  and  the  properdivifion  of  ©ux  ideas  would 

be, 
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df  know  lege  there  may  be  in  the  mind^ 
nothing  is  known. 

E4  Of 

be,  according  to  their  different  obje£ls,  into  thofe 
whofe  obje£ts  are  matter  and  fpirit  and  their  qualities^ 
the  general  affections  of  all  things,  and  neceflary  truth. 

It  (hould  be  obfcrved  that  I  have  all  along  endea- 
voured fo  avoid  fpeaking  of"  an  idea  as  an  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  objeft  we  think  of.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
fall  fometimes  into  language  of  this  kind  j  but  it  may 
|be  mifundeirftood.  A  writer  of  deep  f  eflexion  has  chargr 
^cd  it  with  hjring  the  foundation  of  all  modern  fcepii/- 
cifm»  Vid.  jin  inquiry  into  the  human  mind  on  the  prin^ 
fiples  of  common  fenfe^  by  Dr.  Reid. 

In  fliort.  There  are  three  fenfes  in  which  the  word 
idea  has  Seen  ufed,  and  iVhich  it  is  neceffary  to  diftin- 
g<iiib.ii<*-It  has  been  ufed  to  iignify  fenfatiqn  itfelf. 
Thus  taftes,  founds  and  colours  are  often  called  ideas. 
But  this  is  ufing  the  woid  very  unwarrantably—- it  is 
alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  mind's  conception  or  apprehcnfion 
of  any  objeft.  This,  1  think,  is  its'mafi  )uft  and  proper 
fcnfe-r-l^t  is  further  ufed. to,  fignify  the  immediate  ohjeA 
of  the  mind  in  thinking.  This  fenfc  of  an  ide^  is  de- 
rived from  the  notion  that  when  we  think  of  any  objed, 
there  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind  which 
it  perceives  and  contemplates.  But  what  is  this^-^ 
Shall  we  call  it  a  reprefeniaticn  or  imagjp  of  the  oVje£^  ? 
This,  I  think  is  improper  language — Muft  we  then 
deny  the  exiftence  of  an  immediate  obje£b  of  the  mind 
in  thinking  ?  When  an  abftraft  truth  is  contemplated, 
is  not  the  very  obje£t  itfelf  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When 
miliioiis  of  intellefts  contemplate  the  equality  of  every 

angle 
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Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  ideas  now 
mentioned,  brutes  feem  poffefs'd  chiefly,  if 
fiot  folely,  of  thofe  derived  from  the  exter- 
nal fenfes.  They  think,  and  will,  and  re- 
xnember;  but  ar,e  not  capable  of  pjsking 
thefe  the  objefts  of  a  reflex  a6t,  fo  as  to  ob- 
tain ideas  of  them.  They  may  hear  all  the 
founds  in  mufic,  and  fee  all  the  lines  and 
colours  in  a  piflure ;  but  they  perceive  not 
harmony,  or  bpauty.  All  the  ideas,  there^ 
fore,  founded  on  inward  reflexion,  on ,  a 
previous  aflemblage  and  comparifon  of  ideas, 
and  on  intelligence^  feem,  in  a  great  meafqrp, 
pepujiar  to  purfelves, 


It  is  an  obfervation  very  necefllkry  to  be 
piade,  before  we  leave  what  we  are  no\pr 
vppn,  that  the  fource  of  ideas  on  which  I 
have  infifted,  is  different  from  the  power  of 
reafoningy  and  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be 
jconfpvmded  with  it.  This  confifts  in  in- 
vefliigating  certain  relations  between  ohi- 
jefts,  ideas  of  which  mufl:  hayp  been  pre- 
Vioufly  in  the  mind  •  th^t  \s ;  it  fuppofes  us 


7>. 


^ngle  in  a  femicircle  tp  a  right  angle,  have  thcjr  not  ajl 
the  fame  objeft  in  view  ?  Is  this  objeft  nothing  ?  See 
pofe  on  this  fubje£k  in  note  C  ip  the  App^^^Ji^: 

already 
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9]b:eady  to  have  the  ideas  we  want  to  trace ; 
^nd  therefore  cannot  give  rife  to  new  ideas. 
No  miiid  can  be  engaged  in  inveftigating  it 
knows  not  what  j  or  in  endeavouring  to  find 
put  ?iny  thing  concerning  an  pbjeft,  of 
-jvhich  it  has  no  conception.  When,  from 
the  view  of  objefts  to  which  they  belong 
ielf-evidently,  we  have  gained  ideas  of  pro- 
portion, identity,  connexion,  &c.  we  em- 
ploy deduftion,  or  reafoning ,  tp  trace  thel^ 
Uongft  other  objeasT'j^  in  other  in- 
ilances,  where  t\iey  cannot  be  pe]:ceive4 
immediately y,    . 


V 


S    P    C    T        111, 

Of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  moral  jRigJk 

and  Wrong. 

LE  T  .U5  npw  return  tp  our  firft  enquiry, 
and  apply  the  foregoing  pbfervations 
to  our  idg^  pf  right  ajid  wrong  in  p^rti- 
cnlay. 

'Tis  a  very  neceffary  previous  obfervation>  \  \ 
that  our  ideas  of  right  and  wron^  arc  fimple  \  ] 
Ideas,  and  mult  t^iei'efore  be  afcribcd  to  fome  ^  \  \ 

power 


/ 
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power  of  immediate  perception  in  the  human 
mind.  He  that  doabts  this,  need  only  try  to 
gi^e  definitions  of  them,  which  fhall  amount 
to  more  than  fynonymous  expreffions.  Molt 
of  the  confnfion  in  which  the  queftion 
concerning  the  foundation  of  morafs  has 
Been  invoived  has  proceeded  from  inatention 
to*  this  remark.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
ibme  actions  that  are  ultimately  approved*, 
and  for  juftifying  which  no  reafon  can  be 
afligned  5  as  there  ^re  fome  ends,  which  arc 
tiltimatety  defited,  and  for  chufing  which  no 
reafon  can  be  given.  Were  not  this  true ; 
there  would  be  an  infinite  progreflion  of 
reafons  and  ends,  and  therefore  nothing 
/ 1  could  be  at  all  appA)ved  or  Jefired, 
I         Suppofing  then,  that  we  have  a  power 

!  i  ^'^^^^^^^-£1?.^-*:* -^^  ^^^"*  *^^  ^  wrong  :  '- 
\     the  pomt  1  am' now  To  endeavour  to  prove, 

:     is,,  that  this   power  is   the   Vnderftanding^ 

\  !  agreeably  to  thd  affertiart  at  the  end  6f  the 
\  \JirJl  ifedion.    1  cannot  but  filter  my felF, 
I   that  thie  main  bbftacle  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this,  has  been  already  removed,  by 
the  ob.fervations  made  in  the  preceding  fec- 
tion,  to  fhew  that  the  underttanding  is  a    ^ 
,  ipower  pf  immediate  perception,  which  gives 
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rife  ta  Jiew  original  ideas;  nor  do^I  think 
it  j)offible  that  there  fhould  have  feeen  many 
difputes  0fi  this  fuhjed  had  this  been  pro- 
perly corifi&red. 

Bu€,  in  order  m6re  explicitly  and  diftinft* 
ly  to  evincfe  what  I  have  aflerted  (in  the  only 
way  the  nature  of  the  queflion  feems  cap- 
able of )  let  me, 

Pirfi^  Ghferve,  that  it  implies  •  no^  abfer- 
dity,  but  Evidently  ntc^  be  true.  « It  yb  un- 
dcni^IeS  that  many  of  our  ideas  ikre  derU 
ved  frofti  our  intuition  of  truth,  or  the 
difcernmeint  of  the  natures  of  thiegs^  by  ihc 
vrtiderftanding.  This  therefore  ina^  be  the 
fource  of  biir  moi^al  ideas.  It  is  at  lealt  )  \ 
foJfiMiy  that  right  aind  wrong  ttily  denote 
what  we  underfiand  and  know  coniterning 
certain  objefts,  in  like  manner  with  prc^- 
portion  and  difjn'oportion,  connexion  aftd 
repugnancy/  contingency  and  neceffitjj,  and 
i^he  other  ideas  before-^nientioRed.-^I  wiU 
^dd,  that  nothing  has  been  offered  which 
has  any  tendency '  to  prove  the  contrary* 
All  that  can  appear,  from  the  objefftiofls 
and  reafortings  of  the  Author  of  the  En^ 
quify  into  the  original  of  tiur  ideas  df  heauty 
and  virtue^  }s  only,  what  has^  been  already 

*  obfcrycd, 
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obferircd^  and  what  cJoes  not  in  the  leaft  afr 
fedl  the  point  in  dchate :  Namely,  that  thQ 
words  right  and  wrongs  Jit  z.nA,  unfit,^  exprefs 
fimple  and  undeniable  ideas.  But  that  th^ 
power  perceiving  them  is  prpperly  ^  jenfe 
and  not  reafon ;  that  thefe  i^^as  denote  no-p 
thing  true  of  aftions,.  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  aftions ;  this,  he  has  left  entirely  with^ 
but  proof.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  ta- 
ken for.granted,  that  if  virtue  and.  vice  are 
immediately  perceived,  they  mufl:  be  perccpr 
tiqn^  of  an  implanted  knk.  Bijt  pp.  cour 
dufion  could  have  been  mope  hafty.  For 
will  any  one  take  upon  him  to  fay^  that  all 
powers  pf  immediate  perception  jnuftjbe  ar- 
bitrary and  implanted  s  or  that  there,  can  b^ 
iio  (imple  idf as  denoting  any  thfng  befid^s 
th?  qualities  and  paflion?  oji  th^  mind?--r 
In  (hort.  Whatever  forpe  writers  have  faid 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  certainly^  a  point  not 
yet  decided,  that  virtue  is^  wholly  fa£litiou^, 
and  to' be j^//  not  underjiood. ' 

As  there  are  fomeprppofitions,  which, 

when  attended  to,  neceflarily  d^term^ne  all 

minds  to  believe  \\it\Xi :  And  as  (which  wiU 

♦.   be  fhewn  hereafter)  there.arc  fpjnc  ends^ 

\  whofe  natures  are  fuch,,' that,  wh?n  per- 

\  ccivcd,  all  being?  immediately  and  necefla- 
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illy  dejire  them :  So  is  it  very  credible,  that, 
in  like  manner,  there  are  fome  a6tions  whofe 
faatures  are  fuch,  that,  when  obferved,  all 
rational  beings  immediately  and  neceffarily 
improve  them. 

I  do  not  at  all  care  what  follows  from 
Mr.  Hume's  affertidn,  that  all  our  ideas  are 
ttither  imprejjions^  or  *  copiei  if  imprejions ;  of 
from  Mr  Locker  iiffertion  that  they  are  all 
jdeducibkfrom  Sensation  and  KEfLtxiON.— * 
The  firft  of  thefe  aflertions  is,  I  think, 
deiftitiite  of  ill  pfoof  ^  fuppofes,  when  applied 
in  this  as  well  as  many  other  cafes,  the  point 
in  ^ueftion  j  and,  when  purfued  to  its  con- 
fequences,  ends  in  the  deftruftion  of  atl 
truth  and  the  fubverfion  of  our  intellectual 
faculties. — The  other  wants  much  explica-* 
tion  to  rtnder  it  confiftent  with  any  toler- 
able account  of  the  original  of  our  moral 
ideas :  Nor  does  thefe  fcem  to  be  any  thing 
tieceffary  to  convince  a  perfon,  that  all  our 
ideas  are  not  dedacible  from  fenfation  and 
reflexion,  except  taken  in  a  very  large  and 
compreherifive .  feftfe,  befides  confidering 
how  Mf .  Locki  derives  from  them  our  moral 
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ideas^  He  places  them  among^  our  ideas  of 
relations,  and  reprefextts  reSlitude  as  figni- 
fying  the  conformity  of  laftions  to  fame 
rules  or  laws ;  i  which  rules  or  laws,  he  fays, 
are  either  the  will  of  Gody  the  decries  of  the 
magijiratey  or  thefajhion  of  the  country  i  Froni 
whence  it  follows^  that  it  is  an  abfurdity  to 
apply  r€5iitude  to  rules  and  laws  tttemfelvesi 
to.  fuppofe  the  dmine  will  to  be  direfled  by 
it  5  or  to  confider  it  as  itfelf^  ruk  and  law. 
But,  it  is  undoubted,  that  \:his  great  maa 
would  have  detefted  thefe  confequences  j 
and,  indeed,  it  is  fufEciently  -evident,  that 
he  was  ftrangely  embarraffed  in  his  notions 
on  this,  as  well  as  fome  other  fubjedls. 
But^ 

'  Secondly^  I  know  o^  no  better  way  of  de^i 
termining  this  point,  than  by  refer;-ing  thofe 
who  doubt  about  it  to  common  jferife,  and 
putting  them  upon  confiderin^g  the  nature 
of  their  own  perception s* — Could  we  fup- 
jpofc  a  perfon,  who,  when  he  perceived  ail 
external  object,  was  at  a  -lofs  to  determine 
whether  he  perceived  it  by  means  of  his  or* 
gans  of  fight  or  touch  j  what  better  method 
icould  be  taken  to  fatisfy  'hipa  ?  There  is 
no  poffibility  of  doubting  in  any  f«ich  cafes. 

And 
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And  it  feems  npt  more  difHcult  to  4eter-* 
mine  in  the  prefcnt  cafe. 

Wt^e  the  queflion;  what  tijat  percep- 
tion is,  which  we  have  of  number,  diverfi* 
ty,  canlation  or  proportion;  and  whether 
our  ideas  of  them  fagnify  truth  and  reality 
perceived  by  the  underftanding,  or  impret- 
fions  made  by  the  obje(5ls  to  which  .we<a(^ 
cribe  them,  on  our  minds ;,  were,  I  fay,  this 
the  queftion ;  would  it  not  be  fufficient  to 
appeal .  to  every  man's  confcioufnefs  ?— 
Thefe  perceptions  feem  to  me  to  have  no 
greater  pretence  to  be  denominated  percep- 
tions of  the  underftanding,  tlian  right  and 
fwr/^ng. 

It  is  true,  fome  impreffions  of  pleafure  or 
pgun,  fatisfadtion  or  difguft,  generally  at- 
tend our  perceptions  of  virtue  and  vice.  But 
thefe  are  merely  their  efFefts  and  concomi- 
tants, and  not  the  perceptions  themfelves, 
which  ought  no  mpre  to  be  confounded  with 
them,  than  a  particular  truth  (like  that  for 
which  Pythagoras  offered  a  Hecatomb) 
ought  to  be  confounded  with  the  pleafure 
that  may  attend  the  difcovery  of  it.  Some  } 
emotion  or  other  accompanies,  perhaps,  all 
dur  perceptions  j  but  more  remarkably  our 
perceptions  gf  right  and  wrong.    And  this,  i 

as 
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ds  Will  be  again  obferved  in  the  next  cHspri 
ter,  is  what  has  led  to  the  miflake  of  mak* 
ing  them  to  fighify  nothing  but  impreflions. 
Which  error  fome  have  extended  to  all  ob- 
jeds  of  knowledge ;  and  thus  have  been  led 
into  an  extravagant  and  monftrous  fcep- 
ticifm. 

Bat  td  retui'rt ;  let  aiiy  one  compare  the 
ideas  arifing  from  our  powers  of  fen  fat  ion i 
with  thofe  arifing  fr'oiil  our  intuition  of  the  na- 
tures of  things^  dnd  eilqtiird  which  of  them 
his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  mofi  referable. 
On  the  iffue  of  fuch  a  comparifon  maywd 
fafely  reft  this  queftio;i.  It  is  fcarcely  con-^ 
ceiveable  that  any  one  can  impartially  at- 
tend to  the  nature  of  his  own  perceptions^ 
arid  determine  that,  when  he  thiftks  grati-» 
tude  ot  beneficence  to  be  rights  he  perceive* 
nothing  /rf^^  of  thefn,  and  underjlands^  no- 
thing, but  only  receives  an  imprcffion  from* 
&  fenfe.  Was  it  poffible  for  a  perfon  to 
queftiori,  whether  his  idea  of  equality  was 
gained  ffom  fenfe  or  intelligence ;  he  might 
foort  be"  convincefd,  by  eonfidering,  Whethei' 
he  is  not  fure,  that  <;drtaih  lines  or  figured 
are  really  equal,  and  that  their  equality  mult 
be  perceived  by  all  minds,  as  foon  as  the  ob* 
jefts  thetnfelves  are  perceived.-^In  the  fame 
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hianiier  tttay  we  fatisfy  ourfelves  concCTning 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  right  t  For  have 
we  not  a  like  cofafcioufnefs,  that  we  difcern 
the  onei  ds  wtll  aJj  the  other,  in  certain  Ob- 
jefts  ?     Upon  what  poffible  grounds  can  we 
pronounce  the  one  to  btjehje^  and  the  otheir 
y-edfon  ?    Would  not  a  Being  purely  intelli-  I 
gent,  havirig  happinefs  within  his  reachi  ^ 
vpprove  of  ftcuring  it  for  hinifelf  ?     Would 
not  he  think  this  right  j  and  would  it  not  ; 
ie  right  ?     When  we  cotitemplate  the  hap-  * 
pinefs  of  a  fpecies,  Or  of  a  wOrld,  and  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  aflions  of  reafonable 
beiiigs  which  promote  it,  that  they  are  rights 
is  this  judging  erroneoufly ?     Oris  it  no 
Uetfecmination  of  judgment  at  all,  but  a 
fpebies  of  meiital  tafte  ?-^Ar6  not  fuch  ac-i^ 
tions  realty  right  ?   Or  is  eVery  appr^henfiort 
ttf  rcftitude  in  them  falfe  atid  delufive,  juft 
;as  the  like  ap{)rehenfion  is  cOnfcerning  the 
tfffe6lS  of  external  and  internal  fenfationi 
wh^n  taken  to  belohg  to  the  caufes  pro- 
ducing them? 

It  fcems  beyond  c6ntradi6lioh  certain, 
th^t  ei^ery  being  muft  Je^re  happinefs  for 
himfelf ;  and  can  thbfe  natures  of  thin2:8, 
frdrri  which  xht  defire  oi  happinefs  and 
m^fion  to  mifery  neceflarily  arife,  leave,  at 
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the  fame  time,  a  rational  nature  totally  In* 
different  as  to  any  approbation  of  a€i:ion$ 
procuring  the  one»  or  preventing  the  6ther  ? 
Is  there  nothing  that  any  underjianding  can 
perceive  to  be  atnifs  in  a  creature's  bringing 
upon  himfelf,    or  other*,    calamities  and 
ruin  ?     I»  there  nothing  truly  wrong  in  the 
abfolute  and  eternal  mifery  of  an  innocent 
being  ?  —  "  It  appears  wrong  to  us."  -* 
And  what  reafon  can  you  have  for  doubt* 
ing,    whether  it  appears  what  //  is  ?  -^^ 
Should  a  being,  after  being  flattered  with 
hopes  of  blifs,  and  having  his  expectations 
raifed  by  encouragements  and  promifes,  find 
himfelf,  without  reafon,  plunged  into  ir- 
retrievable torments  j    would  he  not  jujily 
complain  ?    Would  he  want  ^.fejtfe  to  caufc 
the  idea  of  ^rong  to  arife  in  his  mind  I — 
^  Can  goodnefs,  gratitude,  and  veracity,  apr 
pear  to  any  mind  under  the  fame  cbarac*- 
ters,  with  cruehy^  ingratitude,  and  treach-< 
ery  ? — Darknefs  may  as  foon  appear  to  be 
light. 

It  would,  I  doubt,  be  to  little  purpofc  ta 
plead  further  here,  the  natural  and  univer* 
fal  apprehenfions  of  mankind^  that  our  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  beloiig  to  the  undex- 
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ftandmg^  and  denote  real  characters  of  ac« 
tions }  becaufe  it  will  be  eaCy  to  reply,  that 
they  have  a  like  opinion  of  xbj^finfible  gp^/- 
ties  of  bodies ;  and  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  men  to  miftake  their  own 
fenfations  for  the  properties  of  the  objects 
producing  them,  or  to  apply  to  the  objeft  it- 
felf,  what  they  find  always  accompanying 
it,  whenever  obferved.  Let  it  therefore  be 
obferved, 

thirdly ^  That  if  right  and  wrong,  denote 
effects  of  fen&tion,  it  muft  imply  the  great-' 
eft  abfardity  to  fuppofe  them  applicable  to 
aftions :  That  is  5  the  ideas  of  right  and 
nprong  and  of  oBkn^  muft  in  this  cafe  be 
imcompatiblc  >  as  miucli  i^i  as  t^e  idea  of 
pleafure  and  a  regular  form,  or  of  pain  and 
the  coUifions  of  bodies.— All  fenfations,  as 
fuch,  are  modes  of  confcioufnefs,  or  feelings 
of  a  fentient  being,  whiich^  muft.be  of  a  na^ 
ture  totally  different  from  the  particular 
caufes  which  produce  them,  A  coloured 
bodyy  if  we  fpeak  accurately,  is  the  fame  abn 
furdiby,  with,  ^fyucre  foimd.  We  Heed  no. 
experiments  to  prove  that  heat,  cold*,  co-^ 
lours,  taftes,  iScc  are  not  real  qualities  of 
bodies ;  becaufe  tHe  ideas  of  matteir  and.  of 
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thefe  qualities,  are  incompatible  *. — But  Is 
there  indeed  any  fuch  ^incompatibility  be- 
tween anions  and  right  ?  Or  any  fuch  ab- 
furdity  in  affirming  the  dne  of  the  other  ?— ^^ 
Are.  the  ideas  of  them  as  different  as  the 
idea  of  a  fenfation,  and  its  caufe  ? 


*  It  is  chielly.from  hence:  from  bur  own  ideas,  and 
the  reafon  of  the  thing ;  from  the  uninteUigiblenefs  of 
colour  and  other  fecondary  quaHties^  when  confidered  as 
Biodiiications  of  mattery  or  ixovk  the  fepiignancy  to  cocx- 
iftence  in  the  fame  fubje£):  wbtctx  we  perceive  bctwcenr 
thefe  qualities  and  folid  extenfion ;  that  we  conclude 
they  are  not  properties  of  matter,  but  diflFerent  effedls 
produced  in  our  niinds  by  the  iftion  df  matter  upon 
them.     Moft  of  the  fa6fe  ailed ged  in  confirmation  of 
this,  are  in  themfelres  no  fufEcient  proofs  of  it,  be- 
caufe  equally  applicable^  as  may  be  eafily  feen,  to  the 
real  and  primary  qualities  of  matten— It  is  a  remark,  I 
krioW  not  how  to  forbear  adding ;  that,  fenfible  quali- 
ties being  uftlverfally  allowed  liot  to  be  qualities  inhe- 
rent in  matter ;  it  is  ftrange,'  tKat  any  perfohs  (hould- 
not  allow  the  fame  to  be  equally  evident  with  refpe£l  to 
thought  and  confcioufnefs.     Is  the  notion  of  confcious^ 
thinkings  reafonahh  matter^  lefs  abfux^d  tlian  that  6i  white 
or  red  matter?    I^  there  lefs  rejfugnancy  between  thd 
ideas?     Is  it  lefs  plain,  th^t  figure,  folidiffy,  magni-*: 
tude,  motion,  and  juxtapofition  of  parts  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  defire,  volition,  and  judgment;  than  it   is 
that  they  cannot  be  cold  or  four,  or  that  any  one  thing 
is  not  ahd  cannot  be  anothe1r^ 
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On  the  contrary ;  the  more  we  enquire, 
the  more  indifputable,  I  imagine,  it  will 
appear  to  us,  that  we  exprefs  neceflary  truth, 
when  we  fay  of  fome  a6tions,  they  are  right ; 
and  of  others,  they  are  wrong.    Some  of  the 
moft  careful  enquirers  think  thus,  and  find 
it  out  of  their  power  not  tp  be  perfuaded 
that  thefe  are  real  diftinftions  belorlgingto 
the  natures  of  aftipjis^     Can  it  be  fo  difii- 
iGult,  to  diftinguifh  between  the  ideas  of 
fenfibility  and  reafon;  between  the  /»/«/- 
tiom  of  truth  and  the  pqffions  of  the  mind  ? 
Js  that^  fcheme  of  morals  we  can  be  very 
fond  of,  which  make?  our  perceptions  of 
.moral  good^ndevil  in  aftions  and  manners,, 
,  to  be  all  vifippt  and  fancy  ?    Who  can  help 
feeing,  that  right  and  wrong  are  as  abfo- 
lutely  \inintelligible,  and  void  of  fcnfe  and 
meaning,  when  fvippofed  to  fignify  nothing 
true  of  actions,  no  effential,  inherent  differ- 
(gnce  between  them ;  as  the  perceptions  of 
the  external  and  internal  fenfes  are,  when 
|:hought  to  be  properties  of  the  obje6t5  that 
produce  them  ? 

How  ftrange  would  it  be  to  maintain, 
tb^t  there  is  no  poffibility  of  miftaking  with 
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r€fpe6J:  to  right  and  wrong  *  ;  that  ith«  ap- 

prehenficms  of  ^U  beings,  on  this  fnhjeft, 

zw  alike  jail,  (inoe  aU  fenfation  muft  be 

ai&e  trw^  fenfation  ?— Is  there  a  greater  ab- 

iw^iijt  jhan  to  fuppofe,  that  the  moral 

Ti^itMde  of  an  a^ion  is  nothang  abCblute 

and  unvarying;  but  capable,  like  all  the 

modifications  of  pieafure  and  pain,  of  being 

intended  and  remitted,  of  increafing  and 

kffening,  of  rifing  and  linking   with  the 

force  and  |ivelinefs  of  our  feelings  \  Woul4 

it  be  lefs  ridiculpti?  to  fuppofe  this  of  the 

relations  between  given  quantities,  of  the 

©quality  of  numbers,  or  the  figure  of  bodies  ? 

In  the  la£t  place  j^  let  it  be  confidered^ 

that  all  a£liohs,  undoubtedly,  have  a  n^ture^ 

That  is,  fome  cbaraSter  certainly  belongs  tq 

thetn,  and  fome  what  there  is  to  ht  tr^ly  af- 

^rmcd  of  them*     Th«5  may  be,  that  fome 

of  them  are  right,  others  wrong.     But  if 

this  is  not  allowed ;  if  no  anions  are,   in 

thmfehes^  richer  right  or  wrong,  or  any 

thing  of  a  moral  aii<l  obligatory  nature, 

*  It  wi^l.be  obferveiS  prefctitly,  that  tbeantient  fcep- 
iips  aiT^rted  univerf^iUy  there  coiild  be  no  fuch  thing  si$ 
#rr^ri  and  for  the  very  rcafon  here  affigned. 

^  which 
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which  can  be  an  objedt  to  the  underftand- 
ing;  it  follows,  that,  in  thetnfclves,  they 
are  all  indifferent.  This  is  what  is  eflcnr 
tially  true  of  them,  and  this  is  what  all  un- 
derftandings,  that  perceive  right,  muft  pexv 
ceive  them  to  be.  £ut  are  we  not  confcious^ 
that  we  perceive  the  contrary  ?  And  have 
we  not  as  much  reafon  to  believe  the  con- 
trary, as  to  believe  or  truil  at  all  our  own 
difcernment  > 

In  other  words ;  every  thing  having  a  na^ 
ture  or  ejfence^  from  whence  fuch  and  fuch 
truths  concerning  it  neceffarily  refult,  and 
which  it  is  the  proper  province  of  the  un- 
derftanding  to  perceive  ;  it  follows,  that  no- 
thing whatever  can  be  exempted  from  its 
infpeftion  and  fentence,  and  that  of  every 
thought,  fentiment,  and  fubjeft,  it  is  the 
natural  and  ultimate  judge.  ASlions^  there- 
fore>  ends  and  events  are  within  its  province. 
Of  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  objefts,  it  be- 
longs to  it  to  judge. — What  is  this  judg- 
ment ?— -One  would  think  it  impoflible  for 
any  perfon,  vvithout  fome  hefitation  and  re- 
luftance,  to  reply ;  that  the  judgment  he 
forms  of  them  is  this ;  that  they  are  all  ef- 
fentially  indifferent^  and  that  there  is  no 
Qfie  thing  fitter  to  be  done  than  another.  If 

F  4  this 
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this  judging  truly ;  how  obvious  is  it  to  in-r 
fer,  tiiat  it  fignifies  not  what  we  do  ;^  and 
that  the  determination  to  think  otherwife, 
is  an  impofitipn  tipon  rational  creatures. 
Why  then  fhould  they  not  labour  to  fuppreffe 
in  themfelves  this  determination,  and  to  ex- 
tirpate  from  their  natures  all  the  delufive 
ideas  of  morality,  worth,  and  virtue  ?  What 
though  the  ruin  of  the  world  fhould  follow  ? 
• — There  would  be  nothing  really  wrong  ii^ 
this. 

A  rational  agent  void  of  all  moral  judge- 
ment, incapable  of  perceiving  a  difference, 
in  refpeft  of  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  to  be  per- 
formed, between  aftions,  and  afting  froni 
blind  propenfions  without  any  fentiments 
concerning  what  he  does,  is  not  poffible 
to  be  imagined.  And,  do  what  we  will, 
we  ftiall  find  it  out  of  our  power,  in  earneft 
to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  reafon  can  have 
no  concern  in  judging  of  and  direfting  our 
jconduft  5  or  to  exclude  from  our  minds  all 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  aftions. 

But  what  deferves  particular  confider- 
ation  here  is  this.  If  all  aftions  and  all 
^ifpofitions  of  beings  are  in  them/elves  in- 
4ijerenty  the  all-perfed  underftanding  of 

tho 
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the  Deity,  without  doubt,  perceives  thisj 
and  therefore   he  cannot  approve,   or  dif^ 
Approve  of  any  of  his  own  adions,  or  of 
the  actions  of  his  creatures :  The  end  he 
purfues,    and  the    manner    in  which    he 
.treats  hfs  creatures  muft  appear  to  him 
what  it  is — indifferent,     Wh^t  foundation 
then   is  left   for  his    ijioral   perfections  ?  / 
,  How  can  we  conceive  him  tq  purfue  uni-  / 
verfal  happinefs  as  his  end,  when,  at  the/ 
.  fame  time,  we  fuppofe  nothing  in  the  pature 
of  that  end  to  engage  the  choice  of  any  be- 
ing?    Is  it  no  diminution  of  his  pcrfeflri 
character,  to  fuppofe  him  guided  by  mere  \ 
unintelligent  inclination,  without  any  di-  , 
reftion  from  reafon^  or  any  moral  apprO"  \ 
;  Ration  ?  \ 

In  ftiort ;  it  feems  fufficjent  to  overthrow 
any  fcheme,  that  fuch  confequences,  as  the 
,  following,  (hould  arife  from  it : — That  no 
pne  bjsing  c^n  ji}dge  one  end  to  be  better 
than  another,  or  believe  a  real  moral  differ- 
ence between  aCtions ;  without  giving  his 
ailent  to  an  impofiibility ;  without  miftak- 
ing  the  affeffions  of  bis  own  mind  for  trutb^ 
^nd  fenfiftion  for  knowledge.'— Thzt  there  be- 
ing np^hing  intrinfically  proper  or  impro- 
*^«  » - 

per. 
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per,  juft  or  utijuft  i  there  is  nothing  cbligu^ 
tcry^',  but  all  beings  enjoy,  from  the  rca*- 
foris  of  things  and  the  nature  of  actions, 
liberty  to  a<a  as  they  will* 

The  following  important  corollary  arifes 
from  thcfe  arguments : 

That  morality  is  eternal  and  immutaik. 
Right  and  wrong,  it  appears,  denote  what 
anions  are.    Now  whatever  any  thing  />, 
I       that  it  is,  not  by  will,  or  decree,  or  power, 
ri       but  by  nature  and  necejfity.     Whatever  a  tri- 
angle  or  circle  is,  that  it  is  unchangeably 
and  eternally.     It  depends  upon  no  will  or 
power,  whether  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle and  two  right  ones  fhall  be  e^Mal\ 
whether  the  periphery  of  a  circle  and  its 
diameter  fhall  be  ineommenfurabk  \  or  whe-» 
ther  matter  fhall  be  divifibley  m$veable^  paf 
Jhe^  and  inert.     Every  obje^  of  the  under- 
handing  has  an  indiyilibte  apd  invariably 


^'Mor^I  rigKt  and  wrong,  and  hiofaI  obligation  or 
cl«ty>  ipuft  remnioi  or  ranifli  together.  Th?y  necei^- 
rily  accQiDpany  one  aoother,  and  mak^  but  .as  it  were 
one  idea*  As  fax  as  the  former  are  fi£litious  and  imar 
ginary,  the  latter  muft  be  fo  too.  This  connexion  or 
coincideDce  betweei}  iporal  reAitiide  jsmd  oblig^cion, 
will  be  at  large  confidered  hereafter. 
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offence;  from  whence  arife  its  properties, 
and  numberlefs  truths  concerning  it.  Om- 
nipotence does  not  confifl:  in  a  power  to 
{liter  the  nature  of  things^  and  to  deftroy  ne- 
ccffary  truth  (for  tiiis  is  contradiftory,  and 
would  infer  the  deftru<5lion  of  all  wiidom, 
9nd  knowledge)  but  in  an  abfolute  command 
over  all  particular^  external  exigences,  to 
create  or  deftroy  them,  or  produce  any 
poifible  changes  among  them.~-The  natures 
qH,  things  then  being  immutable ;  whatever 
we  fuppofe  the  natures  of  adions  to  be, 
they'  muft  be  immutably.  If  they  are  indif-r 
ferent,  this  indifference  is  itfelf  immutable, 
%xA  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  one 
thing  that,  in  reality^  we  mgbt  to  do  rather 
than  another.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  I 
right  ^nd  wrong,  of  moral  gpod  and  evil,  | 
as  far  as  they  exprefs  real  cbaraSers  of  ac-  ' 
fibns.  Theyi  muft  immutably  and  necef- 
fartly  belong  tp  thpfe  actions  of  which  they 
are  truly  affirmed. 

No  will,  therefore,  can  render,  any  thing 
jgood  and  pUigatpry,  which  was  not  fi>  an- 
tecedently, and  from,  eternity ;  or  any  ac- 
tion right^  that  is  not  fo  in  itfelf ;  meaning  j 
l)y  a&ion^  not  the  b^re  external  effcft  pro-  \ 
(iuc^Tpt^t  the  ultimate  principle  of  coa-  / 
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du6l,  pr  the.  detenninatidn  of  a  reafbnabic 
iuigj.jconfidered  as  .arifing  from  the  per- 
ception of  fomie  motives  and  reafons  and 
intended  for  fora?  end.    According  to  thi? 
'fenfe  of  the  wor4  aSlion^  whenever  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  we  a6l  is  different,  the  ac- 
,tion  is  different,  thpijgh  the  external  effefl? 
produced,  may  be  the  fame.     If  we  attend  to 
this,  the  meaning  and  truth  of  what  I  have 
juft  obferved,  will  be  eafily  feen. — Put  the 
cafe  of  any  action,  the  performance  of  which 
\%.  indifferent y  or  attended  with  no  cirpunh- 
ilances  of  the  agent  that  render  it  better  or 
fitter  to  be  done  than  omitted.   Is  it  not  plain 
that,  niuhik  all  things  continue  the  fame ^  if  is 
as  irapofSble  for  any  will  or  power  to  mafcc 
a6ting  obligatory  here,  as  it  is  for  them  to 
make  two   equal  things  unequal  withoqt 
producing  any  change  in  either  ?     It  is  tru?, 
the  doing  of  any  indifferent  thing.m.ay  become 
obligatory,  in  confequence  of  a  command 
from  a  being  pofTefTed  of  rightful  authority 
. over  us :  But k is  obvious,  that inthis  cafe> 
the  command  produces  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  agent,  and ,  that  what, 
:in  confequence  of  it,  becomes  obligatory, 
is  not  the  fame  with  what  before  was  in- 
different.   The  external  effeQ:,.  that  is,  the 
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Matter  of  the  aBtion  is  indeed  the  ^  fame  i 
but  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  aftions 
in  this  fenfe  the  fame,  may  in  a  moral 
view  be  totally  different  according;  fo  ,thtf 
tnds  aimed  at  by  them,  and  the  priiiclples 
<)f  morality  under  which  they  fall. 

When  an  aftion,  otherwife  indifferent^ 
becomes  obligatory,  by  bfeing  made  the'/ub- 
ytdi  of  iiproviife ;  we  are  nortd  imagine,  that 
bur  own  will  or  breath  alters  the  natuteof 
things  by  making  what 'is  indifferetif  tiot  fol 
But  what  was  indifferent  hejore  the  j)romife 
is  ilill  fo' ;an(i«  it  cannot  be  fuppoM/  thaf^ 
ttfter  the  prpmifc,Mt   becomes  obligatory^ 
without  a  contradiftion.     Ail  that  the  prd- 
mife  doesi  is,  to  alter  the  connexicfn'ofa 
particulate  effeft  5  or  to  caufe  that  to  fee  an 
infiance  of  right  condudt  which  was  libt  f6 
before.    There  are  no  efiedts  producitil^  by 
us,  which  may  not,  in  this  nianner,  fell 
-5ii        iinder  different  principles  of  mortality  ;*  ac- 
quire connexions  fometimes  with  happiftefe^ 
and  fometimes  with  mifery ;  and  thtis  ftand 
in  different  relations  to  thb  eternal  rtiles  of 

duty.  ^  .         ^  "^  "^ 

Theobjeflion,  therefdre,.to  what  is'hert 
afferted,  taken  from  the  effects  of  .pbfitivc 
jaws  and  promiles,  has  ho  weight.  '  It  ^^-» 

pears. 
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pears,  that  when  an  obligation  to  particular 
indifferent  aiStions  arifes  from  the  command 
of  the  Deity>  or  pofitive  laws ;  it  is  by  no 
means  to  he  inferred  from  hence,  that  obli-» 
gation  is  the  creature  of  will,  or  that  the 
nature  of  what  is  indifferent  is  changed: 
nothing  then  becoming  obligatory,  which 

.  was  not  fo  from  eternity  ;  that  is^  oheying 
the  divine  will,  andjuft  authority.  And  had 
there  been  nothing  right  in  this,  Iwd  there 
been  no  reafon  from  the  natures  of  thingi 
jfor  obeying  God's  will  s  it  is  cert^m^  iit  couJbl 
have  induced  no  obligation,,  nor;  at  all  in^ 
]^enced  an  intelleclual  nature  as  iiuch.r-*- 
Will  and  laws  fignify  nothings  abftraifted 
from  fomething  previous  to  them,  in  the 
chara<5ter  of  the  law*givei*  amt.the  ralations 
f&  beings  to  one  another,  tOfgive  them  forelf 
and  render  difobedience  a  critaae.     If  mi^tt 

\  will  ever  obliged,  what  reafqn  can  be  given^ 
why.  the  will  of  one  being  fhoijld  oblige,  andi 

:  of  another  not  ^  why  it  fhould  not  obli^ 
alike  to  every  thing  it  req^uires  5  and  why 
there  fhould  be  any  difference  bet  ween  /f^^tvr 

*   and  authority.    It  is  truth  and  reafon,  then^ 

\  that,  in  all  cafes,  oblige,  and  not  mere  will. 
.So  far,  we  fee,  is  it  from  being  po^bl«»  that 
■aay  will  or  Iaw&  fhould  crua^  f ighti  that 

they 
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fhey  can  have  no  efe£t»  but  m  virtue  of  I 
natural  and  antecedent  right.  ' 

Thus,  then,  is  morality  fixed  on  an  im-  l-Jl^ 
moveable  ^^i»  and  ap|>ears  not  to  be,  in 
any  fcnfe,  faiiitious  %  or  the  arbitrary  pro^ 
dui^ion  of  any  power  human  or  divine ;  but 
equally  everlajiing  and  necefary  with  all  truth 
and  reafon.  And  this  we  find  to  be  as  evi* 
dgit,  as  that  right  and  wrong  fignify  a  re^ 
ality  *  in  what  is  fo  denominated. 


I  ihall  conclude  thia  chapter,  with  ob- 
fervingi  that  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who 
main  tain, that  our  ideas  of  morality  are  de^ 
rived  from,  fenfe,  is  far  from  being  entirely 
modern,  there  were  among  the  antients, 
^hiIofophers,^P^g^i^gr^i,  in  particular,  and 
His  followers)  who  entertained  a  like  opi- 
nion 5  but  extended  it  much  further;  tha^ 
is,  to  all  fcience ;  denied  all  abfolute  an4 
immutable  truth ;  and  aflerted  every  thing 
to  be  relative  to  perception.  And  indeed  it 
ieems  not  a~very'uhn¥fural  tranfition,  from 
denying  abfolute  moral  truth,  to  denying 
alJ  truth ;  from  making  right  and  wroDg, 
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jiift  and  unjuft,  dependent  oh  perception,  i^ 
afferting  the  fame  of  whatever  we  commonly 
rank  among  the  objefts  of  the  uhderftarid- 
ing.  Why  may  not  he  Whx)  fejc6ls  the  reality 
of  righthefs  in  beneficence,  and  of  wrong  ill 
producing  iieedlefs  miftry,  ht  led,  by  thd 
iame  fteps,  to  deny  the  certainty  of  other 
ielf-evideht  print iples  ?  Why  may  he  not 
as  well  deny  the  feility,  fbr  e^cample,  ot- 
firaitnefs  in  a  line  drawil  the  fRbfteft  wa;J^ 
between  two  points  y  or  of  aptnefs  and  un- 
aptnefs,ioF  cdrinexibh  and  prOfJottion .  be^ 
tween  certain  bbje6ls  arid  cjuantities.  I  Hd 
tliat  dirtrufts  riis  reafori  iri  the  drte  cafe: 
ASrhy  fhould  lie  hot  alfo  in  thfe  qthSr  f  Hdf 
ihat  refers  the  former  perceptions  tq  a  fenfe  \ 
wliy  fhbiild  he  hdt,  with  the  before- men J 
tioned  philoibpher^  make  all  knoivledge  to  hi 
fenfe? — ConfequenCes  ifluch  worfe  canho^ 
follow  from  making  all  the '  prindpleg  bf 
knowledge  arbitrary  and-  fadtitjou^j  thaii 
from  making  morality  fo;  from  luppofin^ 
all  we  perceive  of  the  natures  and  rela- 
tions ofthingSi  to  dehbte 'modes  offenfa-i 
tion  in  our  minds,  than  from  fuppbling  this 
of  the  ohje<^s  of  our  moral  difcernment.  Jf 
the  one  dverthfows  all  truths  the  other 
overthrows  l]x3itpart  of  truth  which  is  moft 
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important  and  intcrefting.  '  If  the  one  dc- 
ftrdys  the  rieceffary  wifdom  and  intelligencd 
of  the  Deity  (the  very  idea  of  a  mind  and 
of  knowledge,  being  impoffible,  if 'there  is 
iiothing  pdrmandnt  iri  the  nature  of  things, 
nothing  necejfarily  true,  and  therefore  no- 
thing to  ht  known)  the  othfer  equally  dcftroy^ 
his  moral  per feftions  *i 

*  Let  us  fuppofe  ah  enquify,  fimihr  to  that  which 
IS  the  fubjeS  of  this  chapter,  concerning  that  necejfity 
which  is  meant  when  we  fay,  "  that  it  is  neceffary  there 
**  fhould  be  a  caiife  of  Whatever  begins  to  exift." 
When  we  fpeak  thus,  d6  We  only  expreft  a  feeling  of 
fenfe^  or  fome  modtficathn  of  our  own  though  ts^  and  not 
9L judgment  of  the  under/landing?  Is  it  indeed  true  thaC 
there  is  no  fuch  neceffity  in  the  natures  of  things  ?—  If 
ihefe  queftions  are  to  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative^ 
there  is  an  end  of  all  knowledge^  and  we  are  plunged 
Into  the  abyfs  of  atheifm.— Modem  fcepticiifm  has  not 
ftuck  at  this  ;  and  it  is  no  inconfiderable  apology  for  it, 
that  in  doing  this,  it  has  only  extended  further  whaC 
ibme  writers  of  the  beft  charafter  have  coptended  for^ 
i<^ith  refpeft  to  moral  re£iitude. — While,  however,  men 
retain  common  fenfe,  it  cannot  be  poffible  for  fuch  opi- 
nions to  g^ln  ground.  The  faculty  by  which  we  diftin-^ 
guifli  between  felf-evident  truth  and  palpable  contra- 
diction may  be  puzzled  by  the  refinements  and  fubtel- 
ties  of  mefl  of  genius,  but  it  muft  for  ever  preferve  its 
authority,  nor  can  any  real  and  lafting  conviilion  bb 
produced  in  oppofition  to  it. 
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One  argument  which,  it  fceni$,  FnfagffUfJ 
made  great  ufe  of  iir  maintaining  his  opi«< 
.nions,  was,  that  colours,  taftea,  and  foutiid^:^ 
and  the  other  ienfiU^  qualities  of  bodies  exift 
only  when  perceived,  and  therefore  are  not 
qualities  inherent  in  bodies^  but  ^nfattona 
ever-varying,  begot  between  the  fenfible  ob- 
je6l  and  organ,  and  produced  by  the  aclioq 
of  the  one  on  the  other  -,  the  fame  object,  as 
be  reafoned,  often  appearing  to  have  differ- 
ent qualities  to  different  perfons  j  and  no  two 
|)erfons  having  exactly  the  fame  ideas  of  any 
one  fenfible  quality  of  any  objeft  *.  Promt 
hence,  and  from  a  nation,  not  very  confident 
with  it,  that  con&ioufnefs  and  under ftanding 
were  to  be  refolved  into  matter  and  motion  j 
he  concluded,  that  all  things  are  in  a  per- 
petual flux  -f  i  and  that  nothing  is  true  or 

falfe, 

•  •  ThJs  opinion  was  reje6!ed  hy  Plato  arid  JriJIotUi 
iH  being  abufed  to  fcepticifm  and  the  taking  away 
the  n^fural  difcrimination  o(  good  and  evil,  begetting 
m  the  former,  as  Eh*.  Cudworth  fays,  a  prejudice  againtt 
k<     VM.  Eumal and  immutabk  M<frality^  Chap,  IV.  ai, 

;    t  E^fptft,  KM  jUNfeA'  «v  (fcUf>^My9^  JtC.     ^    I    wil(  fftyi 

^V  (nor  will  it  be  faid  amifd)  that  noehing  !«  ai^y  thing 
**  in  itfclf ;  and  that  we  nevei<  juftly  fay  of  any  ebjed^ 
t^  ttMt  it  //  this  or  that,     IC.we  call  an  objed  great,  it 

*  •  •*  appears 
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talfe  (arty  more  than  fweet  of  four)  in  it- 
felf,  but  relatively  to  the  perceivihg  mind, 
that  he  applied  this  particularly  to  moral 
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^<  apr]^eah9  aird  little;  if  bcary,  it  is  alfo  ligHt;  and 
*'  fo  6f  all  obje£{s  \  nothing  being  any  one  thing  more 
*'  than  another.  But  all  thiiigs,  of  which  we  wfongljr 
***  fay,  that  they  dre^  fpring  out  of  motion,  and  the 
^^  mixture  and  compofition  of  thirfg»  with  one  another; 
^*  for  nothing  ever  abfolutely  ij,  but  is  always  gene- 
**  rated.'*    «$•»  ^i  yap  g^  ««t*  rfJiK.    »u  7»yHT»i.    Vid* 

P/s/.  in  7^^^/.— -oi«  fx^tfra  f^oi  fcbhirutf  roictvla  /aid  tfr  »f  ifiot* 

bi»  h  &9i  roieiv\a  atv  <rot,    ^^  What  a  thing  appears  to  me, 
**  that  it  is  to  ffuJ*     *^  What  it  appears  to  you,  that 

»     it  is  tojrw.'*— <iiJ^jdri<  a^«  T*v  q/)^  aifi  rjrif  *at  a^ti^t^ 

iff  ifrKTnfti  dvir*.     «  The  obje£l  of  fenfe  is  always  trutl|» 
•*  nor  tan  it  deceive ;  for  it  is  knowledge."  Ibid. ■ 
It  Was  a  controverfy  much  agitated  among  the  antient 
philofdphe^s }  whether  all  things  ftood  ftill,  cfr  whether 
m\\  tkings  (towed.     Pantunides  held  the  former ;  Herd^ 
iHiuPi  6nd,  after  him^  Protagoroi  and  others,  the  letter. 
The  iiieaning  of  this  c6ntroverfy  (in  part  at  lead)  was. 
Whether  there  Was  or  was  not  any  thing  permanent  and 
heceffary  in   the  natures  of  things  ;  or,  "  as  Jriftotlg 
*'  declares  {Arijl.  Met.  Lib.  Hi.  cap.  5.)  whether  there 
•*  were  any  other  obje£{s  of  the  mind,  befides  fingular 
^<  fenAblesi  that  were  immutable  ;  and^  confequently, 
•*  whether  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  proper  fcience.** 
The  former  denied  this^  and  aflerted  ^fpo/Mn}»  wnxt^  a 
moveable  cffence.     ««  The  Parmenidtans  and  Pjthaga- 
reansj  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that,  befides  fin* 
gular  fenfibleS)  there  were  other  obje£{s  of  the  mind 

«•  Uttiverf4s 
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good  and  evil,  appears  from  feveral  paflage* 
in  Plato  s  *  T^becetetus^  where  thefe  nbtionis. 
oi  Protagoras' s  are  at  large  explained  and 
confuted. — He  that  would  have  a  fuller 
view  of  what  is  here  faid,  may  confult  this 
Dialogue  of  Plato's^  or  Dr.  Cudworth's  ^rea"-- 
tife  of  Immutable  and  Eternal  Morality* 

Such  is  the  agreement,  in  this  inftance,. 
between  the  opinions  of  modern  times  and 
thofe  of  Socrates  s  time.  Such  the  tendency 
of  the  account  of  morality  I  have  oppofed  ^ 
and  it  is  aftonifliing  how  far  fome,  wha 
have  embraced  it,  have  extended  it  to  our 
other  perceptions,  and  revived,  perhaps  eveft 
exceeded,  the  wildeft  doftrines  of  ancient 


I 


! 


*'  univerfal,  ctcrial,  and  immutable,  which  they  cal- 
."  led  the  intelligible  ideas,  all  originally  contained  in 
.*'  one  Archetypal  mind  or  underftanding."     Vid.  /»- 
telkSiual  Syjiem  by  Dr.  Cudworiby  p,  387.  ad  Edit. 

*  Ai^s  to»vt;P  ma'Kitf  n  cot  aptcxn  ra  /aijt*  EINAI   a}J<cc  riF* 

NETAI  »u  e^yafioy  xai  Kec>*09,  So€.  Tell  me,  is  it  your  opi- 
nion, that  nothing  ever  is,  but  is  made  good  and  virtuous  i 

fScXofcrtv  KT^vfi^tcr^Ui  ij%  ova.  «jTt  <pvau  ecvru¥  ovoiv  ovaiav  tavlov 

laof  ay  Joxp  xpj'o^  &c-  ^*-  ^\  "^^^^^Y  "^^'"^  cfpecially  afferted, 
that  nothing  is  juft  or  unjuft,  holy  ot  unholy,  natural- 
ly  and  eflentially,  but  relatively  to  opinion  or  fenfe. 

fcepticifiBi,. 
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fcepticifm.  Th^  primary  as  well  zsfecondary 
^tjualities  of  matter,  caufc,  efFeft,  conitexion, 
•extenfion,  duratioii,  identity,  and  almoft  all 
^about  which  knowledge  is  converfant,  have 
i)een  reprefented  as  only  qualities  of  our 
minds  :  the  idea  confounded  with  its  objefl:  c 
The  ejfe  and  thtfercipi  maintained  to  be  uni^ 
'verfally  the  fame ;  and  the  impoffibility  af- 
ferted  of  every  thing  except  imprejjions.  Thus, 
is  there  neither  matter,  nor  morality,  nor 
Deity,  nor  any  kind  of  external  exiflence  \ 
left.     All  our  difcoveries  and  boafted  know-  j 
Jedge  vanilh,  and  the  whob  univerfc  is  re-  ] 
<iuced  into  a  <:reature  of  fancy.     Every  fen-  ! 
timent  of  every  being  is  equally  juft.     No- 
thing being  pre^fent  to  our  minds  befide^/ 
our  own  ideas,  there  can  be  no  conception  1 
of  any  thing  diftindl  from  them  5"  no  bcingsj 
but  *  oujrfclves  s  no  difl:in6lion  between  paft • 

G  3  and 

*  Nor  ©Uriel ves  neither  5  for  to  ^w//?,  and  to  ie  f^-\ 
-ceivedy  being  the  fame,  perceptions  themfelves  can  have  . 
lio'exiftence,  unlefs  there  can  be  perceptions  of  per- 
xreptions  in  infinitum.  Beiides,  by  .this  fyftem,  the  only 
'ideftof  wha^t  we  call  ourfelves  is  the  contradidor^^ad  . 
monftrous  one  of  a'  feries  of  fucceffive  and  feparable  ' 
perceptions,  not  one  of  which  continues^  that  is,  exiJIs  j 
^  a|lj  iand  Ji/iihouc  any  fubftance  that  perceives. — Itl 
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I    and  future  time  j  no  pofTibility  of  remen>r 

'   bering  wrong,  or  forefeeing  wrong,     fie  ia 

the  wifeft  nian,  whp  has  the  moft  fertile 

imagination,  and  whofe  mind  is  ftoreU  with 

the  greateft  number  qf  notions,  their  con*? 

formity  to  the  truth  of  things  being  incap^ 

\   ^bleof  being queftioned.— -When  fpeculative 

1  ipen  have  proceeded  to  thefe  lengths,   or 

i   »vow  principles  direftly  implying  them,  it 

s^  I  |>ccome8  high  tiqie  to  leave  them  to  them^ 

^  ielvcs  ^, 

inight  be  further  remarked  y  that  the  very  fcheme  that 
take$  away  fhc  diftinftipn  bet>Yeen  paft  and  future,  and 
ndmits  of  no  real  exiftence  independent  of  perceptipiTg^ 
H  itfelf  derived  from  and  founded  upon  the  fuppofitioi^ 
of  the  frontrary;  1  mean,  the;  fuppoficiop  tjiat  there 
have  been  paft  impreffions,  of  which  all  ideas  are  copies  | 
and  that  certain  pbj«<9:s  have  been  obferved  to  have  been 
fconjoined  in  pqft  inftanpes,  and  by  this  means  produce^! 
fbat  cuftom;u:y  tranfitjpn  of  the  imagination  froq^  onf 
of  them  to  the  other,  in  vrWich^reafcning  is  faid  to  confift, 
It  would  have  been  abufint^  the  reader  to  mention  thefe 
extravagancies,  had  not  fome  of  them  been  ftarted  by 
fiiihop  Btrkeleyi  and  his  principles  adopted  ^nd  purt 
itt^d  .Dp  4  fyftem  of  fpepticifm,  that  plainly  includes 
them  aU,  by  another  writer  ^f  the  greateft  talents,  tp 
frbom  I  have  often  had  occasion  ip  refer.  See  Treati^ 
$fHmutn  Neture^  and  Philofophic^l  Effapj  by  Mr.  fl^m. 
f  See  Note  D  Appendix. 

•     « 
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C  H  A  P.      II. 


Of  our  Ideas  of  the  Beauty  and  De^ 
formity  of  ABiom. 


HAVING  confidercd  our  ideas  of  right 
and  'wrongs  I  come  now  to  coniider 
our  ideas  of  btauty^  and  its  contrary. 

This  is  the  fecond  kind  of  fcntiment,-  or 
perception,  with  refpe£l  to  a6lions,  which 
I  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding^ 
chapter.  Little  need  be  faid  to  {h«w,  that 
it  is  different  from  the  former.  We  are 
plainly  confcious  of  more  than  the  bare 
drfcernment  of  right  and  ivrong,  or  the 
cool  judgment  of  reafbn  concerning  thfe  ila-. 
tures  of  anions.  We  ^ten  (ay  of  fome 
3(^ions^  not  only  that  they  are  rights  but 
that  they  are  amiable ;  ^nd  of  others,  not 
only  that  they  are  nj^rmg^  but  ediws  and 
Jhociing.  Every  one  muft  fee,  that  thefe  epi* 
thctj  deaote  xht  4f light  i  or  on  the  contrary^ 
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^hc  horror  and  deteftation  felt  by  ourfclvcs  | 
and,  confcqucntly,  fignify  not  any  real  qua-, 
lities  or  charaders  of  aftions,  but  the  effeSls 
in  us,  or  the  particular  pleafure  and  pain, 
attending  the  confideration  of  them. 

**  What  then  is  the  true  account  of  thefe 
perceptions  ?  muft  they  nqt  arife  entirely 
from  an  arbitrary  ftrudure  pf  our  minds, 
"  by  which  certain  objefts,  when  obferved, 
"  are  rendered  the  occafions  of  certain  fen- 
"  fations  and  afFeftions  ?  And  therefore, 
**  in  this  inftance,  are  we  not  under  a  ne- 

«  .  » 

^^  ceffity  of  recurring  to  zfenje^  Can  there 
be  any  connexion,  except  fuch  as  arifes 
from  implanted  principles,  between  any 
perceptions  and  particular  modifications 
of  pleafure  and  pain  in  the  perceiving 
^^mind?" 

I  anfwer ;  That  there  may  be  fuch  a  con- 
nexion; and  that  I  think,  there  is  fuch  ^ 
connexion  in  many  ihftances;  and  parti- 
cularly in  this  inftance. 

Why  or  how  the  impreflions  made  by 
external  objeBs  on  our  bodily  organs,  pro- 
duce .  the  fenfations  conftantly  attending 
them,  it  is  not  poffible  for  us  to  difcover. 
The  fame  is  true  of  the  fenfations  and  affec- 
tions pf  mind  produced  by  the  objefts  of 

m^ny 
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many  oi  \\m  internal fenfes.  In  fuch  inftances, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  connexion  between 
the  efFeds  in  us  and  their  apparent  caufes ; 
and  the  only  account  we  can  give  is,  that 
^*  fuch  is  our  frame ;  fo  God  has  feen  fit  to 
^*  adapt  our  faculties  and  particular  objefts 
^^  to  one  another/'  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true  univerjally.     There  are  obj efts  which 
have  a  natural  aptitude  to  pleafc  or  difpleafe 
our  minds.  And  thus  in  thtfpiritual  world, 
the  cafe  is  the  fame,  as  iij  the  corporeal  \ 
where,  though  there  are  events  which  we 
cannot  explain,  and  numberlefs  caufes  and 
effefts  of  which,    for  want  of  being  ac-r 
quainted  jwilh  the  inVvard   ftrudure  and 
coiiilitutiioa  of  bodies,  we  know  no  more 
Ithan  their  exiftence :  There  are  alfo  caufeai 
the  jn^nner  of  whofe  operation  we  under-i- 
ftand  I  and  events,  between  which  we  dif? 
cern  a  ne^pflary  connexion. 
X   One  aceo)ant,  jherefores  of  the  fefttiments 
we  are  examining,  is;  **  that  fuch  are  th< 
*^  natures  of  cprt^in  ^dlipns,   that,  when 
\^  perceiv$d„  ther?  mjift  refult  certain  emo-r 
1*  tiQps.and  ^ffjpftipns/'  " 

That  there  are  objects  which  haw  a  na^ 
tural  aptitude  to  pleafe  pr  offend,  and  be- 
|WC§n  which  9nd  the  coiitemplating  min4 

there 


thcmis  a  neceflaiy  congruity  or  incongniityj 
feem«  to  me  unqueftionablc.-^'For,  what 
ihall  w€  fiy  of  fupreme  and  compbt^  excel-*^ 
knl)e?  is  what  we  mean  by  this  only  « 
particular  kind  of  fenfation ;  or,  if  ioxnt-i^ 
thing  real  and  obje&ive,  can  it  be  contem-^ 
plated  without  emotion  ?  Muft  there  be 
the  aid  of  a  fenfe  to  make  the  qharader  of 
the  Deity  appear  amiable ;  or,  would  pure 
and  abftra£)'  reafon  be  indifferent  to  it  ?  I9 
there  any  thing  more  neceflary  to  caufe  it 
to  be  loved  and  admired  hciiA^s^knomng  it? 
The  moro  it  is  known,  and  the  better  it  ia 
under&ood,  muft  it  not  the  more  delight  f  ' 

Again,  a  reafonable  being,  void  of  all 
fuperadded  deternH nations  or  icnibs,  who 
know^  what  order  and  happineCc^M^  would^ 
I  tkink,  Qnavoidat^iy,  irfcei^e  pUafure  from 
the  fttwey  of  an  univerfe  whert  *perf«<ft  oiv 
der  prevailed  5  and  the  <5ontrary  profpeft  <i# 
timv«i^t  cofifufion  Aiid  mifery  vv^utd  ^fftnd 
him» 

But  his  ovm  fteppinefs  iind  mifery  are; 
V^ideniably,  ofcjedbs,  which  no  being  can' 
contemplate  with  indi^erenc^^  Of  which 
|ft  the  next  chcjptcr. 

What  is  thus  true,  in  thefe  and  other  iii^ 
ftanpes,  is  patt}?u}ariy  tvi^jit  in  tfee  prefeitf 
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cafe.  It  15  not  indeed  plainer,  that>  in  any 
tnflancest  there  are  correfpondencies  and 
connexions  of  things  among  themfelvcs';  or 
that  one  motion  has  a  tendency  to  producQ 
another;  than  it  is,  that  virtue  is  naturally 
adapted  to  ple(^Je  every  obferving  mind  i  and 

vice  the  contrary. 1  cannot  perceive  aa, 

action  to  be  right,  without  approving  it ;  or 
(ipprovf  it,  without  being  confcipus  of  fome 
degree  of  fathfaSion  and  complacency,     I 
cannot  peyceive  an  aftion  to  be  wrong,  with-r 
put  difapproving  it ;  or  difapprove  it,  with-, 
out  being  difpleafed  with  it.     Right  a6lions 
then,  as  fuch,  rauft  be  grateful^  and  v/ronij 
pnes  ungrateful  to  us.     The  one  muft  ap-r 
pear  anfia/^k^  and  the  other  unamiable  and 
f^afe. — Gpodnefs,   faithfulnefs,  juftice,   and 
l^ratitud^  on  the  one  hand;  and  crusty, 
treachery,  injuftice,  and  ingratitude  on  tb^ 
pther,  cannot  appear  alike  to  any  mind. 
On  al|  who  perceive  and  compare  them, 
they  muft  have  oppofite  efFefts.     Tht^r^ 
ipuft  be  likM,  the  laft  diilil((;d ;  thejrji  muft 
i^  }ov^,  the  lafi  hated*    ^or  is  it  po0iblq 
th4t  theie  fentitnents  ihopld  be  r^verfedt 
To  ieMd  virtue,  is  to  admire  \t.  Tp  behpM 
it  in  its  intriqiic  and  complete  importance, 
(^j[Wty^  an4  ?3C?e|le|K:e|  i$  tp  poffefj  fuprejne 

jifeiaipft 
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afFeflion  for  it.  Oh  the  contrary;  to  fer^ 
iteive  vice^  is  the  very  fame  as  to  biame  and 
jcondemn.  To  perceive  it  in  its  naked  form 
and  malignity,  is  to  dread  and  dcteft  it 
above  all  things. 

Self-approbation  and  felf- reproach  areth^ 
chief  fources  of  private  happinefs  and  mifery. 
Thefe  are  connected  with,  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon,  our  confcioufnefs  of  pra6liC- 
ing  or  not  praftiling  virtue.  Self-appro- 
bation cannot  be  feparated  from  the  remem- 
brance of  having  done  well-,  nor  felf-con- 
demnation  from  the  remembrance  of  having 
^one  wroftg.  Nothing  can  be  of  more  ^on- 
fequencc  to  a  being,  who  is  obliged  to  be 
perpetually  reflieding  on  himfelf,  than  to  be 
at  peace  with  himfelf,  and  able  to  bear  the 
furvey'  of  his*  adlions.  Virtue  and  vice, 
therefore,  from  t}{G  natures  of  things^  are  the 
immediate  and  principal,  and  the  moft  eon- 
ftan^  and  intimate  caufes  of  private  happi- 
ftefs  and  mifery. 

'  It  ihould  be  remembered  here,  that  the 
^flfefts  produced  by  the  confideration  of 
virtue  and  vice,  muft  be  different  in  different 
beings,  and  in  the  feme  being  in  different 
circumftances  of  his  exiftence.     The  plea- 

fure  received  from  virtuous  a^Hons,  (that  i« 
'"     '  .  the 
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the  fenfe  of  beauty  in  them)  muft  be  vaded 
by  numberlefs  caufes,  both  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  aftions,  and  in  the  under- 
ftandings  and  conditions  of  the  percipient 
beings.     Pain  or  ficknefs ;  the  influence  of 
implanted  byaffes  and  propenfions;  many 
different  difpofitions   of  the  temper,   and 
afibciated  ideas,  may  leflcn  or  prevent  the 
effefts  that  would  other  wife  follow  the  per- 
ception of  moral  good  and  evil :  But  ftill 
the  effential  tendencies  continue  the  fame ; 
and  to  every  rational  mind  properly  difpoferf, 
morally  good  a<5lions  muft  for  ever  be  accept^ 
abky  and  can   never   of  tbemfelves  offend; 
and  morally  evil  actions  muft  for  ever  be 
difagreeable^    and   can   never  of  tbemfelves 
pleafe. — The  effefts  produced  by  all  caufes 
depend  on  the  particular  circumftances  in 
which  they  operate,  and  muft  differ  as  thefe 
differ.     And,    agreeably    to   this    general 
obfervation,  the  fame  objefts  of  moral  dif- 
cernment,  whatever   may  be  their  natural 
aptitude,  muft  affeft  reafonable  beings  differ- 
ently, according  to  the  different  difpofitions 
they  are  in,  and  the  different  clearnefs  of 
their  perceptioris, 

thefe 
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Tke&  6bfefvatiofts  feem  to  kad  ib  tf^ 
idea  of  the  hapjMncfs  qi  the  Deity,  that  may 
deferve  to  be  juft  mentioned.  Were  th« 
foundations  of  happinefs  of  a  nature  entirely 
fa^llitious,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  con- 
ceivet  how  that  Being,  who  is  Mmfeif  the 
caufe  of  all  things,  and  can  derive  nothing 
from  any  foreign  fouree,  could  bu  happy. 
But  it  has  been  ihewn,.that  there  are  obje^s 
of  contemplation  naturally  produftivc  of 
delight ;  and  perfe^ions  or  qualities  imply^s 
ing  bleifednefs*  A  reajonable  being  is  cap-« 
able  of  greater  happinefs  than  a  being  merely 
finfitive^  He  has,  in  bimfelf\  the  fources  of 
fuperior  enjoyment.  And  as  much  morff 
wifdom  and  reafon  as  any  being  poffefles  j 
fb  much  the  higher  bliis  he  is  capable  of* 
There  is,  therefore,  in  the  natures  of  things^ 
a  ftable  and  [jermanent  foundation  of  hap- 
pinefs. And  that  of  the  Deity  may  refulC 
neccflarily  and  wholly  from  what  he  iV  *> 
from  his  poiTefling  in  himfelf  all  truth,  aU 
good,  all  perfe6tion,  all  that  is  beatifying."^ 
But  this  is  a  fubje6t  much  above  us^  aDd  J 

*  0(  w^cLVfi,vt  ^i»  irt  xai  fAUKapi^,  JK'  mStf  h  t»l  ifirlT|f$it## 
Jri/j^  fU  Rep,  Lib.  yii.  cap.  i, 

fulpcfl 
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fttfpe^,  tbttt  in  think'mg  of  God  as  a  bappy 
being  we  fail  into  fome  grof»  mir-»co})cep«« 
tion3. 

To  return  therefore  from  this  digrefliom 
The  observations  now  noade  will  not  ac^* 
count  for  all  our  feelings  and  affections  with 
fefpeCt  to>  virtue  and  vice.  Our  intelle6lual 
faculties  are  in  their  infancy.  The  lowed 
degrees  of  reafon  are  fufficient  to  difcoveK 
moral  diJiinSlions  in  general  3  becaufe  tbefe 
are  felf* evident,  and  included  in  the  ideas 
of  certain  anions  and  charafters*  'I^he; 
muft,  therefore,  appear  to  all  who  are  cap^ 
able  of  making  anions  the  objects  of  their 
reflexion.  But  the  extent  to  which  they 
appear,  and  the  accuracy  and  force  with 
which  they  are  difcerned ;  and,  confequent* 
Jy,  their  influence^  muft,  fo  far  as  they  are 
the  objects  of  pure  intelligence,  be  in  pro-* 
poftion  to  the  (Irength  and  improvement  of 
the  rational  faculties  of  beings  and  their 
acquaintance  with  truth  and  the  natures  of 
thii^- 

Fifqm  hence^  it  muft  appear,  that  in  men 
it  is  neceflary  that, the  rational  principle^  6t 
tte  intelleSl^al  difcernment  oi  right  and  wrongs 
ibould  b©  aided  by  infHnBi'^e  determnati&ns^ 

—The 


9^  Of  out  tdeai  of        ■    ' " 

J — The  dtflates  of  mere  resfon,  being  flpwi^ 
and/deliberate,  would  be  otherwife  much  too 
weak.  The  condition  in  which  we  artf 
placed,  renders  many  urgent  paflions  necef- 
fary  for  us  ;  and  thefe  cannot  but  often  in- 
terfere with  our  fentiments  of  redtitudd* 
Reafon  alone,  (imperfedl  as  it  is  in  us)  \i 
by  no  means  fufficient  to  defend  us  againfll 
the  danger  to  which,  in  fuch  circuniftances, 
we  are  expofed.  Our  Maker  has,  therefore; 
wifely  provided  remedies  for  its  imperfec-* 
tions ;  and  eftablifhed  a  due  balance  in  our 
frame  by  annexing  to  our  intelleftualper-* 
ceptions  fenfations^and  inftinfts,  which  giV6 
them  greater  weight  and  force. 

In  fhort.  The  truth  feems  to  be  that^ 
*'  in  contemplating  the  aaions  of  moral 
agents,  we  have  both  a  perception  of  the 
underftanding^  and  a  feeling  of  the  heart ; 
"  and  that  the  latter,  or  the  effefts  in  us  ac- 
"  companying  our  moral  perceptions,  de-* 
•'  pend  oil  two  caufes.  Partly,  on  the  po- 
"  fitive  conftitution  of  our  natures:  But 
**  principally  on  the  effential  congruity  or 
"  incongruity  between  moral  ideas  and  our 

**intelle6lual  faculties  *." 

Ifi 

*  Placet  fuapte  natura'-'^vtrtus.         Sen. 

Etiamji  a  nullo  laudetur^  natura  eft  laudabiU*    TuLLT* 
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%  ^.It  may  he  difficult  to  determiae  the  pre- 
Ifjfe  limits  hetyv^een  thefe  two  fources  of  our 
ipental  feelings.;  and  to  fay,  how  far  the 
tSQ&&  of  the  one  are  blended  with  thofe  of 
the  other.  It  is  undoubted,  that  we  fhould 
have  felt  and  a6ied  other  wife  than  we  now 
4o,  if  t^e  decifions  of  reafon  had  been  left 
entirely  without  fupport  5  nor  is  it.eafy  to 
imagine  .hQW  pernicious  to  us  this  would 
have  proy^  On  this  account  it  cannot 
be.doulHed,  but  that  both  the  caufes  I  have 
mentioned  unite  their  influence:  And  the 
great.queftion  in  morality  is,  not  whether  we 
ewe  much  CO  implanted  fenfes  and  determi« 
l^ations ;  .bijt  whether  we  owe  all  to  them. 

It  was,  probably,  in  confequence  of  not 
duly  confidering  the  difference  I  have  now 
iafifted  on  between  the  honejlum  and  pul^ 
^ri;^  (the  j^xatoy  and  ««X0»;)  or  of  npt  care- 
fully diflinguifliing  between  the  difcern-» 
mcnt  of  the  mind,  and  the  fcnfations  at- 
tending  it  in  , our  moral  perceptions;  that 
the  Author, of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Original 
of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue^j  was  led  to 
derive  all  our  ideals  of  virtue  from  an  im- 
planted fenfe.  Moral  good  and  evil,  he 
every  where  defcribes,  by  the  effefts  j^ccomr* 
paay ing  the .  perception  of  them.    ,Tbe  rgc^ 

H  .ti^ 
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titude  of  an  a£lion  is,  with  him,  tht  fame 
with  its  gratefulnefs  to  the  obfcrvcr^  aind 
wrong,  the  contrary.  But  what  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  right  and  pleafur^y  tvrong 
and  painj  are  as  different  as  a  caafe  and  its 
cffe6t  i  what  is  underjiood,  and  what  is  felt ; 
abfolute  truth,  and  \u  agreeablenefs  to  the 
mind. — Let  it  be  granted,  as  undoubtedly 
it  muf):,  that  fome  degree  of  pleafure  is  in- 
feparable  from  the  obfervation  of  virtuous 
anions  * :  It  is  juft  as  unreafonable  to  in- 
fer from  hence,  that  the  difcernment  of  vir- 
tue is  nothing  diflinft  from  the  reception 
of  this  pleafure  ;  as  it  would  be  to  infer,  as 
fome  have  done,  that  folidity,  extenfion, 
and  figure  are  only  particular  modes  of  fen^ 
fation ;  becaufe  attended,  whenever  they  are 
perceived,  with  fome  fenfations  of  fight  or 
touch,  and  inipoffible  to  be  conceived  by 
the  imagination  without  them. 
"  An  able  writer  on  thefe  fubjefis,  tells  us 
that,  after  fome  -f-  doubts,  he  at  lafl  fatis- 
fied  himfelf,  that  all  beauty,  whether  na- 
tural 

:  *  The  virtue  of  an  adion,  Mr*  Hum^  fays,  is  its 
pl^afirtg  us  after  a  particular  manner.  Tnatifi  of  Human 
Nature^  Vol,  iii.  page  103. 

f  Sec  Mr.  Balgufs  Traffi  en  thi  Fwndatm  of  M$ral 
fh  p.  6l« 
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tur^al  or  moral,  is  a  fpecies  of  ahfolute  truth ; 
as  refulting  from»  or  confifling  in,  the  ne- 
ceflary  relations  and  congruities  of  ideas* 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  this  means.  Na^ 
turai  beauty  will  be  confidered  prefently. 
And  as  to  moral  beauty y  one  would  think^ 
that  the  meaning  muft  be,  that  it  denotes  a 
real  quality  of  certain  a£tions»  But  the 
word  beauty  feems  always  to  refer  to  the 
reception  of  pleafure ;  and  the  beauty ^  there- 
fore*, of  an  action  or  chara6ter,  muft  (igni- 
fy  its  being  fuch  as  pleafes  us^  or  has  an 
aptnefs  to  pleafe  when  perceived :  Nor  can 
it  be  juft  to  conceive  more  in  the  a£lion 
itfelf^  or  to  affirm  more  of  it,  than  this  apt^ 
nefsy  or  that  objettive  goodnefs  or  rectitude 
on  which  it  depends.  Beauty  and  loveli* 
nefs  are  fynonimous ;  but  aji  obje£i  felf^ 
lovely  can  only  mean  an  obje<ft^  by  its  nature^ 
fitted  to  engage  love. 

But  it  may  be  farther  worth  obferving, 
that  the  epithets  beautiful  and  umiable  are, 
in  common  language,  confined  to  aflions 
and  charaders  that  pleafe  ys  highly ^  from  the 
peculiar  degree  of  moral  worth  and  virtue 
apprehended  in  them.  All  virtuous  actions 
mufl:  be  pleafing  to  an  intelligent  obferver  % 
but  they  do  not  all  pleafe  to  the  degree  ne- 

H  z  ceflary 


jd^fikryi^^ !eiMitle  them  to  thefeepkbefe,  sKf 
^gv«  generally  apply  thero.-^Tbe  nature  an^ 
.origin  *of  our  ideas  of  the*d4ffercnt  degfeos 
<of  virtue  and  vice  Sn  anions  wiU  be  the 
lubje6t  of  a  jpaxticukr  daquiry  hereafter. 

Thefe  -obfervatiotts  are  applicable  tvith 

'^  little  variation  to  natural  bfauty.    The 

general  fonrce  of  it,   as  jobfervcd  by  Dr. 

Hutchefim^  is  itrNrpoRMiXY  amid&t  VAi^ra- 

T  Y.    If  we  aflt,  why  this  pleajes  f    ^he  pro- 

:|>er  anfwer,  J  think,  is,  that  by  its  ^nature  4| 

r  is  adapted  to  pieafe-^There  fcems  no  -mofe 

i  cccafion  in  this  cafe  to  ibav«  <i?ecouife  to  mt 

implanted  fenfe  than  in  the  for^er.wSome 

iDbje<as,  I  have  fhewn,  are  neeeffarily  fatif- 

factory  to  oar  thoughts,  and  carry  in  them- 

fdyes  a  power  ^to  give  pleafure  when4ttr-* 

:  -veyed.    And  though  this  pleafure  in  many^ 

circumftances  is  loft>  «nd  regular  and  har- 

.^monious  forms,  through  the  influence  of 

,' counter  a£ling  caufes,  may  fometimes  even 

offend  5  ydt  they  are. incapable  of  oiffendklg 

usfuehy  or  under  the  conception  of  regular 

'  «nd  harmonious  :  That- is,-  it  is  not  in  any 

inftance  they  give  pain,  but  fome  malady  ia 

,  the  mind,  or  fome  difagteeable  idea ^ifibciat* 

«d:  with  them*  -       i 

■*  .  - 


-:  Tj^rfoilowing  ^9^i  defer ve  i^tice,  an4 
HE^y  be  €pn&<^«e4  as  cootribt^tifig  g^a.-ly 
tQ(M/9«49  pfodnQiOtS  1:.'^^  compl^^OEi^y  o^'  our 

mio^i  ki  if«^ular  «l^e^i  mi  d»  p^-^fcyeffl*? 
f^e  give  tdespk 

F/Vy?,  They  are  more  eAli^y  vi^^yfid  an4 
09fnp<r'^eM^  bjf  QW-  nuirwts.  JEyefy  one 
fcftawR  feoyy  nouch  nfto^e  difii<;wlt  it  is  tp  re- 
tain in  tba  memofy,  a  inuhitii49  <rf.  jthii^gis 
mkiiM  $in  m:i«oainei^4  and  ^  19  -f  <^ufio% 
fban  ^  things  difpofed  i»??oFdiRg  ^  a  rulp 

Mni  p|»R.    Jt  i?  or^  that  uiiit:es  t ji^  parts 

«rf  A  cofupikated  ofej^  fQ  t^«^^  we  c»i 

i^iyejr  il  9t  onc^  vyit))  4iftin^i)efs  and  C^f 
tisfa^ion ;  whereas,  if  it  wapjt^  ofidei*  it 

«9«Wbec0i»e  net^Hie,  bat  n  mpltipijcity 

iHTroJi^  »n4  ^eibftpr^ffedi  between  many  di£- 
jEf  r««^  *  pa^?,  wbjch  hf^  flp  t:qrrefp9n4en<)c 

to  mn  ftnetbfir,  jiiyl  each  of  which  wo^Vl 

**qttire  %  4iftif*^  id^a  pf  itfelf.  Py  r*^/"*- 
Wify,  «)^«i(^  isi^Mfiife^  and  det^rmitted,  apd 
Inimt^  itfelf ,  f «  it  wf  re,  coB<|Viersd  by  tlje 
«^ii^,  ^i  !fi»i|»jf#«d  t9  '^  ^'iGnf  -The  ju4- 
Jicfs  of  thefe  ob^ryatiq^M  wijl  A^fpe*?  i  to  %py 
;  H  %.  :-        pne. 
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one,  by  confidering  abftraft  truths,  and  the 
geheral  laws  of  nature  j  or  by  thinking  of 
a  thoufand  equal  lines,  as  ranged  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  Polygon,  or,  oh  the  con- 
trary, as  joined  to  one  another  at  adventuref 
without  any  order. 

Farther.  Order  and  fymmetry  give  ob- 
jects their  ftability  and  ftrength,  and  fub- 
ferviency  to  any  valuable  purpofe-  What 
ftrength  would  an  army  havg,  without  or- 
der?  Upon  what  depends  the  health  of 
animal  bodies,  but  upon  the  due  order  and 
adjuftments  of  their  leveral  parts  ?  What 
happinefs  could  prevail  in  the  world,  if  i^ 
was  a  chaos  ? 

thirdly.  •  Regularity  and  order  evidence 
art  and  defign.  The  obje6ls  in  which  they 
appear  bear  the  impreffes  of  intelligence 
ujpon  them;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  their  agreeablnefs. 

Cbnfufion  denotes  only  the  negation  of 

regularity  and  order,  and  it  is  not  pofitive- 

.  Jy  difpleafiog  except  where  we    expeded 

'  order ; .  or  where  it  appears  to  be  owin^  tcj 

mpotencc  and  want  of  flcilL 

It  is  fcarcely  needful  tp  obferve,  that 
brutes  are  incapable  of  the  pleafures  of  beau- 
ty,  becaufe  they  proceed  from  a  compart f<m 

of 
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of  obje6ls,  and  a  difcemment  of  analogy^ 
^efign.  BnA  proportion^  to  which  their  faciil-- 
tjies  xlo  not  reach. 

It  has  been  aflerted  that  it  is  variety  alone 
that  pleafes  in  beautiful  objeds ;  and  the 
uniformity  only  as  necelTary  to  make  it  dif- 
tin<ftly  perceivable  by  the  mind.  It  might, 
perhaps,  with  equal  r^lafon,  be  affirmed  that 
it  is  uniformity  alone  that  pleafes,  and  variety 
pnly  as  requiiite  to  its  being  exhibited  and 
4ii^y  ed  in  a  greater  degree. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  that 
natural  beauty  is  a  real  quality  of  objects,— ^ 
It  feems  impoffible  for  any  one  to  conceive 
the  objects  themfelves  to  be  endowed  with 
more  than  a  particular  order  of  parts,  and 
with  powerSy  or  an  affinity  to  our  perceptive 
faculties,  thence  arifing  \  and,  if  we  call 
this  beauty^  then  it  is  an  abfolute,  inherent 
quality  of  certain  objeds  j  and  equally  exift- 
ent  whether  any  mind  difcerns  it  or  not. 
But,  furcly,  order  and  regularity  are,  more 
properly^  the  caufes  of  ^e^uty  than  beauty  it* 

fiif' 

It  may  be  farther  worth  the  reader's  con- 
fideration,  how  far  the  account  given  of  the 
pleafures  received  from  the  contemplation 
of  moral  good  and  of  natural  beauty  may  be 

Jl  4.  ^pplie^ 
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applied  to  the  pleafu res  received  fmln.i^an}* 
other  fources ;  ds  the  apprhbatitm  (f  eurftU 
Jow-creaiureSy  greatnefs  of  objeBs^-  difcovery  of 
truth  and  increaf^  of  knowledge. 

I  will  fctily  add,  that  in  fuch  enquiries  zt 
thefe/we  arfc  neceffarily  led  to  confider  thd 
matufe  and  origin  of  our  notiohs  oi perfect 
tion  and  excellency. 

:  Thofe  who  think  there  is  no  diilinflitnii 
in  point  of  reab^^/^i?^  excellence  and  worthj 
l>etween  dBions  arid  ebara0ers,  may  be  cx- 
pe6led  to  fly  to  a  fenfi  to  accotrnt  for  dny 
preference  we  give  in  Our  ideas  to  any  bb*^ 
je6t$  *,  We  have. ideas  of  diflffereht  degreed 
X>f  pe^e<aioft  in  different  objcds ;  huk^  upon 
this  fchemei  they  are  all  an  illu/ion.  The 
whole  cdrtipafs  and  poffibility  o^  beitig  is^ 

*  We  have  the  idea^  of  greater  decency  and  dignity 
Tn  fome  pleafures  tnan  in  others ;  as,  in  the  pleafures 
t)f  th'e  im^jgiiiation  or  the  Undetftahdiiig,  when  corn- 
ered yffhki  fliofe  of  the  bodily  fenfo.  Dr.  ituhhefon^ 
after  obferving  this,  feems  uncertain  whether  it  ought 
to  be  afcribed  to  a  conftant  opinion  of  injdocence  in  the 
former  pleafures ;  which  would  reduce  the  preference 
"We  giVe  tBertii  i^  he  fays,  to  the^  moral  finfe  j  or  wheat 
ther  theVtIte  riot  in  thfefe  ciftd  a  different  fort  oiF  pcr^ 
ceptiqns  to  he  Reckoned  another  chfs  of  fenfatloH^ 
jScc  Treatije  of  the  PaJJtons^  Sc<Sk#  1,  Art.  I. 
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tb  the  eye  of  right  reafon,  in  this  rcffp^  ciw 
tireiy  on  a  kvel.  The  very  notion  of  iri*' 
/r/^e¥?eUcnfe,7^^  worth  anddiffefcirt  Atf 
grccs  of  obje&ive  perfedlicwi  and  impdrfcc^ 
tion^  implies  an  impoflibility  aiid  contra** 
difliira*— How  can  it  be  poffihle  for  any 
{)erfon  to  acquiefce  in  fuch  an  opiiAion? 
.When,  ^t  conceive  of.  an  intelligent  being 
as  a  mbrt. noble  and  perfeSf  riatufie  than  a 
elod  of  earth ;  do  we  then  err  ?  li  it  owing 
to  an.  iftipkmted  power,  that  we  make  fuch 
a  dilVui^iod  ;  or  that,  ih  particular,  we  givfe 
the  fireference  in  our  efteem  to  the  divine 
hature,  as  furpafling  infinitely  in  exerlience^ 
and  dignity y  all  other  natni*es  ?  The  truth 
is ;  thefe,  like  the  othei:  ideas  taken  notice 
of  in  the  preceding  chapter^  are  ideas  of  the 
bnderftanding.  They  are  derived  from  the 
cdgniaailce:  it  takes  of  the  domparativfe 
efiencbs.ef  Jthings ;  and  arife  necdflfdrily  in 
iDUt  ihind$  upon  cohfiddfing  certain  cbje<3» 
fmd  qualities  becauie  they  denote  mt  what; 
9fcjed,  faut  what  fuch  ofa^^s  and  quaJitiiM^ 

There  is  in  tiature  an  infinite  variety  of 
ekiflienoes^andobjedkSf  which  we  as  ufiOvoid- 
ebly  cottodhre  endowbd  tvith  various  degrees 
pifeifeSim^  as  w«l  conceive  of  them  at  all, 

or 
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or  confider  them  as  different.  It  iS  not  pof- 
iiblc  to  cpntemplatc  and  compare  dead  mat- 
ter and  life;  brutality  and  reafon;  mifery 
end  jiappin^fs ;  yirtne  aod  vice ;  ignorance 
and  knowledge  J  impotence  and  power ;  the 
deity  and  inferior  beings ;  without  acquir- 
ing the  ideas  of  better  zvA  worfe  j  perfe£i  and 
imperfeB ;  noble  and  ignoble ;  excellent  and 
i^j/r*— rThe  firft  remove  from  nothing  is 
iimwrought  matter.  Next  above  thisi  is 
vegetative  life ;  from  whence  we  aCcend  ta 
feniitive  and  animal  life,  and  from  thence 
to  happy  and  active  intelligence;  which  ad* 
smts  of  aa'  infinite  variety  of  degrees,  and 
of  different  orders  and  clalTes  of  beings, 
rifing  without  end,  above  one  another. 
Every  fucceffive  advance  of  our  thoughts 
in  this  griadation,  cqnveys  the  notion  of 
higher  and  higher  ^xeellence  and  worthy 
till  at  lafV  we  arrive  at  uncreated  and  com- 
plete excelleuce.  Hifi  this  is  npt  intellediuid 
perception,  hut  ffn/ation  nierely ;  then  may 
all  nature  as  it  n:ow  ftands  in  our  ideas  be 
reverfed ;  and  the  duft  we  tread  be  conceive 
led  tQ  pofTefs  fupreme  excellence,  as  juftly 
and. truly  as  now  the  contrary  is  conceived. 
I  am  pleafed  to  find  an  excellent  writer 
exprefling   fully  my   ientiments   on  thb 
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fubjeft  *.    •?  We  cannqt  (fays  he)  avoid 
?f  pbferving,  that  of  things  \yhicl^  occur  tp 
?^  our  thoughts,  the  idea  of  fuperior  «xcel« 
f*  lence  accompanies  fqaie  qppa  a  cprnpar 
f*  rifpn  with  others.  As  the  external  fenfes 
?*  diftinguiih  betvjreen  pleafant  and  painful 
5*  jn  their  objefts,  aiid  *!>?  internal  fcQfc 
f'  perceives  a  difference  between  the  beau- 
f^  tiful  and  the  deformed ;  fo  the  underjland^^ 
f*  ing  not  only  feparates  truth  from  falfer 
<f  hood,   but  difcerns  a  dignity  in  fome 
f*  beings- and  fome  qualities  beyond  others. 
^*  It  is  not  poflible  for  a  man  to  ponfider 
f '  inanimate  nature  and  life,  the  brutal  and 
•*  the  rational  powers,  or  virtue  and  vice, 
f*  with  a  perfect  indifference,  or  without 
<*  preferring  one  before  the  other  in  his 
ff  efleem.    And  the  idea  of  a  difference  in 
f ^  the  degrees  of  their  perfe6lion,  as  necef^ 
f *  farily '  arifes  in  his  mind,  as  that  of  a 
!5  dilli^ence  in  their  being/' 
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AffeBiens^ 


HAT  cq^^?Q9Kt  to  Ik  cm^vure^  int<n 
,  sKcofdiQg  tQ^the  wckr  prc^oTQct  in 
l»?g^'7i  14  our  pefc^tioii  of  aoQ£>  luotd  ij.t* 
^fiisjEtiTi  But  before  I- ent0r  ofi  ,^9  ;eii>- 
jijwry,,  I  rauft  turn  the  reader '3  f  ttcntioa  ta 
^fiotlaier  rut|)e^  c lofefy.  conoiediecl  with  .th« 
jfubji^.already  exaxQtned,  and  the  confiders- 
4^-pf.whkfai  nty.  d«fign  in  tlas,5fn»rk  iwUl 
\  dnot  aJk>!iy  nue  to.  omit*.  I  mean*  the  odgiti 
of  our  aflfe6tioti3  injgenenti  %.\2ea^  paclica' 
larly,  of  felf-hve  and  benevolence. 


Each  of  our  affedions  has  its  particular 

1  jend.     Self-love  leads  us  to  defire  and  pur« 

I  int private^  and  Benevolence,  puilichap^ 

j  pinefs.    Ambition  is  the  love  of  fame,  and 

'  -  ^  ^  '  ^   ^'  diftinftion* 
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;  and  CvRiogiTY  18  the  love  of 
what  is  new  and  uncommon.  The  dt>jfi6)*s 
t)f  thefe  and  aU  tmr  other  afFe£tion^,  are 
deiired  for  their  own  lakes  ;  and  ^conAitute 
fo  mamy  diftinift  piindples  of  action.  W^at 
is^  not  at  all  deiiredy^r  itfelf^  bot  only  as  a 
means  of  Something  elfe,  cannot,  wiith  any 
propriety,  be  called  the  ofc^£t  of  an  affec^ 
tion.  H,  fcxr  examp^,  according  ^to  the 
opinion  ofrfonK,  we  de&reevery  thing  mer efy 
as  tlie  meams  cfoitir  own  good,  and  with  aa 
4ittimate  virew  to  it,  then  in  reaKty  we  de** 
lii'e  cHothirtg  ibiirt  onr  owii  good,  and  have 
ionly  the  one  <fi ngle  asfFedtion  of  felf-love* 

As  all  moral  approbation  and  difappro^ 
i|>ation,  and  our  ideas  of  beauty  and  defoi> 
tmity,  have  been  afcribed  to  an  internal 
^yENSE  5  meaning  by  this,  not  *•  any  inward 
*^^  power  of  perception,"  but  "  an  implanted 
^*  ^^pr,  different  from  rvafon  ;*'  io^  all  our 
^efires  and  affeiSions  have,  iri  like  mannei^  \ 
4>eeh  afcribed  to  instinct,  meaning  hyin^  \ 
*Jlin£^j  not  merely  "  the  immediate  difire  of  an  \ 
^^  i>*>^i5fr  but '«  the  reafonoi  this  dcfire;  : 
At.  ^j.  j^jx  intpkttited  frofenjion:' — The-former 
^opinion  i^have  already  at  large  examined. 
^J^  am  nowvto^amine  the  latter. 

i:;dv/ 
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•*  Is  then  all  dcfirc  to  be  confidei-ed  a* 
"  wholly  infiin&ive?  Is  it,  in  particulari 
"  owing  to  nothing  but  an  original  bias 
"  given  our  natures^  which  they  might 
"  have  either  wanted  or  have  received  in 
"  a  contrary  dirediofa  j  that  we  are  at 
"  all  concerned  for  our  own  good,  or  foir 
•*  the  good  of  others  ?" 

As  far  \is  this  enquiry  relates  id  private 
good,  we  may  withdut  hefitatioh  anfwer  in 
the  negative.  The  ddire  of  happinefs  for 
vurfehes,  certainly  arifes  dot  from  instinct* 
i  The  full  and  adequate  account  of  it,  is,  tbe 
1  nature  of  happinefs.  It  is  impofiible,  but 
that  creatures  capable  of  pleafant  and  pein- 
ful  fenfations,  (hould  lave,  and  chufe  the  one; 
and  difike  and  avoid  the  other.  No  beingt 
who  knows  what  happinefs  and  mifery  are;, 
can  be  fuppofed  indifferent  to  them,  with- 
out a  plain  contradidion.  Pain  is  not  a 
poffible  objed  of  defire ;  nor  happinefs,  of 
averfon.  No  power  whatfoever  can  caufc  a 
creature,  in  the  agonies  of  torture  and 
mifery,  to  be  pleafed  with  his  date,  to  like 
it  for  itfelf,  or  to  wifh  to  remain  fo.  Nor 
can  any  power  caufe  a  creature  rgoicing  ia 
bUfs  to  dijlike  his  ftate,  or  be  afraid  of  its 
continuance.    Then  only  can  this  bappent 

when 


/ 
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\t\itvi  pain  can .  be  agreeable^  and  pleafurc 
difagreeable  I  that  is,  when  pain  can  be 
pleafure;  and  pleafure,  pain. 

From  hence  I  infer,  that  it  is  by  no  means, 
in  general,  an  abfurd  method  of  explaining 
our  afFe6tions,  to  derive  them  from  the  na- 
tures of  things  and  of  beings.    For  thus 
without  doubt  we  are  to  account  for  one  of' 
the  moft  important  and  a6live  of  all  our  af-  i 
feflions.     To  the  preference  and  defire  o£ 
private  bappinejs  by  all  beings,  nothing  more  j 
is  requifite  than  to  knew  what  it  w.-^**  And 
may  not  this  be  true,  likewife,  of  public 
happinefs  ?      May  not  benevolence  be 
ejfential  to  intelligent  beings,  as  well  as 
felf-love  tofenfible  beings  ?" 
But  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into 
the  difculTion  of  this  point.     Let  us,  again, 
put  the  cafe  of  a  being  purely  reafonable.  It 
is  evident,  that  (though  by  fuppofition  void 
of  implanted,  byafles )  he  would  not  want 
all  principles  of  a6lion,    and  all  inclina- 
tions.    It  has  been  ihewn  he  would  perceive  \ 
ViKTUE,  and  poffefs  afFeftion  to  it,  in  pro-  I 
portion   to  the  degree  of  his  knowledge. 
The  nature  of  happinefs  alfo  would  engJige 
him  to  chufe  and  deiire  it  for  bimjelf.    And  \ 
is  it  credible  that»  at  the  fame  time,  he  1 
\  would 


^ 
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I  f9VOuld  ht  Bscjofiarily  indiffereat  about  it  for 
\  ^ers  ?  Can  it  be  •fuppofcd  to  have  that  m 
ity  which  would  determine  him  to  feek  i^ 
.for  Hmf^y^y  and  yet  to  have  nothing  in  it, 
-which  could  ^engage  him  to  approv/e  of  it 
for  tubers  ?  Would  the  nature  of  things, 
iUpontfais  fuppoiition^  be  confident  ?  Would 
lie  not  ibe  capable  of  feeing,  that  the  happi* 
aiefs  of  iOthers  is  to  them  as  important  as  his 
is  to  him ;  and  that  it  is  in  itfelf  equally 
^i^aluable  and  defirable,  whoever  poflTefTes  it  ? 
]  ,  Let  us  again  enquire ;  would  not  this  be^- 
-ing  afient  to  this  propofition;  "happineffe 
•is  iftier  than  raifery?"-r-A  definition  hafs 
,be?n  afked  of  the  word  better  here.  With 
equal  rcafon  might  a  definition  be  aflced  of 
ithe  word  greater ^  when  the  whole  is  affirm- 
,ed  to  be  greater  than  a  part.  Both  denotfe 
jSmple  ideas,  and  both  truth.  The  one, 
what  happineis  is,  compared  with  mifery ; 
and  the  other,  what  the  whole  is,  compared 
with  a  .part.  And  a  mind  that  ihould  think 
rhappineis  not  to  be  better  than  mifery,  would 
-miflake  as  grofsly,  as  a  mind  that  (houM 
believe  the  whole  not  to  be  greater  than  ^ 
^part.  :It  cannot  therefore  be  reafonably 
^doubted,  but  that  fuch  a  b^ing,  up^i  a 
eomparifon  of  happineft  and  fiaifexy,  would 
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•as  unarvoidably  as  he  perceives  tHtir  d^fferr 

cnce,  prefer' ^^  one  tx>.the  other ;  ancl  ^bufe 

this  oneTathe^  than  ;the  other,  for  his  fj^Ilow-^ 

-beings.   .-.  ...  ;-•  •  ;  '.  -  n- 

:i    If  dieiideathe  wojd  better  (lands  for,  \s^ 

the  be6stre-mentiohed  propoiitioni  is  indeed 

*t0  be  referred  to  ^finjei  and  implies  nojtJiing 

'  true  ;5  if  to  the  j  udgment  of  right  reafpn^ 

happinefs  and  mifery  are  objedts  in  them- 

felves  indifferent,    this   muft  be.  perfeftly 

underftood  by  the  Deity^     There  can,  in 

him,  therefore,  be  no  preference  of  one  to 

the  oth^r.     There  is  nothing  in  happinefs 

to  engagie  or  juftify  his  choice  of  it,    Whj^t 

accounti  then,  is  to  be  given  of  his  goodnefs? 

•—Some  will  fay ;  the  fame  account  that  is  to 

be  given  of  his  eo;iftencei\  meaning  no  account 

at  all.     But  there  is  ai>  account  to  be  given 

of  his  exiftence  5  even  the  f^me  with  that 

whi<;h  is  to  be  given  of  all  neceflary  truth  : 

And  this  account  is  fully  applicable  to  his 

;  benevolence^  as  the  origin  of  it  has  been  npw 

.  explained.     But  were  this,  univerfally,  an 

implanted  and  faflitious  principle  \  it  would 

be  unavoidable  to  conclude,  that  it  cannot 

.  exift  in  a  nature  from  which  ..muft  be  ex- 

eluded  every  thing  implanted  and  faftitious, 

'  How  nuich,  theyefore,^  ijppn.  this  fujipofi- 

I  '      tion. 
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don,  will  oar  ieind«ices  for  tliis 
Ibe  leireaed  ?  Can  we  admit  a  Ibftpofitioci 
-which  6blig<es  tts  to  concdve  God  as  good, 
.without  the  approbation  of  his  underftahd- 
iiig  ?—'l1ii$  is  a  fimllar  argamexit  to  fhat 
tilbd  bdbre  in  tlie  fitft  chapter^  nod  it  mif 
be  ferther  proper  to  hint,  thot^h  it  can 
icarce  efci|>e  dbfiirvatioii,  that,  what  I  have 
-endeivKHiited  to  (hew  in  that  chapter,  infert 
what  Ihaivt feid  on  the pi*fent fui^ca ; anil 
that  if  either  be  right,  both  miift  be  fo. 

It  is  -cbfifefied,  that,  in  our  inward  fefid- 
xrients,  we  ifre  determined  to  m^doe  a  tK^ 
tittf^ion  between  pnbfick  hapj^nefs  and 
mifcry ;  and  to  apprehend  a  pfrfefabknefs 
of  ihe  oi^  to  the  other.  Bot  it  is  afferted, 
that  this  is  owing  to  our  frdmej  Aatdt 
arifes  from  fcnfes  and  iiiftin6tB  given  m, 
and  not  from  the  nature  of  happinefs  and 
lnifery.-^But  why  is  this  alferted  ?^  It  »<i4> 
Be  owing  to  the  latter  caufe;  The  ihftance 
6f  felf-iove  Jemonftrates  ibAs.--^et  any^ing 
'eqnivaleht  be  offered  to  prote  the  contrary. 

In  the  fame  -manner  in  wHch^fclf-lOtc 
and  benevolence  have  been  irxpWin'<id,  may 
we  account 'for  fome  of  our 'oSiir  ttlkc- 
tions.    But  thefe  bang  of  Icfs  importatifec, 

and  the  confideration  of  thein  not  fo  much 

in 
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4b|)0^j0^,  or  tfiofp  of  oth^rsi  ^reiobfervsA 

teUjgeflkee  >thee^<%re»  idcine,  being  foffictWat 
lor  the  .perc^ion  .of  aiorality»  lays  the 
ip)uad«t»m  0f:fyam  sixd  hoixour.  And  it  is 
not  much  lefsjevideot  tbftt  it  wiU,TitkewJife, 
pyt  i^.is>  tfaedefirejand.puiiuiitiof  them. 
Can  a  K^etnahle  Wmg  he  i&(^ei:<»t 
sifqntJds.ima  A^rQbAU<xal  Jiw>t  about 
bis  mm  $  why  ihoold  vtt  think  him  nepeff 
ftrijy  fb  ahoMt  <bat  of  others?  Is  there 
jE^hing  m  (he  g^d  cpinm  and.  e^eem  f>f  his 
f^fsr-helng^  which  Qm  inoline  .him  l^o 
j^i^fe^^epo,  lather :thaa  tii^jsflnfmipsfd 

■T^e  4efire  oi  knawfedge  alfq, ,  and  the  pre- 
fere9«e.of  truta,  .nEMi»ft.arife  Jn  every  ^ht 
teUigentinind.  Tirpth  is  the  proper  ©b* 
jod  ]of  mind,  as  light  is  tof  the  jcye,  .or.hai:<- 
jDQay.x>f  the  ear.  bTo  thts.tt  i$»  ,by  its 
nature,  £tted,  and. upon  ;thts  ^depends  ;its 
j^oftence ;  there  heing .  so  idea:  poilible  .of 
4m»df  otJtmderJianding^  .without '  fomethiag 
%o  hc^t^sderftood.    Troth  .and.  Science  ai%  of 

I  2  infinite 
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infinite  .eittentV  and  it  is  not  confedvable, 
that  the  undfrftandifig  can  b6  indifferent 
t6 them  j  that  it  fhould  want iiKrlinatidnto 
icarch  into  them  ;  that  itsprogrefs,  in  the 
difcovcry  of  them,  Aiouldbe  attended  with 
no  fati^fadkion ;  or  that,  with  the  profpefil 
before  it  <^  oikboundcd  fcope  for  impipve- 
ment  and  oidlefs  acquifitions,  it  fhovdd  be 
capable  of 'being  equally  contented  with 
error,  darknefs,  and  ignorance- 
Why,  therefore,  reafonable  beings^  love 
truths  kn^wUdge^  and  bomur^  is  to  be  an- 
fwered  in  the  fa-me  manner  with  the  enqui- 
ry ;  why  they  love  and  defire  bappinefs  f 

Iri  the  method  now  purfued,  we  might 
go  on  to  give  a  particular  explication  of  the 
caufes  and  grounds  of  the  various  fenti- 
ments  of  veneration,  awe,  love,  wortdel*, 
cfteem,  &c.  produced  within  us  by  the  con- 
templation of  certain  objedls,  As'fome 
objedls  are  adapted  to  pleafe^  and  as  others 
neceffarily  excite  defire  j  fo  almoft  every  dif- 
ferent objeft  has  a  different  effe6i:  on  our 
minds,  according  to  its  diffeient  nature  and 
qualities.  And  thefe  emotions,  or  impref- 
fions,  are  almoft  as  different  and  various, 
as  the  objedls  themfelves  of  our  confidera- 
tion.    Why  fhould   we.  fctuplc   afcribing 

them 
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tfeeirt  to  a  ne?qcfl?ry^dorrcfpondencc  between 
thmi  and  theirrcfpe^ive  objects ?~-It  caii-* 
notjb*  tfuc/thtti  aiktecedentlyio  .arbitrary 
conljtitotion,  >/;/!:  afFetSlions'  of  pur  •minds 
am i equally  andiindifFerently;.appUGabl€  to 
any  objects  and  »quali tics :  Nor  can  any  one 
affert  this,  without  going  fo  far  as  to  deny 
allr^^z/xonnexion  bct'Weeri  cJaufes  and^ef- 

.;  ButU  muft  not  be  forgotten  *  that,  in  m^x\\ 
the  icntim^ents  and  tendencies  of -dur  inteU 
ligeot  li^fture  iare,  in  a  great  degree,  niiiigrcd 
wit4i  the  efFe6ts  of  arbitrary  coriftitutionl 
It  is  ncceflary  this  obfervation;  before  in^ 
fifted  pri,  {hould .  l«  here  called  lo  .mind. 
Kationsil.  and  difpaffionate  benevolcrici 
would,  in  us,  be  a  principle  much  too  weak, 
and  utterly  infufficient  for  the  purpofcs  of 
our  pref^nt  ftate.  Arid  the  fame  is  true  of 
0ur  other  ^rational  principles  andidefires. 

And  this,  perhaps,  will  afford. us  a  good 
reafon  fdr  diftinguiihing  betw.cen;  affeSiioni 
znd pq^ns.  The  fqrtaer;  which  :wc  apply  in- 
difcriminately  to  aiU  reafonable  beinrgs,  may 
moft;  properly  fignify  the  defires' founded  in 
the  reafonable  nature  itfelf,  and  .^fiential  to 
it  J .  fuch  as  felf -love,  benevolence,  and  tTic 
Jove  of  truth.— Thefe,  when  flrcngthcned  by 

I  3  inftinc- 
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hiftiri£Hve  deter minaciDns,  taiee  t\a$  tattkt 
denoititB^ioit ;  or  are,  'pto^tly^  pa^iMh***' 
^htjfe  tendencies  within  Ut  that  iKt  nief^ 

inftin^livsy  fuch  as  hanger,  thii^,  ^  ^<^ 
comniKniiy  call  apfeiitesj  or  /!<^ff x  liutiffiBV- 
ently,  but  leldom  or  never  affeetimi, 

I  cannot  hetp^,  hi  Ms  pkcei  ffej^ing 
afide  a  little  to  take  notice  of  an  opinion 
already  rt^eited  to'  $  I  meaft,  the  opintoa  of 
tbofe  who  wis  dtow  of  no  ultmate  bbjei^t 
of  defire  \x&^fffi)at^  good.  What  hai 
led  to  this  opniidfi  ha&  beett  niattcist^cQif  to 
the  di0^F^ce  betweeini  dt/ke^  mid  tlve  /^«> 
/tire  impheU'  in  th<r  gfat^cation  of  it«  tht 
latter  is.  &bre<^c»c  to  the  former,  aai 
foanded  In  k  ^  Th«t  ls,>  m  object,  {hch  an 
ytf/«f  ^  Jmovdedgey  of  ^e  wtlfdf^  of  a  ffiitidi 
is  defited^  not  becaiiie  We  forefee  that  whtiti 
obtaindd,  it  will  ^ve  vs  pletfttrv }  btMS*  'bki 
kferfai  obtitiniftg  it  gives  VA  plealhre^  be- 
caufe  i^e  previdaffly  d^ed  it  or  had  an  i^ei*' 
timt  carrying  as  to  it  and  r^ing  in  it.  Andj, 
were  theire  no  fnch  affe^foini's,  the  sftff 
foundations  of  happine^  would  be  deftroy-^ 
ed.  It  cinfiot  be  conceived,  that  obttfihing 
whdt  we  do  not  defire,  Ihould  be  thd  i^aaft 
pf  pteafttre  to  us;  or  that  what  M^t  arfe 

perfe^y 
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|)erfe6l:ly  indiiFerent  to^  and  is  not  the  end 
of  any  afFeftion,  fhould/  upon  being  ppf* 
felled,  be  the  means  of  any  kind  of  grati* 
fication  ♦. 

Befides  ^  tf  every  obje£):  of  defire  is  con* 
iid^red — merely  as  the  caufe  of  pleafure; 
one  would  think,  that,  antecedently  to  ex- 
perience, no  one  obje£t  could  be  defifed 
more  than  another ;  and  that  the  firft  time 
we  contemplated  fame,  knowledge,  or .  the 
hs^ppinefs  of  others ;  or  had  any  of  the  ob- 
je6^s  of  our  natural  paffions  and  defires  prp- 
pofed  to  us,  we  muft  have  been  abfolutely 
indiiFerent  to  them,  and  remained  fb,  till, 
by  fome  meansi  we  were  convinced  of  the 
connexion  between  them  and  pleafure. 

For  farther  fatisfa6tioti  on  this  point, 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  con- 
fider;  whether,  fwppofing  we  could  en- 
joy the  fame  pleafure  without  the  obje£b 
of  our  defire^  we  fhould  be  indifferent 
to  it.  Could  we  enjoy  pleafures  equiva- 
lent to  thofe  attending  knowledge,  or  the 
approbation  of  others,  without  them,  or 

I  4  with 

f  U  The  verjr  idea  of  happineft  or  enjoftnei^t,  (as 
*f  Pr.  ^^iUr  fty^)  is  this,  an  appetite  pr  i&dbn  ^i%v- 
<^  in{  its  objed/'  See  Sermons  preajbhed  at  the  itJu^% 
^lia^V 
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^lih  infamy  qnd  ignorance,  vrow^d  we  no 
Lftn^er  wiftn  for  tjfie  one  or  be  ay^rfe  tx)  the' 
QSher  ?  AYould  a;  perfpn  lo^e  ajl  ayiofity, 
and  be  indifferent  whether  he  ftirred.a  ftep 
tp  gratify  it,  were  he  aflured  he  (hpuld  re- 
ceive equal  fenfations  of  pleafure  by  ftaying: 
where  he  is?  Did  you  believe,  that  the 
prpfperity  of  your  neareft  kindred,  your 
friends  or  your  country,  would  be  the 
means  of  no  greater  happinefs  to  you,  than 
their  mifery;  would  ypu  lofe  all  love  to 
them,  and  aU  defires  of  their  good  ? — : Would 
you  not  chyfe  to  enjoy  the  fame,  quantity 
of  pleafure.  .wVi&  virtue,  rather  than  wkbout 
it  ?r— Ant  wnbialTed  mind  muft  fpuri)  at  fuch 
enquiries ;  ,and  any  one,  who  would,  in  this 
maniicr,- examine  hirnfelf,  might  eafily  find, 
that  allt  his. affections  and  appetites  (felf- 
loye  itfejif  excepted)  are,  in  their  nature, 
difint€rejied\  .and  that,  though  the  feat  of 
them  ht  felf^  and  the,  ejffe^fl  of  thena'the' 
g^'ajdfication.of^^i^th^ir  dire6l  tendency  is 
always  tp  fpme  particular  objedt  different 
fr9m.  private  pleasure,  beyond  which  they 
carry  not  our  view.  .Sc^far  is  it  from  beihg 
true,  that,  in  followihg  their  impulfes,  we 
aim  at  nothing  but  out  own  intcreft  j  that 
we  continually  feel  them  dravying  us  aftray 

from 
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ivovc\  wi»a^,w<;  ;i90^;t9.J^e49ur  int^eftj  and 
may  obfery^;  men  ^vecy ;4ay-  <:arried  jby  tj^em , 
to  aaions  and  purAuf^'wlJlch  they  aplmftw;,. 
le(dge%.be.n^nous  f<^J;h[pm.  v       .: 

'     ,  ',  i       .         •  i.'T     (  . . »        .  .  •  I    w  M      ^ 

.But  to  retorn  fipm  .ti^if -^igr^Qii.— nQf - 
Qujf  feyeral  paffions  ao4.^ppet^te$,:  fptft^^are 
fubordinyate  to  fplf-love, -andg^i^  with,  si 
yie-w  to  thq  prefervatipn.apd  yit\i^i^,oi  irh- 
difti^flsffl  Pther^ ^re  CubfOrdi^Mlei tp  bene- 
vplence,^  .^nd)  given,  fe:  ofi<j!<!r.  f,Q  :fei5ur*  «kJ 
prqmptj^  ;t^q:hsippin[e(s;pf  tb*  £>^V/>^>u^^ 
occafibn  fqr.  thqm  ;^ri|fs  ^ntieilyc/rom 
deficiejMjie^^^iid  wcafc^dS<??^,:::B^eafw  tdcJnc, 
did  we  ppffefs  'M  in .  a  l^bc^: <l«gili?,; :W9»W- 
anfwer  all  t^?  ends  of  .tlw»,r^Tbwr.*«bere 
would  be  no;  need  of;;th(^  ffarental  t^e&miti 
were  all  parents  fwflficiqnlly ^tqvlSunM^With . 
the  reafons  for  tsiking  uppn:thQm:^berg»id-: 
ance  anid  Support  of  tboTef  whqmjiatois  Jfas 
place4fun<ilecjtl»ir  care,  apfl  t«rejce.tbey  vir-: 
tuQus  enough:, lo  bfi  alwajt^ 'd^termiqed iby . 
thofe  reafons. .  ^  And.^ ;;  i^ '  ^U  oDher  inftances 
of  implanted  prwip^esj  i):  is  pitw?»,  tliat 
tjiere.js  a  cea???un  dipgree.  of  knpwkdgeand 
goodQefs;  by . wtuch  t^  wQuld  beicndeced 
iiiperfluoms. ; ,    :  /  i,;    ,•    ,: 

•    ■    '       r  If  -  '  »■  .-    -    <»        •  Ifr 
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It  13^  Jttciimbcnt  on  thofc  who  fee  this, 
ahtf  cah  regard  appetite^  asf,  in  the  dcfigri.  qf 
nattrre,  merely  niihifteria!  and  ibpplemental 
to  reafon^  and  neceflarjr  only  oh  the  account 
of  its  imperfedions',  to  labour  to  improve 
if,  and  to  extend  yts  Influence  as  much  as 
pofiiU^j!  to  learn  more  and  moue,  in  dl  in* 
ik^mtiy  te  fabftimte  it  in  the  room  of  aj^ 
fftke\  and  to  :dHiiHiifii  continually  the  oc- 
cafiortf  #(ftr  inftin^ive  principled  in  them* 
filw  j.**-^ All  the  kiferidr  orders  of  creatures, 
andmentfeeinfelSves  during  their  firft  years, 
have  mo^^tber  guide  than  hiJHitSt.  The 
famhw  mtft-  advance  in  exiftetke, '  *nd  the 
wifer  ^nd  beflier^ffeef  grow,  the  more  they* 
aredtfengaged  froha  it.^  And  thire  may  be 
niim1>aif|K(s  ord*>^  df  fuperior  beings,  who 
aire  ab((^tdy  >  abo^  it,  and  under  the  fole 
infiociiee  Wtid  gutdaiice  of  reafbn. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  confidering  the  pre* 
fent  W*ak  and  'itoperfeft  ftaiet>f  human 
rfdTon;  fulBldently  admire  thewifdom  and 
goodn^s  of  God,  iA  the  provifion  he  has 
made  agiaii^  the  evils,  which  would  arifis 
from  iietice,  by  partlcttlar,  inftihftive  dt;« 
tecminationis*  As  lemg  as  men  have  not 
that  wifdom  which  would  fecure  their  tak- 
ing regularly  the  fuftenance  necelTary  for 

their 


it'tb^ittBiml  ^i^ntttt  of'tr,  imd'tii*ge  them  to 
%  by  thd  fb!kimii<ms  of  Bmgtr  f  As-  it  is 
fi^i^tiblii  iSkty  vroal^  ttot  be-  ftifficiently 
eh^ed  t6»  thtl  t<St9  6f  ^  liiiRtiMe,  with* 
otrt  t&e  fjntpAlaes  Met  itn|)Oif<ir  of  empaf^ 
JkHi  how  J?rt>pferfy'  aiie  tBtfe  ffvett  tbcnr? 
Aitda$',  bi:  fikeittdniief,  tf  lieftr  to  mere  rea. 
ibti,  «fce^a#e  of  thrir  offspring  wbuii}  be 
S«db  atfehded  to;  fifovr;  Wiielir  are  tHey 
boqnd  to  them  by  the  parentttlfindfuft;  md 
not  £iffi»itd  to  negledl^  them-  vrrtfront  dohig 
ifhltutt  to  them&Itres  ?   - 

.  •    •  • 

^  In  general;  v«tfe we  trtftted ^plfjt  witit 
fkt  eitt  loSf  burfehes,  a.M  t^asf  our  behevo- 
Ifettce  determinei  zfkt  to  aft  maoljmtj  clr 
no  farther  to  partieuliitr  i^erfomr  according 
to  our  different  relations  to  them,  than  un- 
sifliffed  reafon  woald  determine  it;  what 
confufion  would  enfue  ?  What  mifery  woulil. 
be  foon  introduced  into  human  affairs  ? 

How  evidently,  therefore,  do  the  wiiHom 
and  benevolence  of  our  Maker  appear  in 
the  frame  of  our  natures  ?— 'It  is  true,  that 
thefe  very  principles,  the  neceflity  of  which 
t6  lli«  pifeiervation  and  happinefs  of  the 
Ipedes,  we  fo  evidently  fee^  often  prove,  in 

event. 
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^ut,tKBy,are  ptew^lK  intended  isif  g9o4.  THcfe 
cwii?  arc  the.4»^*faif»/f|/,;  opt.  the  pr^et  con-; 
icquences  of  .1^19^1. »  TW  pro€ecdfrom  thfr 
linnaturAl;  abi«ifQ(^d|.icorr>iptlcm  of  the{% 
and  hajgpen  cn^^^  .l|>FQ«Jgh  ouf  (>wn  fault, 
coatrary  tp;  wh/^,4qppears  to jjbiertb^  conAir> 
tutioa  of  our. nature,  and,  the.. will  of  our 

M?^^r.i:.^'^^s  ^??P9?^^^^  *<>  Pfc|du<ce  one  in* 
^"qccji^^  whiqhL  t^e;»rfy/»4/  ^dj^eaipn  o€ 

'  n^Jfjr^lJS  to  «y?li  or  tofany  tHjng  not,  ujpon 
i    theswhol?.  beft..  .. .    ..  ,    n  .ry-,  <  ,  ; 

I    . . .  X^^  $^t  lat;  all  fo^icitous  abpiq^  deienpoiin- 
I  ihg  nicely,  in  all  cafes,. wib,atiQr pur  natures' 
is  rtp,  l^;  ):e{c^vef^  ;in]to7f^'«^,  and;  what  not. 

fe!*s»ffi'l^ir;if  it^ppe^s,  thau^he  moli 
ii9PQ|;^fULt  of  <^ur  dpfiref  and  afeOlons  have? 
a  h^cf  and  lels,  ptfjc^ous  ,origiI^^^ 
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«     t  r 


IT  is  iieedkis  to  fay  any'thiiig  to^fljtew:  | 
that  the  ideas  of  good  and  ill  de&jrt.n«7 
cefiarily  artfe  in  us  upon  corifideriilg  \ce}:>4  . 
tain :  adiQiTs  and  chara^Jiers ;  or,  tb9t:  /^Ase^ ; 
conceive  virtue  as  always  w^r/^&y,  and>viec  i 
as  the  contrary*  Thefe  id<cas  ar/e  plainly  4  1 
fpecies  of  the  ideas  of  rxight  ai)d  vtrong^  ; 
There  is>  hpweter,  the  following  differen:ce 
between  them,  -which  may 'be  worth:men«  . 
tioning.  The  epithets,  right  and  wrongs  are,  | 
with  ftrift  propriety,  applied  only  tPfiir^  \ 
tions ;  but  good  and  ill  defert  belong  rather  • 
to  thQ  agent.  It  is  the  agent  alone,  iihg\%\% 
capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery ;  and,  thcrcr 
fore,  it  is  he  alone  that  properly  can  befftid  r 
to  </(^n;e  tbefe.  .  .     .    ' 

.  I  apprehend  no  great  difficulty  in  explaipr 
ing  thcfe  ideas.  They  fuppofe  virtue  pr^r 
tifed,  or  negle<9;cdj  and  regard  the  tjrcat;- 
. .  .    ment 
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metit  due  to  beings  in  confequence  of  this, 
\  They  fignify  the  propriety  which  there  is  in 
making  virtuous  agents  happy»  and  in  dif- 
countenanciog  the  vi; iofts.  IWlien  we  fay, 
a  inan  deferves  well,  we  mean,  that  hia  cha-* 
tiSttv  is  fuchy  that  we  approve  of  (hewing 
hittymiEvn^  OiT  liitt<itisv^^^  fi^ouldri^e 
happier  than  if  he  had  been  of  a  contrary 
I  charafter.  We  cannot  but  love  a  virtuous 
agmtr  and  <d^irc  iiip  liappittils  :abanre  thi|t 
of  otlMsni*  !Re«iim>d€tpaRiaot:atxGinDB,iAhat 
fc&#ASgAf  Ao  ^be  4he  ^((iKtteGr  fiir  jti»  vi]rtiicLi9<K 
A  Ariliots  cbeingy  jon^ttaci  contracy^  .as.  fiBh^^ 
we  J  dannot  \mt  h^te  and  condemn.  30m' 
eoDcc^  {for4ib  4appndrs  i^/neocfiiiirify^di^ 
ffiiniilied^  sior  can  rdnf  rtoiith  ^appcarmiof^ 
S^'^viderttly  tCMiutf  miadf^,;tfaaiKthat  iti5inv> 
fttoper  he  flioUld  ^fwofper^ifn  his>tt&d»nhi«fsy 
<x  "that  liappin^s  ihonld  ^  j  oonfesred  oq 
him  <to  Ike  fatne  ^(gree  lAiat  it;  is  ^n  others 
<^ 'Wor^^har»(l9m*s  ;^  orthait^itiwotlld  faasve 
^ia  cawferised  €»^  h&nftlf^  had  ;iie  rbeen 
i^ttoos. 

'Dlfferemich^mi8!^r^4«qutiecdiSereiit  tr^ati* 
ment.    Virtue  affords  a  r^^i^>for  conpttnu^ 
I   ifiGarting4iapfM>t&  tJcytd^eMigetM^  iV4cie  is  a 
'    r^<i|/^  ?(drvwif||4ipawi»g  favour,  4iad  ibr 
<pttnilhiiig«----^l^s  iieems  to  be  wveryjintelli^ 

giblc. 
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good  «nd  fU  Dififrt^  izy 

l^le«  'But  in  order  £art4iex  to  eiplain.  this 
pointy  it  is  iieceflky  to  9b(enre;particularly^ 
tkat  i3m  wMe  fouadation  of  the  fcntiments 
aow  mentioned  U  l^y  no  means  tliis ;  '*  the 
**  tendency  of  virtue  to  the  h^pinel^  of  the 
^*  worlds  ^nd  of  vice  to  its  mifery  $  or  the 
**  publick  utility  of  the  oiie,  and  pernid* 
"  oufiiefs  of  theotber:''— ^-Wehwean/jwjwf- 
^yie^M^  af^robatron  of  making  th^  viirtiious 
liappy,  and  diibouraging  the  vicious,  ab»  i 
ftra£t«d  from  all  coofequences.  Were  thei^  ' 
4Hittwo  beings  in  the  univerfe,  one  of  whom 
'was 'virtuous,  the  otlier  vicious;  or,  wen 
we  to  conceive  two  fuch  beings,  in  othetf 
re^eds  alike,  governed  apart  from  the  xttSt 
^  the  world,  and  removed  for  ^ewer  froto 
the  notice  of  all  other  creatures  j  we  fhould 
ftilliq>prove  of  a  different  treatment  of  them. 
That  the  good  being  fhould  be  lefs  happy, 
or  a  greater  fuiFercr,  than  his  evil  felloxy 
.being,  wouM  appear  to  us  wrong. 

Siinpofe  a  perfon  had  any  particular  be- 
nefit to  communicate,  and  that  the  on^y 
eonfideration  to  determine  which  of  two 
competitors  fhall  have  it,  is  their  contrary 
moral  charaders ;  what  room  would  there 
be  for  hefitation  ?  Who  would  not  imme- 
diately determine  in  favour  of  the  virtuous 

charailcr  ? 
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charadei;'  ?    Citi  it'  be  ^id  it  V^rdtild  b6  iii . 

differtnt  which  of  th*  cortipetitbrs  was  pre* 

fiprrcd,  if  there  were  no  other  beitigs  m  the 

woricl  5  or  if  all  memory  of  the  fa<Sfc  tvds  to 

be  immediately  obhterated  ?    The  virtuoui 

perfon,  every  bne  would  think,  is  kiforth^  6i 

the  benefit;  the  dthtt  unworti^ :  That  is', 

their  refpedive  charafters  are  fuch,  that  it 

is  right  it  ftiould  be  conferred  on  the  one 

I     rathet  than  the  other.     But,    why  tight  t 

\     Not  merely  on  account  of  the  efFedls  •  {  which, 

\     in  thefc  inftances,  we  are  far  from  feking 

time  always  to  confider)  but  immediately  and 

ultimately  right  \  and,  for  the  fame  feafon 

that  beneficence  is  right,  and  that  objeds 

;    and  relations,  in  general,   are  what  they 

'  are. 
\  The  moral  worth  or  merit  of  an  agent» 
i  then,  is,  "  his  virtue  con fidered  as  imply- 
**  ing  the  fitnefs,  that  good  (hould  be  com- 
"  municated  to  him  preferably  to  others  j 
"  ahd  as  difpofing  all  obfervers  to  efteem, 
"  and  love  him,  and  ftudy  his  happinefs.**— 
Virtue  naturally,  and  of  itfelf,  recommends 
to  favour  and  happincfs,  qualifies  for  them, 
ahd  renders  the  being  pioffeficd  of  it  the 
proper  objecl  of  encouragement  and  reward. 
It  is,  in  a  like  fenfc,  we  fay  that  a  perfon, 

who 


^ho  hds  been  a  bedefa£^dr  to  ztiot\itt\  de^ 
ferDes  vtcll  of  him}  that  beifefit$  received 
oughtto  be  acknowledged  and  reconipenfed  % 
and*' that  the  perfoti^^^iriio^  beftoWs  ^em  is. 

preferai4y  ^^  otheits;  thit  proper  objed'  of 
oar^regaibd  and  benevolenoe^  .;    >    ' 

I  deny; not,  .but .that  ohe  ciixruoiftance  of 
great  importai'ce,  upQn. which  is  grounded 
the  fitncft  6f  countenancing  ^^rtue  and  dif**, 
countenaiDcing  *  vice  among  reafonable  be- 
IngSy  is,:. the  manifeft  tendency  of  this  tQ 
prevent  mifery,  and  to  preferve  order  and 
happinefs  ki  the  world.  What  I  aiTert  is^, 
that  it; i$  not  ali  that  reiiders  fuch  a  pro- 
cedure right;  but  that»  fetting  afide  the 
coiifidcFatiofn  of  publick  intdreft,  it  would 
^ill  remain  right  to  make  a  diitihflion  be*^ 
tween  the  lots  of  the  virtuous  and  vicious^ 
Vice  is  of  BssENTiAL  DEMERIT  j  and  vir- 
t  ue  is  in  it/elf  rewardabk.  For,  once  more, 
)et  us  imagine  an  order  of  reafonable  beings 
made  to  pafs  through  a  particular  ilage  of 
exiftence,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  an-i 
nihiiated :  Among  whom,  during  the  period 
tbey  exifted,  iK>  diftin6tipn  was  made  oa 
account  of  their  diferent  characters':  Vir- 
tiie  was^  not-  favoured,  nor  vice  punifhed  ;• 
Happinefs  md  mifery  were  diflributed  prb-^ 

K  naifcuouflyj 
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flourtihingi  ^  gpq4  *s^often  afBi^4  and 
^iftreffedi  wA  hftffMm^  bvought.  fia  un« 
timelf  tmds  by  tlhr  oppc!dfifoa  o£  .thieir  nK>re 

nr^^y?  wicked,  'geaerailgr,'  the  /m^  Aifferers  ^ 
and  ibe'M^  upr^ht^  tbs  kaji  iuif^py; .  Not* 
l¥ityiaffijding  kU  tkLs,  tlK^antityiaf  hap^ 
pitie&  tmjoyed  inay  be  coQceived  ti>vcxteed 
theiH*  Sut  wiU  any  cme  fay,  idm^  wsce 
them  fio  connexion  between  ^tfa.bQmgtf 
ixi&  t^e  i^ft  of  ib€f  uni^ei;&,  then  wemld  bcf 
nothing  ill  the dfrpofitibii of  itsaffldrs  than 
wou^d  be  wrong  ?%HhIt  will  be  iaid,  for  no* 
thing  elfe  pan  be  fai^;  ^  that  &ieb  aihtte  of 
^^  reafat&able  beings  G^uteiot^be  approved  be-^ 
^^  caufe  there  woiiki  haiA  beea  ;9r0ri^  happi*^ 
^*  nefe  aniocig  them,  had  tWir  different  lota^ 
^  been  ordered  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
*'  ^dilkribiM^ive  jiiiilice/'  Sut  is  it  ib  unavsoid-* 
able  to  fee  this,  that  e'^tvy  one^^i  diiappro^ 
Wion  muft  be  always  immediately  deter- 
mined by  it  ?  Is  there  no  other  kind  ol^ 
wrong  in  fo  governing  a  iyAem  of  beingSy 
than  in  producing  a^iaij^  ifuantity^  ef  hap- 
pinefs  radier  than  agnaterf  :  Or  can  the 
irifew  of  foch  beings  giite  aa  modiifatiafac^ 
^on  to  an  uabkficd  n}iad»  afr  if  tbere  had 

been 
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htta  \  atnong  them>  upon  the  whole,  the 
iamr  qtuintity  of  happincfs,  but  diftributed 
with  a  regard  to  their  moral  charaders  ? 

Infchfst  cafe  of  a  fingle»  folitary  evil  being, 
it  oMtj^  :perhapi5  be  very  true,  that  the  only 
thiagi  4ihi4:  €<mld  juftify  putting  hiih  into  a 
i^te^of^abfoliite  mifery,  would  be  its  con- 
duciireni6  to  hds  reformation.      But  the 
reaibn  why  we  apf)ix>Vet  of  ufing  methods  to 
ttccQsiiplifh  kis  refoifmitioti,  is  not  inerely 
this  1^'  thit  it  ifl  jS)C|^rat  to  his  happi« 
**  Ws/    For  were*  thif  trae,  itwoold,  ki 
A  moral  ^lew,  be  indi^reiit  whether  he  was 
iiiade  happy  in  confequence  of  being pimtfi}ed 
and  thas  refontoedi  *^i?  in  ponfeqiiience  of 
fuch  an'  extraor4inlary  communication  of 
lidvantage?  as  ihpi^d  >  counter-a^  and  over- 
balance any  fafiem|^  neceflarily  occafioned 
by  hi4f  vices.    C9R.  w*  equally  appcio ve  thefe 
oppofito  methods  of  treating  fuch  a  being? 
Stppofm^  the  fame  quantity  of  hislppiners 
enjoyed,  i^s  it  indifferent  whether  a  being 
enjoys  it  in  a  courfe  of  wickednefs,  or  of 
virtue  ?^»^Ifc  would  i»e  extravagant  to  aifert, 
that  .liierk  is^  no  poffible  method  whereby  a 
bqii^can,  in  any  degree,  efcape  the  hurtful 
jofff^s  e|;his  vices,  or  lofe  the  beneficial  ef-' 

K  z  fefts 


V 


^3^  Pf  ^^  /^(fiji  (f 

fcfts  of.  his  yijrtuc.    W<c'  fee  cnoagft  hi  tfie 
prcfcHt  world  tqcDoviacc  us  of  the  contrary » 


^  '         <  .  i  •  .  ■  ,    J    I       *•*       4.  ; 


,     Several  queftions^.  which  I  canfidt  4rtiWcr 
may  hcaikeUQnthis  fubye^S.  There;^r9i»^ny 
particular  c^fes  and  different  circuoit^aaicefr 
of  agents  and  of  gi^itt^  in  whtcb^  it  jnay  be 
idifficult  to.  determine  lA^hat  is^  r^i^-to  be 
done  J  nor  is  it  at  alLncccrflary  to  my  prci- 
ient.purpofc  thatlihould  ta^e  no(tice  of 
fuch  cales.    It  is^  fttl|:ciefit,  ^  if  I  bavt  given 
a  .juft   atcount  of  good  .  andl  slt^ddfert 
in.  general ;  and  ihcw^i : titat  virtruic  -is  ef- 
fentially  2i  proper  ot^ed  of-fdvc^^  vice  of 
difcouragemenf ;  and  that  -  the  rewardablene^ 
of  the  one,  and  t\\^:  dtmerit  of  the  others, 
are  inftainGes  of  abfolutei  and  eternal  re£l:i* 
ttide»  the  ^eas  of  whldb  arife  in  ns  inme^ 
dtately  npbn  the  confidefation  of  Virtuous. 
and  vidous  chara&eri,  appearalways  along 
with  thism^  and  are,  by  no  meais.s>  wholly 
coincident,  with  or^irfolvable  into  ,vicws  of 
pubiick  «////iy  and  w/tfi/i/y.'      ^  - 

<     Upon  this  perception  of  good  and  ill  de^^ 
feirt  is  founded  the  paflion  of  refentm^nt  j 
-the  hopes-  unavoidably  fprmging  up  in  every 
virtuous  minds  and  the  prefaging  terroi^ 

andt 
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ithd  anlidpations  of  punifhmcnt  accom* 
panyihg  a  coiifcioufnefs  of  guilt. 

'  Let  me  add  j  that  there  is  no  perception 
of  our  tiiiftds  which  it  becorfics  us  morp' 
M  dtttnd  to.     It  piaint^  out  to  lis  clearly, 
the  way  to  happinft^t  ^nd  tliie  conditions  of 
k'.     It  is  feeing,  that  according  to  Juft  or- 
der arid  equity^  fita  is  the  forfeiture  of  our 
CKpe£lat4ons  of  gopd  5  and  virtue,  the  ^rckin^ 
of  the  highfeft  hope.-^Gonfidered  merely,  as 
ia  principle  tof  the  natures  which  God  ha^ 
given  us,  or  a  determination  interwoven  with 
bur  frame,  -  it  iiiiiJlies  a  declaration  from  die 
author  trf  our  minds,  informing  us  how  he 
will  deal  with  us,  and 'upon  what  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  goodnefs  to  us  is  lufpended.--* 
But,  confidered  as  a  neceflary  perception  of 
reafon,  it  proves  with  the  evidence  of  de- 
ibonlifcfatiofi  what  the  fupr erne  reafon  will 
^o  \  what  laws  and  rules  it  obferves  in  car- 
rying on  the  happiiiefs  of  the  univerfe ;  and 
that  its  end  is,  not  Amply  happlnefs,  but 
ff  happinefs  enjoyed  with  virtue  *.'* 

K  3  Before 

« 

*  •  "  Perhaps  divuie  goodnefs,  with  which,  if  I  nii(- 
'*  take  not,  we  make  very  free  iii  our  fpeculationsi 
^*  may  not  be  a  bare  fingle  difpofition  to  produce  hap- 
f  <  pineis  \  but  a  difpofition  to  make  the  good,  the  faith* 
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Before  I  proceed  to  the  pext  chapter,  % 
cannot  help  dcfiring  the  reader^  oace  rapfe,, 
to  refle<3:  on  that  E^verfe  of  naivre^  which  is 
poflibl?,  and  which  .mjght  have  obtained,  M 
the  opinion  concerning  th^,  fQu^id^tion  of 
morals  which  I  have  oppofed  he  true.  Lc^ 
him. try  to  conceive  of , the  world*  and  of 
all  p\w  x^^d^  oi  good,  of  morality,  of  p^f-? 
fe^aipn,  ar>d  of  the  Peity  a«  inyf^rtedj  tlio 
principal. objciSts  9/f^  the  ^op^der^tion  of  our 
mind*  49  ^t^<?/V3fg--what  thpy  now  feem  tp 
be,  but  ^s  perceived  by  all  ini^elligent  t>e^ 
ingsf  under  notiof^  entirely  contrary ;  what 
is  x^pvy  jipproyf4waEfti:  efteeme^  as  difap- 
proved  cuid  hatf d  :  a\l  that  is  fipw  contem^ 
plated  ^//,  ^  wo^%y  *8  mhbk  fm4.^xc£h 

knt. 


:  \ 


»« 


^<  ful,  the  boneft  ipa^  happy.  Perhaps  ^  indnitely 
*<  perfect  mind  may  ^e  pleafed,  with  feeing  his  crea-r 
^*  ture$  behave  fuifabjy  u>  the  nature  be  has  givea 
^<  them  ;  to  the  relations  iii  which  he  has  placed  theni 
^^  to , each  other;  and  to  that.whiich  tlieyftaad  in, to 
^^  himfelf :  that  relation  to  hiinf<slf)  which,  during 
<^  their  exifteoce,  is  ^yep  neceilary,  and  which  is  the 
^^  moft  important  one  of  all ;  perhaps,  I  fay,  an  infii* 
<^  niiely  perfed  mind  may  be  pleafed  with  this  moral 
^<  piety  of  moral  ^gents^  in  and  for  itfelf  j  as  well  aiS 
<^  upon  account  of  its  being  efientially  conducive  to  tbQ 
5*  happincfs  pf  bis  creation." 

^^  ^«/^$  ifftf/i»^i  rm  If  Ch9p*  9* 
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ienty  appearing  evil  and  hafe :  cruelty,  im- 
piety, ingratitude  and  treachery  apprehend- 
ed to  be  virtue;  and  beneficence,  piety^ 
gratitude  aad  faithfulnefs^  to  be  wuieJnefs  z 
The  very  aVeriioa  krifing  in  us  in  confider- 
ing  the  former,  produced  by  the  latteri  re- 
fpe£):  and  lore  excited  by  ill  oifices ;  con- 
tcnipt  and  refentmenc  by  a£ts  of  kindnei^  i 
mifery  prevailing  throughout  the  world,  as 
tiappinefs  now  does,  and  chofen  and  br- 
ibed with  the  fame  ttniVer^  .^^fobiEitioa 
and  ardour:  virtue ^  conceived  4$  having 
Jemerit ;  and  ^vire^  as  well-dcferving  and 
rewardable.— Can  thefe  things  be  ?  Is  there 
siothiiig  in  any  b(  t&eKi  rcy^ag^ant  to  ths 
na^tuitls  of  tkingf?'  ,         ^ 


K4 
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C  H  A  P.       V. 


Of  the  .^relation  of  MoraUtyi  to  thu 
'  jphitii  Nature  j    the  ReBitude  of 

»  - 

,   our  Faculties  \  and  the  Grounds  of 
Belief 

MORA  LI T  Y  has  been  reprefented 
as  neceffary  ^d  immutable*  There 
is  an  obje£lion  to  this,  which  to  fome  has 
appeared  of  confiderable  weight,  and  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  examine. 

It  may  feem  ^'  that  this  is  fetting  up 
^'  fomething  di£lin£t  from  God,  which  is 
*'  independent  of  bini>  and  equally  eternal 
**  and  neceflary/' 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  difficulty  aflfeAs 
morality,  no  more  than  it  does  all  truth* 
If  for  this  reafon,  we  muft  give  up  the  un- 
alter^blq  natures  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
inak^  them  dependent  on  the  Divine  will  % 
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we  in  uft,' for  the  f«me  rcAibn,  give  up  all 
iccefTaiy  tf  uth,  jiad  alTert  the  poffibility  of 
contradictions. 

What  I  have  hitherto  aimed  at  has  be^,  j 
to  prove  that  moraUty  is  a  branch  oinecej-^  \ 
fary  truths  and  that  it  has;  tl;e  fanf^e  foun- 
dation w;ith  it  .  If  this  is  acknowledged,  i 
the  main  point  I  contend  fjOr  i§  granted,  atid 
I  fliall  be  very  willing  that  truth  arid  njorahty 
ihould  ftand  and  fall  tjogjBther..  This  fubjeft  ; 
however  cannot  be  purfued,  far  enouglj,  and 
morality  traced  to  its  fource,  without  en- 
tering into  the  cpnfiderfition  of  the  difficulty 
now  propofed ;  which  naturally  occurs  in 
all  enquiries  of  this  fort. 

In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  let  it  be  pb- 
ierved,  that  fomething  there  certainly  is 
wrhich  wc  xnuft  allow  not  to  be  dependent 
on  the  will  of  God.  For  inftancej  this  will 
Jtfelf;  his  own  exiftence;  his  eternity  and 
immenfityj  the  difference  between  power 
and  impotence,  wifdom  and  folly,  truth, 
and  faifehood,  exiftence  and  non-exiftcncel 

To  fappofe  thefe  dependent  on  his  will, 
is  fo  extravagant,  that  no  one  can  aflert  it.  It 
would  imply,  that  he  is  a  changeable  and  pre- 
carious being,  and  render  it  impoilible  foir  us 

to 
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»3^  Of  therehtkn^      *    '^ 

to  form  any  confiftent  ideas  6f  his  exifteoce 
and  attributes*  But  tbefe  muH  be  the  crka^ 
turcs  of  will,  if  all  truth  be  fo. — Ther^  is 
another  view  of  this  notion,  which  (hews 
that  it  overthrows  the  Divine  attributes 
and  exigence.    For, 

Secondly y  IM ind  fuppofes  truth ;  and  in«^ 
telligtocc^  fomething  intelligible.  Wildom 
fuppofbs  i^rtain  ebte^s  about  which  it  is 
converfant ;  and  knowledge,  knowables.^-^Ati 
eternal,  necefTary  mind  fuppofts  •eternal,  ne* 
ceifary  truth  ^  and  infinite  knowledge,  in^ 
ignite  knowahles.  If  then  there  were  no 
infinity  of  knowables ;  no  eternal,  neceflfa^ 
ry,  independent  *  truths;  there  could  bt 
no  infinite,  independent  necejfTary  mind  or 
intelligence ;  becaufe  there  would  be  nothing 
jto  be  certainly  and  eternally  known,  Juft 
as,  if  there  were  Tiot)^\ng  poffible^  therexould 
beno/^?^^r;  or,  if  there  were  no  ncceffary 
inanity  6f  poflibles,  there  could  be  no  ne- 
ceflary,  /^w/V^'power;  becaufe  power  fup- 
pofes objects,  and  eternal,  neceflary,  infinite 
power,  an  infinity  of  eternal  and  ncceffarjr 

^ojjtbles. 

In  tike  manner  it  may  be  faid,  that  if 

ikherc  were  no  moral  di ft inSlions^  there  could 

be 
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lie  riomSraf  iittrihuUi  in  tbi  D^ty.  If  there 
were  nbfHihg  eternally  and  unaltera^ty^ right 
and  wroiigi  there  could  be  nOthing^  meant 
by  his  eternal,  unaltfcrable  rcftitude  or 
hplineft.  •**  It  is  evident',  thercf6l^,  that' 
annihilating  tfufti,  polSfbHfty,  or  worat  dif- 
ferences^ is  indeed  annihiiating  all  mind,  alt 
pdwef^  all  gbodnefi  ;^ -kid  that  fo  farils  we 
make  the  farmer  priefcariotos^^v  dependent,  or 
limited ;  to  fuT  we  nliake  the  latter  fo  too. 

Hence  we  fee  clearly ,  that  fo  cd«ceive  o§ 
truth  as  depending  on  Crod^s  wiU,  is  to  con«» 
ceive  of  his  intelligence  and  knowledge  as 
depwding  on  his  will*  And  h  it  poffible, 
that  atiy  one  can  think  this  as  re^nable, 
as,  on  the  contrary,  to  conceive  of  his  will 
(which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  requires 
hmetbing  to  guide  and  determine  it)  a6  de^ 
pendent  on  and  regulated  by  hii  undep^ 
Jimding  ^-^Whatxan  be  more  prepofterouis, 
than  to  make  the  Deity  nothing  but  willf 
and  tO"  exalt  this  on  ibe  -  riiins  of  all  his 
attributes? 

But  \\  may  ftiU  b^'urgod,  that  theie  ob-* 
fervations  remove  not  the  difficulty ;  but 
rather  ftrengthen  it.  We  are  ftiU  feft  to 
conceive  of  **  certain  bbjefls,  diftin^  from 
;^  Pfityi  vhich  3f^  nectary  ^ndr  indepen^ 

dcnti 
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^  d<ntt  4Mi4  on  which  t6o  fahv^tfteet^ 
*^  and  attributes,  ^rp  foanded ;  ^nd'Wiidiout 
**  which» ,  wc  caiinpt  :fo  mach ;  as  fpfm  any 
^'  idea  of  them."  J  anf^ers  wc  pught  to 
diftinguifh  between  the, ti^/V/pfi^Qd  and  his 
natuf)(;..^\i^  b^  {qA^s  follows^ .  hccauife 
they  are  iQde^dCMjkt  <^.  his^wJI^  that  they 
are  alfa  indepysiideat^pf  his  M//;^f;  To  coj^- 
ceive  thus  of  thq;a.iiifp^}4  iodeed  involve  m\ 
in  thi§  greateft  i»(;oi]^fien4es.  Wherever^ 
or  in  whatever  o^^»  o^cefity  and  infinity 
occur  to. our  thoughts*;  the  divine*  reternal 
aatore  is,  to  be  aicUnpwledgedt 
.  We  ihalli  I  beUeve»  be  mom  willing  to, 
own  thais,  when  w«  have  attentively  con- 
fidered  what  abftrad:  truth  and  poiIibi« 
iity  arc. .  .  Our  thoughts  are  here  loft  in 
an  unf athoQi^le.  abyfs  where  we  ^nd  room 
for  an  oMfpriafting  progrefs,  and  where  the 
yery  notion  .of  arriving  at  a.  point,  beyond 
Vhich  thiere  is  npthing  farther,  Jm^cs  a 
contrtKii^on^  .  .Th^e  if  a  proper  infinity 
of  ideal  objefts  and  verities  poJibU  to  b<^ 
knowji ;  and  of  fyftems,  worlds,  ami  Scenes 
of  being,  perception,  order,  and.  art,  wholly 
inconceivable  to  finite  minds,  poffible  to  exiit* 
Thia  infinity  of  truth  and  poflibility  wp^ 
cannot  in  thought  4^i9y*    Do  what  .w« 

wiU, 
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'will.  It  always  returns  upon   us'.  'Every 
thought  and  every  idea  of  every  mind  \  every 
kittd  of  agency  and  power,  and  every  degree 
of  iiltcflcftuar  improvement  and  pre-emi- 
nence amongft  all  realbnable  beings,  imply 
its  hcceffary  ahd  unchangeable '  exiftence.— 
Cah  this  be  any  thing  befides  the  diviitei 
uncreatedy  infinite  reafin  and  power^  ivom 
whence  all  other  reafon  and  power  are  dc^ 
lived,  ofEbring  thtoifelves  to  our  minds,  and 
forcing  uiB  to  fee  and  acknowliedge  them.?--* 
What  is  the  true  conchifion'from  fbch 
confidcratiorisi  but  that  there  is  an  incom- 
prehenfible  frji  wifdom,  knowledge,    and 
power  neceffaHly  e>cijling^  Which  contain  in 
themfelvcs  all  things,  from  which  air  things 
fprang  ♦,  and  upon  Which  all  things  de* 
pcnd  ? — There  is  nothing  fo  intimate  with 
lis,  and  one  with  our  natures,  as  God.'  He 
is  irlcluded;  as  appears,  in'  all  our  concep- 
tions, ^nd  necefTaiy  to  all  the  operations  of 
our  minds:  Nor  could  he  be  necejfarilf 

exfjknt^ 

..  . 

^^  It  WiUB^  10'  all  pr6babtlity,  foq^tbing  oftbis-kind, 
.and  JDQl  Diodero  Pantbeifin^  or  Spimsii/my  that,  fobc  of 
the  «nctenu  meant,  when  they  re(»-efeoted  God  as  be? 
ing  all  .things;  as  the  unchangeable  and  infinite. 
(*  *$  •no  »  •>. 

See  Or.  Cuimrtk'*  JiatlltOtuil  Sjftmt  Vol.  I> 
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fxijient^  were  not  this  true  of  hijn.  pat  it 
is  implied  in  the  idea  of  nece^ary  epiijlencef 
that  it  is  fundatnentai  to  all  other  exigence- 
and  pre-fuppofed  ui  every  /i^^/w  we  oaa  fcame 
of  every  thing.^Ii:ffl>ort,  it  feems  very 
piaiii,  tib^at  truth  jiayirig  always  a  reference 
t0;MiND  y  infinite^  eternal  trutH  implies  a^ 
Infinite,  eteifnal  mxnp  t  And  that,  Aot  heintf 
ni^Xi^fubJiancei  npfjyet  notbin^^' it  muft  b^ 
fk  ^0(k  of  OfJubjlQifce  j^f  or  the^  dffe?iiral  wi/dom 
find  inteilif^enct  of  the  me^  necejfary  Being. 

It  ifs  worth  obforving  that  this  gives  us  a 
l4nd  io£  intuit ioa  of  the  unity  of  God.  In« 
fiiniite,  abftr^ft  itruth  is  effeotially  one.  This 
i^  no.  iei^  clear  of  truth,  than  it  is  of  fpace 
or  duration.  When  we  have  fixed  our 
thoughts  on  infinite  truths  and  try  t^ 
imagine  2Lfifxnd  or  another  infinity  of  it ;  wc 
find  ourf^lves  endeavouring  abfurdly  to  ima-* 
gine  another  infinity  of  the  fame  truthv  It 
is  ieifevident.  thetjt,  that  there  can  be  btu: 
one  infimte  mind.  Infinite  truth  fuppofes 
and  infers  the  exiftence  of  one  infinite  ef« 
fence,  as  its  fubjiratum^  and  but  one.  Were 
there  more,  they  vvoudd  Qot  be  nociffaryk^-^ 
Particular  truthd^.  contempiattd  at  the  fame 
time  by  many  diffettht  rntiidS,  are  on  thiti 
account,  no  more  difFarent,  than  the  pre- 

lent 
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lent  iQoment  of  duration  is  different  va  one 
p1i|ce  from  vvhkt  it  i$  in  another }  or,  thai^ 
the  fun  19  differtnty  becaufe  viewed  at  tba 
fame  time  by  m^rriads  of  eyes. 

Let  it'b?  remembered  here,  that  in  nc- 
CeiTary  truth,  is  included  the  cotiiparative 
nature*  of  happinefs  and  mifery ;  the  right  in 
produciiig  the  one,  and  the  ivrong  in  produce 
ing  the  other  y  and,  in  general,  taoral  truths 
moral  fitntfs  arid  exetUerice,  and  all  that  is 
ieft  to  begone  in  all  cafes,  and  with  refpefi 
to  all  the  variety  of  actual  or  poffible  beings 
and  world^.'-^^This  is  the  necefiary  coox>ness 
of  the  divine  nature.— It  demonftrates,  that^ 
in  the  divine  intelligience,  abfolute  re6titude 
is  included ;  and  that  ejternal,  infinite  power 
and  reafon  are  in  eflcntial  conjunction  with, 
and  imply  complete^  moral  excellence,  and 
particularly  perfe<%  and  boundlefs  Benevo- 
knee  ^.  It  (hews  us,  that  whenever  we 
trangrefs  truth  and  right,  we  immediately 

affront 


^  Jto/tf  prtfiBa  a  rmm^  naitirai  if  ad  f$B^  fadendum 
impdUns,^  i  Miffo  avocmu :  jua  mn  turn  demqut  nuipk  Un 
iffi^  ^nmfaripta  eji^  fid  turn  am  $rtu  tjl :  orUi  auUmJimid 
9^  €im  ifUM^  dhfina.  Cic.  de  Leg.  Lib  n.^^Ita  primipim 
ligem  ilkm  &  ulthmm,  mtnttm  ejffg  omnia  raii^i  aui  csgmtis 
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affront  that  God  who  is  truth  and  right } 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  wc  de- 
termine ourfelvc8  agreeably  to  than,  we 
pay  immediate  homage  to  him. 

ifrdnl  the  whole  it  is'  piainv  tl»t  none 
have  reafon  to  be  offended,  when  mtrality  is 
reprefented  as  eternal  and  immutable;  for 
it  appears  that'it  is  only  faying  that  God 
hlmfelf  is  eternal  and  immutable,  and  inak^ 
ing  his  nature  the  high  anfd  facred  original 
of  virtue,  and  the  fole  fountain  of  all  that 
is  true  and  good  arid  perfect. 

The  fame  kind  of ' reafbning  with  fome 
that  I  have  here  ufed  has  been,  by  Dr.  Clarke 
applied,  (and  I  think  juftly)  to  fpace  and 
duration :  But  thefe  fentiments  are  more 
particularly  countriidnced  by  Dr.  Cudwortbj 
who,  at  the  end  of  hia  Treatifc  on  Eternal 
and  immutable  Morality y  has  confidered  the 
fame  difficulty^  and  given  a  like  anfwer  to 
it  *.  -      - 

There 

•  The  authority  of  the  adrrtirablc  Plut9  mlgR  ilfii 
have  been  here  mentioned.  Thofe  whaarc  acquainted 
with  hi&writings,  know  that  he  reprefent^  idba^,  oc 
the  inttlligible  cflenccs  of  things^  as  the  only  feat  of 
truth  and  the  oivlyobjefte  of  knowledge  and  mindm 
H$re  onIy>  accorduig  to  hiin>  can  we  find  unity '^  it 

.  bein{ 
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iThcre  is,  perhap^j  noTubjeft  wrbere  more 
niiiJft  be  trufted  to  wei^y  perfon'$  own  re- 

.  .JL  flexion  J 

b^eing-  phinly  Jmpoffibte  to  cotidreive  of  more  than  one 
fpecies  or  ahftr^^Sl  eflence  of « triangle,  or  of  ^ny  other  ob- 
jeft  ef  the  uriderftanding,  Thefc  likewife  he  reprefents 
as  the  originals  and  examplar?  of  all  created  exiftences  ; 
ajsHtcniai  aud  incprruptibl^ ;  above  all  niotton  and  mu- 
tatioil,  and  making  up  t<>gether  the  one  infinite^  firjl 
intelligence^  or  to  on.  Particular  fenfible  cxlffences, 
on  the  contraryj  he  reprefents  as  being  nothing  fixed, 
or  permanent  in  themfelves  ;  but  the  feats  of  multipli- 
city^ generation,  ^nd  motion  ;  the  olye<9$  not  of  knaw^ 
igdge^  b^t  of  Qpinion  and  imagination  \  apd  to  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  ^^^^tfi^y  than  r^^7///{Vj.-^ He.  ridicules 
^Qk  iffrth^horn  men^  {ynytHi^y  inSophi/la)  as^he  ftyles 
thep^^^^ho  rejecting  all  in vifible, incorporeal  eflences,au<l 

fbid.^  qAV^w  nothing  (p  h^Ve  exiAence  bcllde^  the  ob- 
je<3$..of  ^fenie  and.  fancy^  or  what  they  can  fee  and 
h^i^^dj^  i.,4ind  ray$,  tbatj  thofe  who  have  not  learnt  to  look 
a^ove^aU  fenfibles  and  individuals  to  abftrad^  truth  and 
ihe  D.^ure.3  of  thing^)  tp  beauty  or  good  itfelf,  are  not 
to  b^  ranked  ^mongA  trtiepbilofopher^,  but  among  the 
jgrhoraat,  the  vulgar,  ^jnd  blind, — What  he  has  deli-* 
;Veite4  to  U)is  purpofe  ha^  been  carried  into  myfticifm 
^d  j,argon».by  the  latidf  Platoni/is -,  but  this  is  no.re^- 
.fon  for  rejei^ing  it.-^^S^e  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
jchap^er, 

I  cajinot  help  particularly  recommending  to  the  rea- 
^dj8r*s  |)ftf Mf4l  hercj  thje  two  laft  chapters  of  Mr.  Har-^ 
ris's.  Hw.M£S4 

This 
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flexion  5  whefe  the  deficiencies  of  language 
are  more  fenfible ;  or  on  which  it  is  mane 
difficult  to  write,  fo  as  to  be  entirely  under- 

Aood.  

A  great  deal  might  have  been  added  ta 

what  has  been  faid ;  and  the  whole  argu- 
ment, now  very  imperfe6lly  touched,  ex- 
plained at  large  and  purfued  throughout, 
would,  I  think,  contain  one  of  the  higheft 

of 

This  writer  has  entered  far  into  this^part  of  Plat  o'^ 
philoibphy ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  can  men- 
tion him  as  one  of  its  patrons  aftd  friends. 

«  Thefc  etymologies  (fays  he,  page  371,  2d  edition) 
*«  prove  their  authors  to  have  confidered  sciekCe  and 
«  UNDERSTANDING,  not  as  fleeting  powers  of  percep- 
«  lion,  like /^w/^;  but  rather  as  fteady,  permatoent^  and 
<«  durable   comprehensions.     But  if  fa,  we-muft» 
«  fomewhere  or  other,  find  for  themjleadyj  pirmafunt^ 
«  and  durable  objects,  &c.— ^The  following,  then, 
*<  are  queftions  worth  confidering.    What  thefe^bjeiSlA 
«<  are  ?     jVhere  they  refide  ?     And  Liv  they  ai«  to  be 
«  difcovered?— Not  by  experimental  phihfiphy  it   is 
•«  plain,  for  that  meddles  with  nothing  but  what  tsi 
"  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable,  &c."—*'  May  we 
«  be  allowed   (page  389)  to  credit   thofe  fpeculative. 
*^  men,  who  tell    us,  it  Is  in  ihefe  permanent  and  com- 
<«  prehenfive  forms,  that  the   Deity   views   at  once^ 
'«'  without  looking   abroad,   all   poffible   produSiong, 
<t  both  prefent,  palt,  and  future.— That  this  great  and 
4^  ftupendous  view  Is  but  the  view  of  himfelf,  &c.'* 
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to?  all  speculations.— Some  farther  account 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Differtation  on 
the  Being  and  attributes  of  God,  at  the  end 
of  this  'treatife. 

« 

there  has  been  another  difficulty  ftart- 
ed  ^y  in  which  morality  is  concerned,  which 
will  be  proper  for  our  prefent  examination. 
It  has  been  afked,  **  whether  the  truth  of 
*^  all  our  knowledge  does  not  fuppofe  the 
^^  right  make  of  our  faculties  ?  whether  it 
is,  not  poiTible^  that  thefe  might  have 
been  Co  conilituted,  as  unavoidably  to  de- 
ceive us  in  all  our  apprehenfions  ?  and 
*'  how  we  can  know  that  this  is  not  aclu- 
**  ally  the  cafe  ?" 

Some  may  imagine  that  thefe  enquiries 
propofe  difficulties  which  are  impoffible  to 
be  furmounted,  and  that  they  bind  us  down 

to  univerfdl  and  invincible  fcepticifm*  For, 
**  how  are  we  to  make  out  the  truth  of  our 
**  faculties,  but  by  thefe  very  fufpedled  fa- 
"  culties  themfelves  ?  and  how  vain  would 

L  2  "be 

t  It  is  probable  I  fhould  not  have  taken  notice  of 
this  objection,  had  I  not  found  it  confldered  by  Dr. 
Cudworth  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  of  eUrnal  and  immut-^ 
able  morality  \  and  anfwered  in  a  manner,  I  judged  not 
j|uite  clear  and  fatisfadory. 


•. 
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>  •  • 

^^  be  fuch  an  attempt  ?  where  could  it  Feave^ 
**  lis  biit  where  it  found  us  ?"-^It  inaiy  he 
bbfervcd,  that  it  is  not  only  us>  but  alt 
reafonable  ereatures^^,  who  ^re  thusr  rediacfed 
fo  a  ftate  of  oyerlafting.  fcepticifrri :  Nay^ 
that  it  trmVi  be  impolfifeldi  Ood  fbould  make- 
any  t^r^tufCi  who  (haft  be  abkr  tc^i  fatisfy 
himftlf  on  arty  'pcAtitioi  belieiv«  ev^n  hifr 
own  cxlffente,  For  what  iatisfaOfion  €af¥ 
lie  obtain,  in  any  €ftfc%  but  by  the  i^ct-^ 
VentixJii*  6f  his  htvjAii€k  P  and  how  fli%}t  Bfr 
icnow  tM*  fhcy  are  riot  delVifive  ?u-Thcfe^arer 
very    ftr^nge  ''cc>nfe^een<:es^  ^   but   let^  us- 

cohlideVy 

•  Hr/?,  Tlrat  we  afrc  informed  df  thfe  dif- 
ficulty ^y  our  faculties,  and  thatv  <on(b- 
quently,  if  wti  do  riot  know  th At  ar^y  regard 
is  due  to  t'heir  ihffermation,  we  likewi&d^' 
Tit5t  kilbw  tl^at  thei^  ii  any  regard  due  tiy 
'this  diffit^ltjr. — It  will  ap^ar  prefettfly  ti> 
fee  a  t^MtMWia^y  to  fuppofe  th»t  our-  fa^ 
TUltles  can  teach  us  ufiiv^rfallyto  fil<|)c6t 

'  Secondly^  OurnatiM'W  are  fucfr,  th:at  what- 
ever we  fee,  or  think  we  fee  evidence  againfly 
we  ednnol  believe.  If fben  there  Ihould  ap- 
'pear  ta  U5,  on  the  whole,  any  eviidence 
4ig44aA:the  fuppoAtioit^  that  our  faculties' 

are 
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«re  fo  contrived  as  always  to  deceive  us,  wc 
•;are  obliged  to  rpje£l  it.  Evidence  muft  pro- 
^u^e  con vidlign  proportioned  to  the  inja- 
j;iaed  degree  of  it;  and  convi6lion  is  in- 
K-onfiftent  with  fufpicion.  It  will  fignify 
flothing  to  urge  that  no  evidence  in  this  cafe 
:can  be  regarded,  hccauie  difcovered  by  our 
fofp^fted  faculties  ;  for,  we  vcannot  ioifpeca:, 
we  cannot  in  any  cafe  doubt  without  xtzion^ 
^x  againji  reafon.  Doubting  fijppofes  evi- 
•dence ;  and  there  canned,  therefore,  be  any 
fuch  thing  as  dopbtipg,  ^whether  evidence 
itfelf  is  itQ  be  regarded.  A  man  who  doubts 
of  $h«  veracity  of  hi^  faculties,  muft  do  jt 
4^  tteir  own  authority ;  that  is,  sOt  the  very 
iime^  and  in  thevfry  ^B  of  fUffe^in^  tbem^ 
ht  viuft  truft  them.  As  nothing  is  more 
jplaialy  fcif-deftruclive,  than  to  attempt  to 
pr<iv^  iby  reafon,  that  reafon  4eferves  no 
Cf'edit,  ior  to  affert  that  w>e  have  reafon  for 
tllifil^iiig^  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
reafon ;  it  is,  certainly,  no  lejfs  fo,  to  pre- 
tendi  that  w^c  have  reafon  to  dmbt  whether 
i^eaion  is  to.be  regarded;  or,  which  comes 
io  iJEke  ffime^  whetii^r  our  faculties  are  to 
\^  rc\g^4^.  Aod,  ^s  ^ar  as  it  is  acknow- 
ledged tibere  is  no  rea&)n  to  doubt«  fo  far  it 
IvMl  jbe  ridiculous  to  pretend:  to  doubt. 

L  3       •  Thefc 
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Thefe  obfervations  might  be  fufEcient  dh 
this  fubje6t,  for  they  (liew  iis  that  the  poin^ 
in  debate  is  a  point  we  are  pl>liged  to  take 
for  granted,  and  which  is  npt  capable  of 
being  queftioned.  But  yet,  however  trifling 
It  niay  feem  after  what  has  been  faid,  it  will 
be  of  feme  ufe  to  point  out  more  particular- 
ly the  meaning  pf  this  enquiry,  '^  Do  not 
**  our  faculties  always  deceive  us  ?"  And 
to  (hew  vvhat  the  evidence  really  is  which 
we  have  for  the  contrary. 

Let  it  be  confidered  then  farther,   that  it 

*  .  ■  #       • '  • 

is  impoffible  what  is  not  true^  fliould  be  /^r- 
ceived. — ^Now,  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  truths  which  we  think  Wc 
perceive  5  and,  the  whole  queflion,  confe- 
quently,  is,  whether  we  really  perceive  them^ 
or  not.  The  exiftence  of  abfolute  truth  is ' 
fuppofed  in  the  objedlion.  Sufpicion  of  our 
faculties  arid  fear  of  being  deceived  evidently 
imply  it  s  nor  can  we  deny,  that  it  cxifts, 
without  contradifting  ourfelves;  for  it  would 
be  to  aflert,  that  it  is  true,  that  nothing  is 
true.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  doubting 
whether  there  is  any  thing  true  5  for  doubt- 
ing denotes  a  hefitation  or  fufpenfe  of  the 
mind  about  the  truth  of  what  is  doubted  of  j 
and,  therefore^  a  tacit  acknowledgment  thiat 

there 
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there  is  fomcwhat  true.  Take  away  this, 
and  there  is  no  idea  of  it  left  *.  So  impof- 
iible  is  univerfal  fceptlcirm;  and  fo  neceiTa^ 
rily  does  truth  remain,  even  after  we  have 
taken  it  away.  There  being  then  truth  per- 
ceivable, we  are  unavoidably  led  to  believe, 
that  we  may^.znd  that,  in  maoy.inftances, 
we  do  perceive  it.  But  what  I  meant  here 
to  obferve  was,  that  to  doubt  of  the  recti- 
tude of  our  faculties,  i«  to  doubt,  whether 
our  reafon  is  not  fo  formed  and  fituated,  as 
to  mifreprefent  every  obje<5l  of  fcience  to 
us  ;  •  whether  we  ever  know^  or  only  imagine 
we  know ;  whether,  for  example,  we  aSlually 
perceive^,  ox  on\y  fancy  that  we  perceive  a 
circle  to  be  different  from  a  triangle,  or  the 
whole  to  be  bigger  than  a  part. 

As  far  as  we  cannot  doubt  of  thefe  things,' 
or  find  ourfelvcs  forced  to  think  y^t, perceive 
them ;  fo  far  we  cannot  doubt  our  faculties : 
So.  far  we  are  forced  to  think  them  right.— 
It  appears,*  therefore,  that  we  have  all  the 
reafon  for  believing  oiir  faculties,  which  we 
have  for  aflenting  to  any  felf-cvident  pro- 
pofitions'}  or  for  believing  that  we  have  any 

h  4  real 

*  Thus  ignorance  iinplies  fomething  to  be  known, 
an<i  doubting  about  the  way  to  a  place,  that  there  Is  4 
Vay. 


V 
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real  perceptions  ♦—Whatever  we  pei'ceivc; 
wc  perceive  as  it  is  3  and  to  perceive  riotlning 
as  it  is,  is  to  perceive  nothing  at  all.  A 
rftind  cannot  be  without  ideas,  and  a^  for 
as  it  has  ideas  they  rauft  be  trne  ideas ;  2( 
n»nng  i<lea  of  an  objed:  being  the  feme  with 
w  idea  of  it,  or  thfe  idea  of  fomc  vther 
obje^* 

Obfei^atioms  of  this  kind  may  Ihew  us 
iht  truth  of  the  foUowing  concluiion  j* 
i  Firjiy  No  being  can  be  made  who  fliall 
perceive  falfehood.  What  is  faHe,  is  no- 
thing- Error  is  always  the  efFeiSl^  not  of 
perception,  but  of  the  want  of  it-  As  far 
«s  our  perceptions  go^  thfiy  muft  trorrefpoad 
to  tlie  truth  of  things. 

Secondly,  No  being  can  btc  made  who  {hall 
have  different  ideas,  a^d  yet  iwt  fee  them 
differeni.  This  would  be  to  bav9  tliem, 
ind  at  ih&  fame  time  pot  to  hayt  th«m  *, 

Titero 


*  We  may  mif-patiic  our  i<kas,-ojr  inr^agifje  tliat  ;|in  ide^ 
prrfent  at  one  x\mt  in  our  raifids,  is  the  fame  with  owe 
different  froip  it,  that  was  prefent  at  another.  But  nq 
one  can  conceive,,  that  a  bcuig,  cpntemplating  at  the 
famf  time  two  ideas,  can  theii  think  them  not  two  bu^ 
(he  fame.  He  cannot  have  two  ideas  before  his  mind 
tlV'^tJiout  being  eonfcious  o(  it  y  and  ii?  cannot  \ft  c^ifchu^ 

' ■'  «i 
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There  can,  therefore,  be  no  rational  beings, 
who  do  not  ^{ient  to  all  the  truths  which 
are  included  in  the  apprehended  difFereiKe 
between  ideas. — Thus;  To  have  the  ideas 
of  a  whole  and  a  part,  is  the  fame  with 
feeing  the  one  to  be  greater  than  the  other. 
To  have  the  ideas  of  two  figures,  and  an 
exa<5l  co^incidence  between  them  when  laid 
an  one  another,  is  the  fame  with  feeing  them 
to,hQ  equaL  The  like  may  be  obferved  of 
many  of  the  truths  which  we  make  out  by 
demond ration  %  for  demonftration  is  only 
the  felf-evident  application  of  felf-evident 
principles. 

In  a  word ;  either  thert  are  truths,  which 
we  are  forced  to  think  we  know,  or  there 
are  not.  None  probably  will  affert  the  lat- 
ter i  and  declare  fcrioufly,  there  is  nothing 
they  find  thetnfdves  under  any  neceflity  of 
believing.  Were  there  any  fuch  perfon© 
they  would  be  incapable  of  being  reafoneel 
with  s  nor  would  it  be  to  wiy  purpofe  to  tell 
them,  that  tfcis  very  dedaration  gives  itfelf 
the  iyer-^Jf^    thefeforeii   there  are  truths 

which 

of  i|:,  wittiolit  ktiOKrirtg  them  to  be  dHFerent,  imd  hav« 
jfig  a^  complete  in^w  apd  difcq;Qme(it  of  J^bem,  a3  far  .a$ 
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Bttt  iet  it,  for  this  or  any  otfetr  reafon,* 
be  granted /?(2^/^,«  that  ail  our  reboiiectioiis 
ire  wrong,  all  our  opinions  falft,  and  all 
Mif  knowledge  delu (ion ;  flill  there  will  be 

only 

<i,  that  bccaufe  in  adding  togetber  a  Jong  /eries  of 
numbers^  we  are  liable  to  err,  we  cannot  be  fure  tliat 
ve  arc  right  in  the  addition  of  the  (malleft  Aimibcrs  j 
and,  theref^re^  hot  ia  reckcMiitig  tmoe  ttro  to  be  fourl 
An^tber  Pceptical  arg<umciit  wbiok  has  .^ee^i  i^fiAed 
«iiy  istbi^  la  every  judgment  we  (:aa  ^m^  befid^$ 
tlie  uncertaiiity  attending  xhe  origioal  coxiiideratipn  of 
Che  fu'bjcjft  itfclf;  there  is  ajiother  derived  from  the 
conCdcration  of  the  /alliWlity  of  our  facilities,  and  K\kt 
jpaft  ixrftaiires  in  which  ive  bgve  bejsn  miAak^ctt;  t^ 
«yhicb  fBuH  ibe  addod  a  third  iinQc/tainty,»  derived  from 
the  jpoffibility  of -error  in  this  eftimation  we  make  of  the 
fidelity  of  our  faculties;  and  to  this  a  fouffh  of  fh^ 
feme  kind,  and  fo  on  in  hfimtum\  till  at  tett  the  ^f ft 
evidence,  by  a  coitilaiit  diminution  of  iC)  «t>uft  bere* 
^-uiced  to  nothing.  See  Mr.  i/w/n^'s  Tr^tttiffitof  Hum44 
Hiiiur^^  VoJ*  L  P'.^i^}  &c.  As  muc^  of  this  ftrangc 
rj^afoning  as  is  not  above  my  compreherifion',  proves 
J  aft  tfhe  reverfe  oi  what  was  intended  by  It.  for  let  it 
t>e  acknoWledgfed,  that  die  GO(i(ider4ti«A  Df.  the  dblU^ 
i>iUty  of  our  tuiderftandings^  and  tht  i«^Q^c;e$  in  which 
they  have  deceived  -us,  ngceiTarily  diminiflies  our  aflur* 
anae  of  th$  reditude  of  our  fentiments  ;  the  fu1)fequeilt 
TcfleAioti  cm  the.  unctrtainty  attending  -th'w  *J«dgmetft 
w^hich'we  make  of  our  faculties,  diminift^^JWt^  ^V$^ 
jJOciributes  to  reftore  to  its  firft  ftrength,  our  original 
^uran^cje  \  he^aufctbe  more  prf  carioits  a  jiidjg;Kaei^  or 
j^xrbaUiUty  unCavoiurahle.  to  ajuoth^  ^S^^h  ^^  ^^ 
KHift  be  its  effed  in  w^akenii)^  it. 
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only  a  }Mct  psffibiUty  againft  all  reafon  and 
«vide»€e,  mA  the  whole. vireight  and  beat  of 
Our  mi?Kl$  obliging  u$  to  think  the  oodtfliadry. 
H  is  not  in  <xir  power  to  pay  the  leaft  i^e* 
gard  to  a  fimple  ;7toy  ie^  in  oppofhion  to 
4?»y  apparem  evidence  *,  miu:h  lefs  ,hi  op* 
pofition  to  tht  Jirongejl . — Let  it  be  admitted 
farther,  that  there  may  be  a  fet  of  rational 
beings  in  a  8ate  of  ncceflary  and  total  de- 
eeption,  or  fo  whom  nothing  of  truth  an^ 
realty  ever  appears  -,  though  this  be  abfo^ 
lately  impoffible,  and  the  feme,  as  I  have 
bfefore  obfcrved,  with  fuppofing  them  to  be 
void  of  ^It  intelkdual  perception,  and  in- 
confiftent  witb  the  very  idea  of  their  exift- 
^nce,'  as  thiivking  and  r^^^afonable  beings; 
yet,  grantiiig-tMs,  we  cannot  help  thinlcing, 
tliat  it  is  not  the  cafe -with  us-y  and  that 
foch  beijigs  can  by  rvo  means  think  and 
cperoeive  #8  we  do.  - 

la. 


'  •HcW'trifling  thien  is  it  to  alledgc  agafnR  any  thing, 
for  which  tli&ie. appears  ta  be  an,  overbalance  of  evi- 
^^oce|  thaf^  <U4  m  ic^ioiv  more  of  the  cafe,  periaps  we 
might  (ee  eqw^l  cvic|ence  for  the  contr;iry.  It  is  al- 
ways a  full  anfwer  to  this,  toTay ;  />^ri?»tfj^j  not,— What 
♦we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with,  may,  -for  aught  we 
kitoW)  miikf  as  much/$r  any  of  our^pinioiis^  as  agaiu/i 
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In  a  Word :  What  things  feem  to  us,  ^6 
muft  tiakc  them  to  be^  and  whatever,  our 
faculties  inform  us  of,  we  muft  give  credit 
to.-^A  great  deal,  therefore,  of  the  fcepti- 
cifm,  which  fome  have  profeffed  and  de- 
fended,  can  he  nothing  but  afFedation  and 
felf^deception. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few 
obfervations^on  the  general  grounds  of  belief 
and  aflent.  Thefc  may  be  all  comprehended 
under  the  three  following  heads. 

The  firft  is  immediate  confcioufnefs  or 
FEELING.  It  is  abfurd  to  afk  a  reafon  for 
our  believing  what  \^tfeel^  or  are  inwardly 
confcious  of.  A  thinking  being  muft  necef. 
farily  have  a  capacity  of  difcovering  fon\e 
things  in  this  way.  It  is  from  hence  par-*^ 
ticulariy  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  exiftence,  and  of  the  feveral  operation s, 
paffions,  and  fenfations  of  our  minds.  And 
il  is  alfo  under  thi^  head  I  would  compre- 
hend the  information  we  derive  from  our 
powers  of  recolledton  or  memory. 

The /econd  ground  of  belief  is  int  vi tion  j 
by  which  I  mean  the  mind's  furvey  of  its 
own  ideas,  and  the  relations  between  them, 
and  the  nptice  it  takes  of  what  is  or  is  not 

true 
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trae  and  falfe,  confiftent  and  inconfiftent, 
poffible  and  impoflible  in  the  natures  of 
things.  It;is  to  this,  as  has  been  explained 
at  large  in  the  firft  chapter,  we  owe  our  be- 
lief of  all  felf-evident  truths ;  our  ideas  of 
the  general,  abftradl  afFedions  and  relations 
of  things^;  our  moral  ideas,  and  whatfoever 
elfe  we  dtfcover,  without  making  ufe  of  any 
procefs  of  reafoning. — It  is  on  this  power  of 
intuition^  effential,  in  fome  degree  or  other, 
to  all  rational  minds,  that  the  whole  poffi- 
bility  of  jalL  reafoning  is  founded.  To  it 
the  laft  appeal  is  ever  made.  Many  of  its 
perceptions  ;are  \  capable,  by  attention,  of 
being  rendered  more  qlear;  and  many  of 
the  truths  difcovered  by  it,  may  be  illuftrat- 
ed  by  aar  advantageous  reprefentation  of 
th^ra,  or  by  being  viewed  in  particular  lights; 

but  fcldom  will  adtriit  of  proper  proof. 

Some,  truths. there  muftr  be,  which  cin  ap- 
pear orlly  by  their  ovtrn  light,  and  which  arc 
incapable  of  proof  j  otherwife  nothing  could 
be  proved,  or.  kwown  ^  in  the  fame  manner 
as,  if  there  were  no  letters,  there  could  be 
no  words,  or  if  there  were  no  fimple  and 
.undefinable  ideas,  there  could  be  nb  com* 
plex  ideas.— I  might  mention  many  inftan- 
€es  of  truths  difcernible  no  other  way  than 

intuitively^ 


i6a  Of  tie  ISLdatim  of  ^  * 

intuitively^  which  learned  men  have  ^xzA^t^ 
ly  confounded  and  obfcured,:  b^  fuppofeng 
thjeih  fubj-efts  of  reafom^g  anddeduSion.  Ond 
of  the  moft  iniportant  iniiances,  the  {bfc§ec)t 
of  this  creatife  aiFords  us  ;  and^another  we 
have,  in  our  notions  of  the  neceffity  of  a 
caups  of  whatever  begms  to  tmft,  gnd  ouip 
getleral  ideas  oi ps^iver  and  conneM&h  *  l  Attd^ 
fometimps,  reafoa  has  been  ridiculoufly 
employed  to  prove  even  our  own  exiilente^ 
The  third  groundiof  belief  is  aroumen* 
TATioN  i?r  DEDuoTipN;  This^we  itevc  re* 
course  to  when  intuition  fails  us  $  and  it  is^ 
aj  j  vift  now  hinted,  highly  -  neceffary ,  thaf: 
we  carefully  diftinguifh  between  tbefe  twoi. 
mark  their  differ^ces  and  limits^  and  ob^ 
fcrve  what  information  we  owe  to  the  one 
or  tte  other  of  themui~Our  ideas  are  fuch, 
thsjtji  by  comp4ring  them  amoagft  thetn- 
&lye^,  wie  can  find,  .oat  numberlefs  truths 
coneerjEiing  thetn,^  and,  consequently,  conr 
ceroing  a<5tuaUy  exiilbnt  -o^bje^e^  ^s  far  a« 
xxjrrefpondcnt  to  them,  whi<^  .  would  be 
otherwife  landifcoverable*  Thus,  a  partis 
cuiar  relation  between  two  idesfe^  which 
ciinnot  de  4ifceraed  by  any  iminedlate  com- 

parifon, 

f  -  - 

♦  See  tlic  fecond  feftion  of  the  firft  chapter,  p.  29,  &c. 
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parifon,  may  appear,  to*'  the  greateft  fatis- 
factioh^hyithe  hdfiof  apraper^  intermediate 
idea,  whc^e  relation  i  to  each  is  erther  felf- 
>evideriti  or  made'  out  by  foilie .  precedent 
reafoning.— Jt  is  very  agreeable  here  to  con- 
fider,  how  one  truth  'infers  othci:^  truths. j 
iand  whatvaft  aceeffiDus  i)f  knowledge. may 
arife;  from  the  addition  of  one  ri^yff  idea, 
by  fiipplying  us  wifh:  a  proper  mcdiumrfor 
idifcoveiing.  the  relations  of  thofe'we  had 
before;;  which  difcoveiies  might  tlicmfciirios 
help  to  farther  difcoveries,  and  thefc.to  yet 
further;' and  fo  on  without  end. -*-If  one 
n^^  ide^'vcizy  have  this  efFe(5l ;  what  incon- 
ceivable improvements  may  we  fuppofe  pof- 
-fible'to  arife  fronn  the*  unfolding  of  Qsxe.  nap 
Ipn/e  ot  faculty  t  -         •  >»  <    .     ,y\  '.   • 

'  It  v^ouklbe  needlefs  to'giveanyinftances 
of  knowledge  derived  from  ArgumefttattQU* 
All  is  to  be  afcrib'dd^o  it,  which  we  have 
not  received  from  either  of  the  preceding 
fourWs*  .  c^      / 

)  It! may  be  worth  obferving,  that  all  we 
btflieve  ott  any  of  thefe  grounds  is  not 
^equally. evident  to  us.  This  is  obvious  with 
irefpedt  to  the  laft,  which  fuppliei  las  with 
-all  the  degrees  of  evidence,  from  that  pro* 
ducing  full  certainty,  to  the  Ipwelb  proba-* 

M  .  Wity. 
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bility.  Intuition^  likewife,  is  found  in  very 
various  degree^.  It  is  fometimes  clear  and 
perfe£l:,  and  fometimes  faint  and  pbfcure. 
Several  propofitions  in  geometry  would 
appear  very  likely  to  it,  though  we  had  no 
demonftrations  of  them.— Neither  do  con^ 
Jcioufn^s^  memory^  and  refiexion  on  ourjehes 
convince  usequallyof  allwedifcoverby  them. 
They  give  us  the  utmoft  aflurancc  of  our 
V  own  exiftencc,  and  alfo  our  identity  a$  far 
as  clear  and  diftinfk  recolleftion  can  reach  ; 
but  they  do  not  give  the  fame  affurance  of  ^ 
great  deal  th^t  has  paffed  within  us,  of  the 
fprings  of  our  a<aiQns,  and  the  particulv 
nature,  ends,  tendencies,  and  workings  qf 
our  paffions  and  afFe6lions,  which  is  fuffi- 
ciently  proved  by  the  difputes  on  thefe 
fubje<%s. 

It  may  alfo  be  worth  mentioning,  that 
.  fome  things  we  difcoyer  only  in  one  of  theie 
ways,  and  fome  in  more,  or  in  all  of  them. 
All  that  we  now  prove  by  Reafining  might 
be  ftill  equally  thus  proved,  though  it  were 
in  the  fame  degree  tntuitiv(  tp  us, '  that  it 
may  be  to  beings  aboye  us.  Intuition  is 
not  always  incompatible  with  argumenta- 
tion, though,  wKen  perfgft,  it  fuperfedes 
jtj  and,  when  imperfeft,  is  often  incap* 
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^ble  of  receiving  any  aid  from  it  5  and, 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  ought  to  be  reded 
entirely  on  its  own  evidence.  Every  procefs 
of  reafoning  is  compofed  of  intuitions,  and 
iall  the  feveral  fteps  in  it  are  fo  many  diftin<S  1 
ptuitions  J  which,  when  clear  and  unquef- 
jionable,  produce  demonjiration  and  certainty  i 
when  other  wife,  give  rife  to  opinion  and  pro^ 
^ability.  .  Npthing  wopld  be  a  gre^iter  ad- 
vantage to  us,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  thaii 
taking  tinie  often  to  refolve  our  reafppings 
into  their  cpnftitqent  intuitions;  and  to 
pbferye  carefully,  what  light  and  evidence 
attend  each,  and  in  what  manner,  and  witl> 
,what  degree  of  force,  they  infer  the  conclu- 
sion. Such  a  cuftom  of  analyfing  our  fen- 
jiijients,  and  tracing  them  to  their  elements 
and  principles,  would  prevent  much  error 
and  confufipn,  ^nd  fhew  us  what  degree  of 
affent  is  due  to  the  conclufions  we  receive, 
land  on.  what  foundatipn  pur  opinions  really 
ftapd. 

An  inft?irtce  of  what  is  difcovered  in  all 
the  ways  above-named,  is  the  exiftence  of 
ji)atter.  Immediate  feeling  difcovprs  to  us  oijr 
ovyn  organs,  and  the  modifications  of  theni. 
Thcfe  the  foul  perceives  by  hdnzprejeni  with 
tjiena* — We  have  the  ideas  of  matter,  and 

M  «         .  of 
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of  a  material  world  ;  and  we,  therefore,  fee 
intuitively  the  fojjihility  of  their  exrftence  • 
^ov  poj/ibility  of  exifting  is  implied  in  the  idea 
of  every  objeft ;  what  is  jmpoflible   being 
nothing,  and  no  object  of  reflexion.-—- We 
are  confcious  of  certain  impreffions  made 
upon  us,  and  of  certain  notices  tranfmitted 
to  us  from  without,  ^nd  know  they   aro 
jproduced  by  fome  foreign  caufe.  We  tpucli 
a  folid  fubftance,  and  feel  refiftance.  We  fee 
certain  images  drawn  on  oiir  organs  of  fight, 
and  know  they  are  a6led  upon  hy  fometbing. 
The  refiilahce  made  may  be  owing  to  a  re- 
.  lifting  body ;  and  the  fcenes  painted  beforq 
us  may  be  derived  from  a   correfpondent, 
external  fcene,  dilcovering  itfelf  to  us   by 
means  .of  intermediate  matter.     Suppofing 
an  external  world»  in  what  better  manner 
could  the  information  of  it  be  communi- 
cated  to  us  ?  '  What   is   more  incredible, 
than  that  all  the  notices  conveyed  to  u^  by 
our  Tenfes,  and  all  the   impreffions  made 
ppon  them,  corrcfponcjing  in  all  refpefts  tp 
the  fuppofition  of  an  external  world,  and 
confirming  one  another  in  numberlers  ways, 
'ihould  be  pntirely  yifionary  and  dfelufiveB 
It  is,  I  ovyn,  ftill  pojjiblei  that  matter  may 
not  exjft.    So  like  wife  is  it  poMble,  that  thp 

planets 
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planets  may  not  be  inhabited, '  though  every 
particle  of  matter  on  the  ^^r/i6  abounds  with 
inhabitants ;  that  gravity  may  not  be  the 
power  that  keeps  them  in  their  orbits,though 
it  be  certainly  the  power  that  keeps  the  moon 
in  its  orbit  5  and  that  we  may  be  the  only 
beings  in  the  world,  and  the  only  produc- 
tions of  divifie  power,  though  the  greateft 
reafoii  to  conclude  the  contrary  offers  itfelf 
to  Us,  from  the  confideration  barely  of  our 
own  exiftence,  and  the  confequent/)^^////y 
and  likelihood  of  the  exiftence  of  niimberlefs 
other  beings.  Analogy  and  intuition,  'in 
thefe  cafes,  immediately  inform  us  what  is 
ifafi:,  and  produce  convidion  which  we  can- 
not refill. — In  (hort,  it  is  f elf  -  evident^  that  a 

•    •  • 

material  worlds  anfwerable  to  our  idears,  and 
to  what  we  feel  and  fee,  ispojjible.  We  have 
no  reafon  to  think  that  it  does  not  exift* 
Every  thing  appears  as  if  it  did  exift ;  and 
againft  the  reality  of  its  exiftence  there  is 
nothing. but  a  bare  poffibility  againft  a6lual 
feeling,  and  all  the  evidence  which  our  cir- 
cumftances  and  condition,  as  embodied 
^Irits,  feem  capable  of. 

It  is  well  known  what  contfoverfies  have 
of  late  been  raifed  on  this  fubjefl ;  fome 
denying  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world  j 

M  3  while 
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whUe  others^  not  finding  it  ppffible  ferioufly 
to  doubt,  refolve  their  convi6tion  into  a  de-^ 
termination  given  us  to  believe,  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for.  1  fhould  go  too  far 
out  of  my  way,  were  I  to  fay  much  more 
of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  our  convifiioii 
in  this  inftance.  I  fhall  therefore  only  bb- 
ferve  farther,  that  the  fame  principles  on 
which  the  efxiftence  of  matter  is  oppofed, 
lead  us  equally  to  deny  the  exiftence  oifpi^ 
ritual  beings.  And  thofe  who  rejeft  the  one, 
while  they  believe  the  'other,  ftiould  tell  usi, 
**  on  what  grounds  they  believe  there  cxift 
**  Sny  beings  whatfoever  befides  them- 
)'  felves." 

This  difpute,  after  all,  turns  chiefly  on 
the  queftion ;  whether  matter,  confidercd 
as  fomething  actually  exifting  without  the 
mind  and  independent  of  its  perceptions ^  be- 
pojjible^  of  not  ?  For  there  are  few,  probably, 
who  will  deny  its  exiftence  for  any  reafon 
befides  an  apprehenfion  of  the  impoffibility 
of  it,  in  any  other  fenfe,  than  as  an  idea,  or 
fenfation  in  the  mind. — One  would  thipk 
that  there  can  be  no  occafion  for  fpending 
time  in  refuting  this.  What  is  indifputabic, 
if  it  be  not  fo,  that  whatever  is  conceivable 
cannot  be  impojjible?    What  pretence  can 

there- 
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there  be  for  affertirig,  that  figure^  motion^ 
and  folid  extenfion  are  JenfationSy  which  can^» 
not,  any  more  than  pleafure  and  pain^  have 
any  real  exiftence  without  the  mind^  that  will 
hot  imply  the  fame  of  the  objeSl  of  every 
idea,  and  6i  all  that  ii  conimorily  thought  to 
have  a  diJlinSl  and  continued  exijience  ? — But 
it  is  time  to  proceed  to  what  has  a  nearer 
relitidh  to  the  defign  of  this  treatife  *• 

*  See  Note  £  at  the  Conclufiont 
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Of  Ftimfi;^  and. Moral  OhligaUoft^and 
the  va/ious  Forms  of  FxpreJJion^ 
nsohich  have  been  ufed  by  different 
Writers  in  explaining  Morality. 


AFT  EH  the  account  that  has  beea 
given  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  morality  s  it  will  be  eafy  to  perceive 
the  meaning  of  feveral  terms  and  phrafes, 
which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fpeaking  on 
this  fubjeft. 

\  Fitnejs  and  utifitnefs  moft  frequently  denotc 
the  congruity  or  incongruity,  aptitude  or 
inaptitude  of  any  means  to  accomplifli  ai> 
end.  But  when  applied  to  aflions,  they 
generally  fignify  the  fame  with  right  and 
•^r^A^Vndr  is  it  oftea  hard  to  determine  in 
which  of  thefe  fenfes  thefe  words  are  to  be 

]  iinderftood.    It  is  worth  obferving,  that^/- 

fiefs^ 
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ftefs,  in  tbe  former  fenfe,  is  equally  undc-  \ 
finable  yf ith  ftne/s  jjn  the  latter  5  or,  that  it  ' 
i$  as  iippofiible  toexprcfs,  in  any  other  than 
iynonymous.  words,  what  we  mean^  wheft 
we  fay  of  certain .  objefts,  ^*  that  they  have 
"  Siftnefstg  one  another  ^  of  are^/  to  an- 
"  fwer  jc€:rtain  purpofes,"  as  it  is  when  ^e 
fay,  ^^rpvercneing  the  Deity  is ^/,  or. bene- 
1*  ficencc  is/?  to  be  pradifed."    In  the  firft 
of  thefe  ipftances,  none  can  avoid  owning 
the  abfurdity  pf  making  an  arbitrary  fenfc 
the  fource  of  ;tl\e  idea  oifitnefs^  and  of  con- 
icluding  thatit  fignifies  na^hing  reial  ip  bb<* 
je6ts,  and  that  no  one  thing  can  be  proper- 
ly the. /w^/jfjizi  of  anoiher.     In  both  cafes  the 
tsvmjitt  fignifies  aJimple  perception  of  the 
wnderftanding. 

^  Morally  .good  axid  e^iJy  reafonable  znd  unrea^  \ 
fonabky  are  epithets  alfo  commonly  applied 

to  aftions,  evidently  me^aning  the  fame  with  1 
righL^X^^i'^rongi  fit  dindi  unfit.  1 

3    ^pprAving :  3n  a^ion  is  the  fame  with 
difcerning  it  to  be  right ;  as  ajfenting  to  a 
^ropofition  is  the  fame  with  difcernmg  it  to 
be  true. 

^     l^utQbligatim  term  moft  neceflary  \ 

to.te.here  cpiifide^^        and  to  the  explica-  I 

.  tion 
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tion  of  it,  thebeft  part  of  this  chapter  fhall 
be  devoted. 

Obligation  to  aftion,  and  rightnefs  of  ac-' 
tion,  arc  plainly  coincident  and  identical ;  fy 
far  fo,  that  we  cantiot  form  a*  notion  of  the 
one,  wkhout  taking  in  the  6theK  Tbi^ 
may  appear  to  any  one  upon  cohfiiderrng, 
whether  he  cian  point  out  any  difference  be- 
tween what  is  rigbty  fiieet  or  fit  to  be  done; 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  *.  I£  is  not  in- 
deed plainer,  that  figure  implies  fomething 
,  figured,  folidity  refiftaftce^  of  art  effedt  d 
caufe,  than  itis  that  rightnefs  implies  tmgbt^ 
nefs  (if  I  may  be  allowed  this  word)  or 
^bligatorinefs.  And  as  eafily  can  we  conceive 
of  figtt^re  without  exfienfionv  or  motion  with- 
out a  change  of  place,  as  that  it  can  be  fit 
for  us  50  dcf  aa  aftion,  and  yet  that  it  ma^ 
not  be  WiJ^t  we  froiild  do;  what  it  i^  our 
duty  to  do,  or  what  we  are  under  an  obliga^ 
tion  to  Ao.— 'Right,  fit,  ought,  Jhouid,  duty, 
obligattony  convey,  then,  ideas^  neceffarily 
including  one  another.      From  hence  it 

follows, 

Firfi^ 
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\        •  Obligatory   anfwcrs  to  epniit,  decit,   debitum,  in 
'  Lam\   and  to  h^  hu  fr»,  V»'"»^«*W*'»  ****'    *- 
Greik. 
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'various  Ways  ofjpeaking  in  Mortus.     i^t 

Firfty  That  virtue,  as  fucby  has   a  real  I 
obligatory  power  antecedently  to  all  pofitivd  i 
laws,  and  independently  of  all  will;  for  j 
obligation,  we  fee,  is  involved  in  the  very  • 
nature  of  it.    To  affirm,  that  the  perform-  I 
^nce  of  that,  which,  to  omit,   would  Be 
wrong,  is  not  obligatory,  unlefs  conducive 
to  private  good  or  enjoined  by  a  fuperior 
power,  is  a  manifeft  contradiftion.     It  is  \ 
^  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  a  thing  is  | 
"what  it  is  j  or  that  we  are  obliged  to.  A6  ' 
what  we  ought  to  do ;    unlefs  it  be  the 
objcft  of  a  command,   or,  in  fome  man-r 

ner,  privately  ufefvl. If  there  are  any 

aiaions  fit  to  be  done  by  an  agent,  befides 
ifuch  as  tend  to  his  own  happinefs,  thofe 
aftions,  by  the  terms,  are  obligatory^  in- 
dependently of  their  influence  on  his  hap- 
pinefs.— Whatever  it  is  wrong  to  do,  that  it 
is  our  duty  not  to  do,  whether  enjoined  or 
not  by  any  pofitive  law  *. — I  cannot  con- 
ceive 


♦  It  is  obvious,  ihat  this  is  very  different  from  fay- 
ing (what  it  would  be  plainly  abfurd  to  fay)  that  every 
action,  the  performance  of  which,  in  certain  circum- 
fiances  is  wrong,  will  continue  wrong,  let  the  circum- 
ftances  be  ever  fo  much  altered,  or  by  whatever  autho-^ 
rity  it  is  cgmmandedU  ' 
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ceive  of  any  thing  much  more  evident 
than  this.-^lt  appears,  therefore,  that  thofe 
\vho  maintain  that  all  obligatidn  is  to  be 
deduced  from  pofitive  laws,  the  Divine 
will,  or  felf-love,  aflert  what  (if  they  mean 
any  thing  contrary  to  what  is  here  faid) 
implies,  that  the  Words  right  and  jujl 
ftand  for  no  real  arid  diftinft  charafters  of 
actions ;  but  fignify  merely  what  is  willed 
and  commanded,  or  conducive  to  private  ad-r 
*  :  vantage,  whatever  that  bej  fo  that  any  thing 
I  may  be  bdth  right  and  wrong,  iporally  good 
;  and  evil,  at  the  fame  time  and  in  any  cir^ 
'  ^cumftances,  as  it  may  be  commanded  of 
\  forbidden  by  different  laws  and  wills  ^  and 
i  ativ  the  moft  pernicious  effefts  will  become 
'  juft,  and  fit  to  be  produced  by  any  being, 
if  but  the  fmalleft  degree  of  clear  advantage 
of  pleafure  may  refult  to  him  from  them. 
5  Thofe  who  fay,  nothing  can  oblige  but 
the  will  of  God,  generally  refolve  the  power 
of  'this  to  oblige  to  the  annexed  rewards 
and  punifhments.  And  thus,  i-n  reality, 
they  fubvert  entirely  the  inikpende&t  natur^ 
of  moral  good  ahd  evil  5  and  at*  f6r<Jed  tb 
maintain,  thai  nothing  can  ohlige^  biit  the 
jprdfpedl  of  pleafure  to  be  obtained,  or  pain 
to  be  avoided.     If  this  be  true^  it  follow? 

that 


s 
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that  vice  is,  properly,  no  more  th?a  impru-  \ 
4ence  5  that  nothing  is  right  or  wrong;  juft 
or  unjuft,  any  farther  than  it  affeds  felf*  ; 
intereft;  and  that  a  behig,  independently  \ 
^nd  completely  happy,   cannot  have  any  j 
moral  perceptions.     The  juftnefs  of  thefe 
inferences  cannot   be  denied  by  one,  who 
will  attend  to  the  coincidence  here  infifted 
pii  between  obligation  and  virtue.  • 

But  to  purfue  this  point  farther  j  let  mc  \ 
fllk,  wpuld  a  perfon  who  either  believes  ! 
there  is  noOodj  or  .that  he  does  not  concern  * 
'nimfelf  with  human  affairs,  feel  no  moral  v 
abligatimst  and  therefore  not  be  at  all  ac- 
countable f  -Would  one,  who  ihould  hap- 
pen not  to  be  convinced,  that  virtue  tends 
^o  Iji^happinefs  here  or  hereafter,  Jje  rer- 
leafed  from  every  bondoi  duty  and  morality  ? 
'"Or,  would  he,  rf  he  believed  ho  future  ftate, 
an4  that,  in  any  inftance,  virtue  was'againft  , 
'Yi%prefmt  intereft,  be  trdly  obliged^  in  thefc  • 

•jnftances,  to  be  wicked  ?— Thefe  confequen-  \ 
pes  muft  follow,  if  obligation  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  knowledge  of.  th^  will  of  a  \ 
'fuperior,  or  on  the  connexion  between  ac-  \ 
tions  and  private  intereft.— But,  indeed,  the  f 
yery  expreffion,  'oirtue  tends  to  our  bafpinefs^  : 
jEfd  tihe  fupppfttion  that,  in.  certain  Cafes,  it  i 

jmajr 
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\  may  be  inconfiftent  with  it,  imply  that  it 
may  exifl:  independently  of  any  connexioii 
with  private  intereft ;  and  WQuld  have  no 
fenfe,  if  it  fignified  only  the  relation  of  ^Cv 
tions  to  private  intereft.  For  then,  to  fuppof^ 
virtue  to  be  inconfiftpnt  with  oiir  happinefs^ 
would  be  the  fame  with  fuppo6ng>  tha|: 
what  is  advantageous  to  US|  n^^y  be  dija4^ 
vantageous  to  u^ .. 

It  is  Arrange  to  find  thofe  vfhq  ple^  foF 
felf-intereft,  as  the  only  ground  qf  rjjoral 
^obligation,  aflerting  thaf,  when  yirtue  cjaihcs 
with  pr^fent  ei)J9yments,  ^11  ijiotiycs  to  if 
ceafp,  fuppoftng  po  future  fta^.  For,  upon 
jfheir  principles,  the  truth  is  not,  that  all 
^ipptiyes  to  praftife  virtue,  vyoijU}*  in  th?fc 
4cirxrua)ftances  ceafe,  but  th^t  virtue  jtfclf 
Wouldc^aiej  nay,  would  bje  changed  intp 
vice  J  and  what  would  ptherwife  have  bee^ 
i&tandjuft,  become  unlawful  and  wrong: 
For,  being  wnder  an  obligation ,  in .  thefe 
circumftances  not  to  do .  what  appeared 
to  us  fit,  it  pould  not  ill  reajity  ^^  fif  i  we 
could  not  do  it  vyithput  violating  our  ^uty^ 
^nd  therefore  pert^inly,  not  without  doing 
wrong.  Thus,  ^\\  v\^ho  find  not  their  pre^ 
fent  account  in  virtue,  WQuld,  upon  thefe 
principles  (fetting  afide  another  world)  be 

under 
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londer  an  obligatiom  to  be  wicked.  Or,  to 
fpeak.  more  properly,  the  (ubje<5t-matter  of 
virtue  and  vice  (that  i§,  the  relation  of  par- 
ticular aftious  to  priv^e  good)  wpuld  be 
altered  5  what  w^s  before  wicknefs  w.oujd  be*  Z^j 
/come  virtue^  and  jvhat  jy^spefore  ^virtue 
jjirould  become  ae;/V>6^i/«^.— •It  flipujd  hp  carCr- 
fully  minded  that,  as  far  as  another  worjd 
creates  obligation^  it  creates  virtue ;  for  it  is 
an  abfuidity  too  grofs  to  be  maintained, 
that  we  may  a6t  contrary  tpour  obligations, 
and  yet  a6t  virtuoully. 

Another  obfervation  worjthy  our  notice  in  \ 
this  place,  is,  that  rewards  and  ppnifhmenls  \ 
iupppfe,  in  ]the  very  idea  of  them,    mpr^l  \ 
pbligation,  and  ^re  founded  upon  it.  They  / 
dp  not  tnal^f  it,  but  enforce  it.     They  are  \ 
%htfan£iions  pi  virtue,  an^  not  its  efficients,  j 
A  reward  fuppofes  fomething  dpne  to  deferve 
.ih,  Of  a  conformity  to  ohligation  fubfijiing 
previoujhf  to  it ;  and  punjfhment  i$  ajways 
inflifled  on  account  of  fome  breach  oJF  c?^//- 
gation.     Wpre  wp  under  no  obligations,  an- 
tecedently to  the  propofal  pf  rewards  and 
puniihment?,  it  would  b^  a  cpritradiSipii 
to  fupppfe  us  fubjcfts  capable  of  them. — A 
perfon  withoijt  any  light  befides  that  of 
p^tufe,  and  fuppofed  ignorant  pf  a  future 

ftatc 
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ftate  of  rewards' and  punifhmehts  '^nd  the 
will  of  the  Deity,  might  difcover  thcfe  by 
reafoainig  from  his  natural  notions'  of-  jnp* 
rality  and  duty.  JJut  vyere  the  latter  depen- 
dent  on  'the  forniier,  aftd  not  vi^  verfd} 
this  could  not  be  faid,  nor  fhould  we  have 
any  principles  left,  Troni  which  to  I^"arn  the 

willof  the  Deity,'~and  the  conditions  lof  his 

•  •■...• 

favour  to  us.  '    '  •.   -   '      \ 

,'       .   '        •  .  ■       •         • 

Secondly^  From  the  account  given  of  oMi^ 

gatiouy  it  follows  that  'r-eSlitude  is  a  Jaw  sif 

1  well  is-a  rule  to  lis  $  fhut  it  not  only  direSli^ 

i  but  binds  all,  as  far'as  it  is  perceived.—^ 

With  refpeft  to  its  Being  a  rujcy  wt  may 

obferve,  that  a  rule  of  aaian  (igriifying  fomfe 

mealure  or  ftaridard  to  wKicH  wi'are  to  cori- 

iform  buf  a£lions,  or  fome  inforiiiation  we 

poffefs  concerning  what  wi  bught^  to  do, 

'there  can,  in  this  fenfe'-'be  no  tther^xxilQ  oi  . 

adlion)  all'  befides,  to'which  \\i\k  name  ca*u 

be  properly  given,  implyihg  it,'^*  or  fi'gnify- 

Ing  only  helps  to  the  'dfi'fcovery'^bf  it.     Tq 

perceive  or  to  be  informed  hbw'^it  is  right 

I'to  adl,  is  the  very' notion  of  z  dirediion  id 

aft.     And  it  niuft  be  acfded,  that  it  is  fuch 

^a  dircftion  z^'ivd'pYi^s  authority^  and  whidh  . 

we  cannot  difregard  or  negleft  without  Vi-  , 

morfe  and  pain.     Reafoh  is  the  guide,  tfte 

'    '  •  •  '  natural 
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natural  and  authoritative  guide  of  a  rational 
being.  Where  he  has  no  difcernrhent  of 
right  and  wrong,  there,  and  there  only,  is 
he  (morally  fpeaking)  free.  But  where  he 
\hs  this  difcern  men t,  where  moral  good  ap- 
jpears  to  him,  and  he  cannot  avoid  pronoun- 
cing concerning  an  aftion,  that  it  is  fit  to 
be  done,  and  evil  to  omit  it ;  here  he  is 
tied  in  the  moft  ftridt  and  abfolute  manner, 
in  bonds  that  no  power  in  nature  can  dif- 
folve,  and  froth  which  he  can  at  no  time, 
or  in  any  fingle  inftance^  break  loofe,  with- 
out offering  the  moft  unnatural  violence  to 
himfelf ;  without  making  an  inroad  into  his 
own  foul,  and  immediately  pronouncing  his 
own  fentencei 

That  is  properly  z  law  to  us,  which  we 
always  and  unavoidably  feel  and  own  our- 
{t\y^s  obliged  to  obey^  and  which,  as  we 
obey  or  difobey  it,  is  attended  with  the  im- 
mediate fanftions  of  inward  triumph  and 
felf-applaufe,  or  of  inward  fhame  and  felf- 
reproach,  together  with  the  fccret  appre- 
lienfions  of  the  favour  or  difpleafurc  of  a 
fuperior  righteous  power,  and  the  anticipa- 
tions of  future  rewards,  and  punishments^ 
i— 'That  has  proper  authority  over  us,  to 
which,  if  we  refufe  fubmiffion,  we  tranf- 

N  grefs 
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grefs  our  duty,  incur  guilt,  and  expofe  ocr- 
felves  to  juft  vengeance.  All  this  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  our  moral  judgment,  and  con- 
tained vet  the  idea  of  it. 

jReditpdc  thcnu  or  virtue  is  a. law  *..  Anil 
it  is  the  firft  and  fupreme  law,,  to  which  all 
other  laws  owe  their  force,  on  which  they 
depend,  and  in  virtue  of  which  alpne  they 
oblige.    It  is  an  univarfal  law.   The  whole 
creation  Is  ruled  by  it :  under  it  men  and 
all  rational  beings  fubfift.     It  is  the  fource 
and  guide  of  all  the  actions  of  the  Deity 
himfelf,  and  on  it  bis  throne  and  govern* 
ment  are  founded.     It  is  an  unalterable  anJL 
Indifpmjibk  law.  The  repeal,  fufpcnfion  or 
even  relaxation  of  it,  once  for  a  moment,  in 
any  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot  be  conceived 
without  a  contradidlion.      Other  laws  have 
had  a  date  5  a  time  when  they  were  enafted, 
and  became  of  force.     They  are  confined  to 
particular  places,  refl:  on  precarious  foun- 
dations, may  lofe  their  vigour,  grow  obfo- 
kte  with  time,  and  become  ufelefs  and  ne- 
gleded.    Nothing  like  this  can  be  true  of 
thi^  law.     It  has.no  date#    It  never  wis 
made  or  enai^ed^    It  is  prior  to  all  things* 

It 
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Jt  is  felf-valid  arid  fclf-originated  j  and  inuft 
for  ever  retain  its  ufefulnefs  and  vigour', 
without  the  poflibility  of  dimiriution  or 
abafetaent.  It  is  coeval  with  eternity ;  as 
cm^ltetat>Ie  as  neceffary,  everlafting  truth ; 
as  independent  as  the  cxiftence  of  God  j  and 
as  facred  and  awful  as  his  nature  and  per- 
feftions.— The  authority  it  poflefies  is  native 
and  effential  to  it,  underived  and  abfolutc. 
It  is  fuperior  to  all  other  authority,  and  the 
bafis  arid  parent  of  all  other  authority.  It  is 
indeed  felf- evident  that,  properly  fpeaking, 
there  is  no  other  authority;  nothing  elfe 
that  can  claim  our  obedience,  or  that  ought 
to  guide  and  rule  heaven  and  earth. — It  is» 
in  (hort,  the  one  authority  in  nature,  the 
fame  in  all  times  and  in  all  places;  or,  in 
one  word,  the  divine  authority,  <9 

Thirdly^  From  the  account  given  of  obli-  i     ^ 
gation,    it    appears   how  abfurd  it  is  t6  [ 
enquire,  what  obliges  us  to  praftife  virtue  ?  \ 
as  if  obligation  was  no  part  of  the  idea  of 
virtue,  but  fomething  adventitious  and  fo- 
reign to  it;  that  is,  as  if  what  was  due^ 
might  not  be  our  duty^  or  what  was  wrongs  \ 
unlawful',  or  as  if  it  miglit  not  be  true, 
that  what  it  IS  fit  to  do  wt  ought  to  do,  and 
that  what  we  ought  to  do,  we  ite^  o$lig^d  tcf  1 

Jff  «  do* 
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do.— To  aik,  why  are  we  obliged  to  praftife 
virtue,  to  abftain  from  what  is  wicked,  or 
perform  what  is  juft,  is  the  very  fame  as  to 
alk,  why  we  are  obliged  to  do  what  we  are 
I  obliged  to  Ao} — It  is  not  poflible  to  avoicl 
wondering  at  thofe,  who  have  fo  unaccount- 
.ably  embarraffed  themfelves,  on  a  fubjefl 
that  one  would  think  was  attended  with 
no  difficulty ;  and  who,  becaufe  they  c;an:r 
not  find  any  thing  in  virtue  and  duty  them* 
fehes^  which  can  induce  us  to  pay  a  regard 
to  them  in  our  praiflice,  fly  to  felf-love,  and 
maintain  that  from  hence  alone  are  derived 
all  inducement  and  obligation. 

Fourthly^  From  what  has  been  obferved, 
it  may  appear,  in  what  fenfe  obligation  is 
afcribed  to  God.  It  is  no  more  than  afcrib- 
ing  to  Kim  the  perception  of  redlitude,  or 
faying,  that  there  arc  certain  ends,  and  cer- 
tain meafures  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
\;s^orld,  which  he  approves,  and  which  arc 
better  to  be  purfued  than  others. — Great 
care,  however,  fhould  be  taken,  what  lan- 
guage we  here  ufe.  Obligation  is  a  word  to 
Vvhich  many  perfons  have  affixed  feveral 
ideas,  which  ftioijld  by  iao.means  be  retained 
Vv^heh  we  fpeak  of  God.  Our  language  and 
our  conceptions,  whenever  he  is  thejubjedt 
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of  them,  are  always  extremely  defedive  and 
inadequate,  and  often  very  erroneous. — There 
are  many  who  think  it  abfurd  and  (hocking^ 
to  attribute  any  thing  of  obligation  or  law 
to  a  being  who  is  neceflariiy  fufficient  and 
independent,  and  to  whom  nothing  can  be 
prior  or  fuperior.  How,  I  conceive,  we  are 
to  frame  our  apprchenfions  on  this  fubjefl, 
has  already,  in  fome  meafure,  appeared. 
It  (hould,  methinks,  be  enough  to  fatisfy 
fuch  perfons,  that  the  obligations  afcribed 
to  the  Deity  arife  entirely  from  and  exift 
in  his  own  nature ;  and  that  the  eternal, 
unchangeable  law,  by  which  it  has  been 
faid,  he  is  directed  in  all  his  aftions,  is  no 
.other  than  himself  ;  his  own  infinite^  eter* 
nal,  all  perfeSi  underfianding. 
'  Fifthly^  What  has  been  faid  alfo  (hews  |  ^. 
us,  on  what  the  obligations  of  religion  and  ; 
the  Divine  will  are  founded.  They  are  \ 
plainly  branches  of  univerfarreftitude.  Our 
obligation  to  obey  God's  will  means  nothing, 
but  that  obedience  x^dueXo  it,or  that  it  is  right 
and  fit  to  comply  with  it.  What  an  abfur- 
dity  is  it  then,  to  make  obligation  fubfe^ 
(^uent  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  creature  of 
it  ?  For  why,  upon  this  fuppofition,  does 
fiQt  all  will  oblige  equally  ?   If  there  be  any 

N  3  thing 
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t^ing  which  gives  th^  prefierence  to  one  will 
above  another ;  that,  by  the  terms,  \%  mo--^ 
ral  reSituie-  What  would  any  laws  o^  will 
pf  any  being  fignify,  what  influence  could 
they  have  on  the  deternainations  of  a  mor^ 
agent,  was  there  no  good  reafon  for  com- 
plying with  them,  no  obligation  to  ^•egard 
them,  no  antecedent  right  of  command  ?— 
TFo  affirrn  that  we  are  obliged  in  any  cafe, 
hut  not  in  virtue  of  reajon  and  rights  is  to 
fey,  that  in  that  cafe  we  are  not  obliged  at 
all. — Befides,  nothing  could  be  ey?r  com- 
manded by  the  Deity,  was  there  no  prior 
reafon  for  commanding  it.  To  which  add, 
that  one  ground  oi  our  obligation  to  obey 
His  will  is  this,  its  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  reafon,  or  always  a  wife,  righteous, 
4nd  gocjd  will.  Thus,  therefore,  on  all  ac- 
counts, and  in  every  view  of  things,  do  will 
and  law  prefuppofe  reafon  and  right.  And  it 
"5Tipo"h  the  wlible,  uhqueftioqabie,  that  if  wcf 
take  away  the  latter,  the  former  lofe  ali 
fupport  atid  efficacy  \  and  that  were  therci 
npthing  in  itfelf  juft  and  obligatory,  nothing 
could  be  mgde  fp  by  law,  will,  commands, 
compafts,  or  any  ipeans  whatever.  Sec 
obfervations  to  the  fame  purpofe,'Chap.  L 
Qt  the  conclufion. 

One 
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One  cannot  but  obferve  on  this  occafion, 
fapW:  the  ideas   of  right  and  wrong  force 
themfclvcs  upon  us,  and  in  fome  form  oir 
other»  always  remain,  even  when  we  think 
we  have  annihilated  them.     Thus,  after  we 
have  fuppofed  all  actions  and  ends  to  be  in 
themfelves  indifferent,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
ceive, that  it  is  ri^t  to  give  x)urfelves  up 
to  the  guidance  of  unredraincd  inclinatiion, 
jand  'fvrong  to  be  careful  of  ouradiomi,  or 
ito  give  oyifelves  any  trouble  in  purfumjf 
»ny  ends.     Or,  If  with  Hoifh  and  tlie  ora* 
tdC  in  Platans  Gorgias^  we  fuppofe  that  the 
Arortgeft  may  opprefs  the  weaj&eft,  and  take 
to  themfelves  whatever  they  can  feize  s  or 
that  unlimited  power  confers  an  unlimited 
right';  this  plainly  ftill  leaves  us  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  idea  of  right ^  and  only  eftablifhes 
flnotlnr  fp^fies  of  it. — In  like  manner,  when 
sve  fuppofe  all  the  obligations  of  morality 
to  be  derived  from  laws  and  compacts,  we 
^af  the*  fame  time  find  ourfelves  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuppofing  fomething  before  them, 
ncft  abfolutely  indifferent  in  refpect  of  choice; 
^mething  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
which  gave  rife  to  them  and  occafion  for 
them;   and   which,    after  they  are  made, 
;  jpixdk^s  the  pi  regarded. 

N  4  But 
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fiut  to  return  to  the  fubjeft  under  corifi- 
deration.  The  neceffary  perfeftions  of  the 
Deity ;  the  infinite  excellencies  of  his  na- 
ture as  the  fountain  of  reafon  and  wifdom ; 
the  entire  dependence  of  all  beings  upon 
.  him,  and  their  deriving  from  his  bounty 
exiftence  and  all  its  bleffings  and  hopes— 
from  hence,andnot  merely  from  his  almighty 
power,  ariles  his  sovereign  authority, 
Thefe  are  the  rcafons  that  render  him  th€i 
proper  objeft  of  our  fupreme  homage,  con- 
llitute  his  right  of  government,  veft  hiin 
with  univerfal  and  juft  dominion,  and  make 
it  the  firft  duty  of  the  whole  intelligent 
world  to  obey,  to  pleafe,  and  honour  him  in 
all  they  think  and  do, — Thofe  who  will  al- 
low of  no  other  motive  to  regard  the  Deity, 
no  other  meaning  of  the  obligation  to  obey 
him,  befides  what  is  implied  in  his  power 
to  make  us  happy  or  riiiferable,  maintain 
what  it  is  wonderful  how  any  human  mind 
can  (erioufly  embrace.  They  maintain^ 
that  were  it  poflible  to  fuppofe  that  we 
had^nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  him, 
we  fhouid  hot  have  the  leaft  dcfire  of  his 
approbation,  or  the  leaft  concern  about 
his  expeftations  from  us,  or  any  reafon 
for  paying  him  any  kind  of  regard  5  that 

fetung 
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fcttitig  afide  •the  confideration  of  our  own 
intereft,  it  is  entirely  indifferent  what  oor 
difpofitions  and  behaviour  are  with  re- 
fped  to  him ;  that  his  nature^  attributes 
and  benefits,  however  glorious,  are,  in 
themfelves,  incapable  of  having  any  effect 
upon  any  rational  nature;  and  that  though 
(retaining  power)  we  were  ever  fo  much  to 
change  or  reverfe  his  character,  it  would 
flill  be  equally  incumbent  upon  us  to  love, 
revere,  arid  obey  him,  to  reiign  our  wills  to 
fais,  and  to  endeavour  to  approve  ourfelves 
to  him. 

Farther,  what  has  been  faid  will  (hew  us, 
'what  judgment  to  form  concerning  feyeral 
accounts  and  definitions,  which  have  been 
given  of  obligation.  It  is  eafy  here  tp 
perceive-  the  perplexity  arifing  from  at- 
tempting to  define  words  exprefling  fimple 
perceptions  of  the  mind. —  An  ingenious 
and  able  writer  ^  defines  obligation  to 
be  a  fiaU  of  the  mind  into  wtfich  it  .is 
brought  by  perceiving  a  reafon  for  aSiion. 
Let  this  definition  be  fubftituted  wherever 
the  words  duty^  Jhould^  obliged^  occur ;  and 

it 

f  Mr.  Balguy.     S^e  his  trails  on  the  foundation  ofmprat 
gqodnefs  and  tho  law  of  truths 
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\^.ryn\l\(QOfi^  be  i^en  how  d^fediye  it  is*  Thf 
tn^i^igg  of  it  18  plainlji  tha^  -obligation 
ckno/K$  that  ^tt^iu^ioi^  ojf  exciteiQ^nt  which 
th«  *»ind  fetpls'  iiif)o|i  pe^ceiviij^  jrighj:  ara^ 
wroog..   Pat  this  is  the /^^  pfjabligatioi^ 
jwi^eived,  rather!  tfean  obligatun  UJ^lf.    Be* 
IWcs^'itis  ptoper  tp  fay,  thait  the  duty  pr 
obligation  to  a<3:  \%  a  rcafon  fer  asking  # 
4itid  vfhcn  this  defiqitidn  will.  .ft^'Ud  thus ; 
fibiigatmn  is  a.fifitt  j^  the  mnd  into  which  it 
ii  &^b9gbt  hy  peraei'ping  obUga^i^n  io  ^^.— 
Thia  author  dividosidjligatiori  mio,externd 
and  internal ;  by  the  former,  meaning  the 
excitement  we  feel  to  purfue  pleafure  as 
.fen^Udg^ents  j  a'tid,  by  the  latter,  th<i  cxdte- 
mtttt'Vrc  feel  to  parfue  virtue  zs  reajindbk 
and  m?r4l  agents,  >  But,  as  merely  fcnfible 
IfeittgSj    wfe'  are  incapable  of  obligation  j 
ot^hel^wife  it  jniglit  be  properly  applied  to 
•jb^futes.  Which,  i  think,  it  riever  is.     What, 
in  thefc  inftances^   ptoduces  confufion,  is 
riot  diftinguifhing  between  perception  ami 
the  e^etl  of  it ;    between  (obligation  and 
itmfiv^^    All  motives  are  not,  obligations  j 
thoi>gh  the  contrary  is  true,  that  wherever 
there  iis  obligation,  there  is  alf<ir.a  motive  tp 
i£tion.— Some  perhaps,  by  obligatioriy  may 
only  nxean  fuch  a  motive  to  d^i  as  flaaU 

hav^ 
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haf  e  the  greatqft  itiflacncci  and  )>e  910ft 
likely  to  detern^me  us,^  and  as  f^r  ^  tins  U 
all  that  is  intended,  it  may  h^  allowed^  that 
the  obligation  to  practife  vi]tue  depend^ 
^reatly^  >s  mankind  are  now  fituat^,  oa 
its  connexu^n  with  priv^^e  inteireft,  and  the 
Yiew^  of  future  rewards  and  punUhments. 

Obligation  has,  by  feveral  writers^  beci|, 
ftyled,  the  necejfity  of  doin^  a  thing  in  orJer* 
fQ  lie  bafp  *.    \  have  already  taken  fufii- 


♦  "  The  \irhoIe  force  pf  oblisation  (fays  BiOiop 
^  Cumberland  in  his  treatifi  of  the  Jaws  of  nature,  chap* 
f<  V.  fed.  ii.)  is  this,  that  the  jegiflator  hath  annexed 
^*  to  the  obfervance  of  his  laws,  good,  to  the  tronfgref- 
f^  Con  evil ;  and  thofe  natural  :  Ii)  profp^d:  whereof 
f^  men  are  moved  to  perform  ^£lions,  riather  agreeing 
f*  than  difagreeing  with  the  laws."-r-Ibid.  fedl.  ^j* 
f*  1  think  that  moral  obligation  may  be  thu^  univerf^ljf 
f^  and  properly  defined.     Obligation  is  ^at  a£l  of  « 
f*  legiilator,  by  which  he  declares  that  adions  con-* 
^.*  formable  to  his  law  are  neceflary  to  thofe  for  whom 
f^  the  law  is  made.     An  action  is  then  uiiderftood  Co 
^  be  neceflary  to  a  rational  agent,  when  It  is  cerfaifiljr 
f^  one  of  the  caufes  neceitarily  required  to  that  bappi«- 
^*  nefs,  which  he  naturally  and  confequently  necefla<« 
**  rily  defires." — Again,  fed.  xxxv.     **  I  cannot  con* 
^*  ceive  any  thing  which  could  bind  the  mind  of  mai^ 
*•  with  any  necefiity  (in  which  Juftinian'%  definitioii 
<*  places   the   force  of  obligation)  except  arguments 
♦**  proving,  that  good  or  evil  will  proceed  from  our 
i<  j^dion$."'-<-The  remaxks  lyhicb  J^J^t  MaxwtlU  the 

tranUator^ 
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iitVit  rtotice  of  th.e  opinion  from  which  this* 

defimtiaa  is  derived:  and  therefore  (hall 

.      •    .  here 


tranflatof,  makes  on  thefe  paffages,  are  fo  good,  that  I 
^S^BOst  help  tranfcribiftg  fome  of  them. — **  If,  fays 
"  he,  this  (that  is,  the  ijeceflity  of  the .  obfervance 
of  the  law  as  a  means  of  jaur  happinefs)  *'  be  the 
•*  whole  .of  the  law's  obligation,  the  tranfgrefSon  of. 
**  the  law  is  not  unrighteoufnefij  Jin  and  crime^  but  only 
•f  imprudence  ^ndtinfelicify^  for  the  fan£tiofl.Qf  the  law 
^o'  importeth  no  other  evil.  But  the  obligation  or  bond 
of  the  law  is  xh^  jural  rrjlraint  which  is  cxpreiTed  by 
nonlicet^  you  may  not  do  it ;  but  becajufe  a  ba^e  non  H^et 
*f  or  prohibition  is  not  fu flic ient  to  enforce  the  la w^ 
•*  therefore  the  y?«  and  punijhment^  the  precept  and  the 
••  fan^ion  both  concur  to  make  the  jural  reflraint^ 
•*  which  muft  be  thus  fjilly  expreiTcd,  on  licet  impune^you 
•*  may  not  do  it  with  impunity.  But  though  fin*  and* 
**  punifliment  are  clofely  connedled,  yet  the  obligatioa- 
**  of  non  iitet.  It  may  not  he  done^  is  diftinft  from  the. 
*^  obligation  of  non  impune^  not  without  impunity^  as  fia 
♦*  and  punifliment  are  of  diftinft  confideration.  But 
"  a  man  \%  hound^  both  when  he  capnot  do  a  thing 
**  without  Jin ^  and  when  he  cannot  do  a  tl)ii)g  without 
•*  punijhment\  and  both  thefe  obligations  are  in  eyery 
*^  law,  and  both  concur  to  make  the  obligation  of  it. 
•*  But  becaufe  the  obligation  of  «^«  Ucet^  is  antecedent 
*'  to'the  obligation  of  non  impune^  the  precept  to  th^ 
«*  fanftion,  and  the  fin  is  made  by  the  law,  the  law 
^  hath  fo.much  obligation,  as  to  make  the  fm  before' 
**  the  penalty  is  enaded  j  therefore,  the  iaw  hath  an 
'<*  obligation  antecedently  to  the  fan^ion  of  it.    For- 

!!  cypry 
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here  Only  afk,  what,  if  this  be  the. only 
fenfe  of  obligation,  is  meant  when  we  fay, 

a  man 

<«  every  one  is  hound  to  avoid  what  is  fin,  becaufe  none 
"  can  have  a  right  to  do  what  is  unrighteous.— ^No  irt- 
"  genuou$*ilian  looks  upon  himfelf  as  obliged  to  be 
**  grateful  to  his  benefa6lors,    to  love  his  wife  and 
**  children^  or  to  love  and  honour  his  God  and  Sa- 
**  viour,    merely    by  the    fanftion    of   rewards    and 
"  punifliments.     Is  there  no  obligation  on  men  from 
**  right  and  wrong,  due  and  undue,  fanftity  and  fin, 
*'  righteoufnefj^  and  wickcdnefs,  honefty  and  difhonef- 
V  ty,  confcienoc  or   crim^,   virtue  or  villainy,   but 
•*  merely  fropfi  a  prudent  regard  to  theix  own  happi-. 
^*  nefs  ?— The  vulgar  fay,  I  am  bound  in  duty^  injujiicey 
**  in  gratitude 'y  and  the  fchools   fay,  that  the  obligation 
**  of  the  law  of  nature  is  a  bond  of  conJcience.--'lt  is  not 
*'  poiEble  to  deduce  a  confcientious  obligation,  merely 
from  a  politick  and  prudential  regard  to  our  own  hap- 
pinefst — The  legiflator  annexes  to  his  law  the  fanc- 
"  tion  of  the  good  of  pleafure^  for  the  fake  of  the  good 
jof  virtue^  whith  the  law  enjoineth ;  this,  therefore, 
is  the  principle  in  the  eftimation  of  the  lawgiver'; 
*^.  whofe  will,  if  it  be  made  known,  is,  without  a  fanc- 
•'  tion,  a  bond  or  obligation   upon   usj  for  we  owe 
**' obedience  thereto,  and  every  one  is  bound  to  pay 
**  what  he  oweth.'*     See  the  Appendix  to  Cumberland's 
treatife  of  the  laws  of  nature^  page  155.— <«  A  virtuous « 
**  practice,  (fays  the  fame  wxiter,  page  83.)  is,  in  the 
*'  nature  and  reafon  of  the  thing,  indifpenfably  requi- 
**  iite  in  all  intelligent  agents,,  and  is  to  them  matter  of 
**  law  and  obligation.     For  law  or  obligation  (in  a  large, 
/*'  but  very  prgper.fenfe)  is. nothing  elfe,  but  a  nonljcit^ 
f  *  cr  a  boundary  to  licence," 
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a  nrtn  is  bMiged  to  fludy  his  awn  happinift  ? 
felt  hot  obvious  that  vbliged^  in  this  pro- 
pofltion,  fignifies,  not  the  neceffity  of  doing 
a  thing  in.  order  to  be  happy,  which  would 
make  it  ridiculous ;  but  only,  that  it  is  right 
to  ftudy  our  own  happinefs,  and  wr&ng  to 
neglect  it? 

A  very  learned  author  *  maintains,  that 
moral  obligation  always  denotes  fome'  objed 
of  will  and  law,  or  implies  fome  obliger. 
Were  this  true  5  it  would  be  mere  jargorf 
to  mention  our  being  obliged  to  obey  the 
Divine  will ;  and  yet,  this  is  as  proper  Ian** 
guage  as  any  we  can  ufe.  But  his  meaning 
feems  to  be,  that  the  word  obligation  figni- 
fies only  t\it  particular  Jltnefs  of  obeying  the 
Divine  will,  and  cannot  properly  be  applied 
to  any  other  fitnefsj  which  is  reftraining. 
the  fenfe  of  the  word,  in  a  manner  which 
the  common  ufe  of  it  by  no  means  warrants.' 

The  fenfe  of  obligation  given  by  Dr* 
Uutcbefon  -f^,  agrees  in  fome  nfteafure,  witlt 
the  account  here  given  of  it.  Then,  he  fays, 
vc  ferfon  is  obliged  toanadtion^  when  every 
fpeSfatdr^  or  be  himjelf^  upon  rejlexion^  mufi 

apprw^> 

"^  iee  Dr.  tf^arlurttnC s  Diving  Legatm^  Vol  t  page  j^. 
t  IHuftratiottS  on  the  Moral  Senfe*     SeA.  l% 
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sppr(iW  bis  a&ion  and  difapprme  omirting'  it. 

This   account,  however,   is  not   pesFfeifkly 

accurate ;  for  though  obligation  to  ad:)  and 

reflex  appit)bation  aiid  difapprobation  do, 

in  am  *  fmfi^  always  accompany  and  imply 

one  another ;  yet  they  feem  as  different  as 

an  adi  and  znobjeSi  of  the  mind,  or  a«  per* 

caption  and  the  truth  perceived.     It  h  not 

exactly  the  fartie  to  fay,  it  uo^Okvduty  to  do 

a  thing  r  s^d  to  fay,  we  approve  of  doing  it. 

The  one  is  the  quality  of  the  adioHi  tho* 

other  the  difcernment  of  that  quality.     Yet, 

fiach  is  the  connexion  between  thefe,  that  it 

•  The  reafon  of  adding  this  reftriSion  is  this.  A 
man  may,  through  involuntary  error,  approve  of  doing 
\yhat  he  eught  not  to  do,  or  think  that  to  be  his  duty, 
wbich  is  really  contrary  to  it ;  and  yet  it  is  too^  in  this- 
f  ^fe,  really  his  duty  to  z&  agreeably  to  his  judgment.-^ 
There  are  then  two  viev^s  of  obiigacion^  whidb,  if  not 
at;(e94ed  to,  will  be.apt. to  produce  confuiion.<-r-/ff  «»c 
Jinfey  a  man's  being  obliged  to  a£t  in  a  particular  man-' 
ner  depends  on  his  knowiitg  it  3  and  in  anothgr  foitfe^  it 
^pes  not.  Was  not  xh^  former  truc^  wc  miglu  bccon- 
tracUn^  g^ilt,  .when  a<^ing  with  th^  fulleft.  approba^ 
tion  of  oujr  CQofpieixcps  ;  And  was  not  the  IqtWc.iXMti 
it  would  no^  be  fenfe.  ever  to  ijpe^.of  /5^w«jf  another^ 
what  his  obti^atioui  are,  or  how  »t  is;  wcumient  upfm,him 
ta a^Si.f^This  entirely  coi^fides  with.thfi  dtftindbioD  of 
virtue  int;o  abfolute  and  relative^  hereafter  to  be  explained^ 
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is  not  very  ncceflary  to  diftinguifli  them/ 
and,  in  common  language,  the  term  obliga-^ 
tion  often  ftands  for  the  fenfe  and  judgment 
of  the  mind  concerning  what  is  fit  or  unfit 
to  be  done.  It  would,  neverthelefs,  I  ima- 
gine, prevent  fome  confufion,  and  keep  our 
ideas  more  diftinft  and  clea:r,  to  rtmcmber/ 
that  a  man's  confcioufnefs  that  an  aftioit 
ought  to  be  done^  or  lh&  judgment  concerning 
obligation  and  inducing  or  inferring  it,' 
cannot^  properly  fpeaking,  be  obligation  it-- 
felf\  and  that,  however  varioufly  and  loofely 
this  word  may  be  ufed,  its  primary  and 
original  fignification  coincides  with  reSii-- 

tude  *• 

I  fhall 

<^  1  obferve  that  Dr.  Adams^  in  an  excellent  Sermon' 
on  the  Nature  and  Obligation  of  Virtue^  agrees  with  inc 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  obligation.-^  To  the  queftion,* 
in  what  does  the  obligation  to  virtue  and  right  adion 
^onftft?  he  anfwersy  '^  that  right  implies  duty  in  itsf 
^^  idea ;  that  to  perceive  an  action  to  be  righty  is  to  feef 
<'  a  reafon  for  doing  it  in  the  adion  itfelf,  abflraifted 
^^ .  from  all  other  conilderatipns  whatfoever ;  and  that 
^^  this  perception,  this- acknowledged  rectitude  in  th^ 
V'  a£tion,  is  the  very  eflence  of  obligation,  that  which* 
^<  commands  the  approbation  and  choke,-  and  bind^ 
*«  the  confcience  of  every  rational  being/*  ^^f^^  ii.-J^ 
*^  Nothing  (he  fays,  p.  i/^)  can  brin^  us  under  ait 

•*  obligatioft 
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I  (hall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far 
thefe  remarks  are  applicable  to  what  Dr. 
Clarke  {ajs  oil  this  head,  who  gives  much 
the  fame  account  of  obligation  with  that 
laft  mentioned ;  and  forae  of  V^rhofe  words 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  quote.  See  his  Evi^ 
fences  of  Natural  and  revealed  Religion;  page 
43,  6th  Edit,  *^  The  judgment  and  con- 
*'  fcience  of  a  man's  own  mind,  concerning 

O  "  the 


'*  obligatibrt  td  do  what  appears  to  our  moral  judgment 
•'  wrong.  It  may  be  fuppofed  our  intereft  to  do  this; 
"  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  our  duty :  For,  I  alk,  if  fome 
*'  power,  which  we  are  unable  to  refift,  fhould  affumc 
*.^  the  Command  over  us,  and  give  us  laws  which  are 
^^  unrighteous  and  unjuft^  fliould  we  be  under  an  obli- 
*'  gation  to  obey  him  ?  Should  we  not  rather  be 
*'  obliged  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  refift  fuch  ufur- 
"  pation,  if  it  were  Ir  our  power  ?  However  then  we 
**  might  be  fwayed  by  hope  or  fear;  it  is  plain,  that 
*'  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  right,  which  is  antc- 
*^  cedent,  and,  in  order  and  nature,  fuperior  to  all 
*'  other.  Power  may  compel,  intereft  may  bribe,  plea- 
**  fuire  may  perfuade ;  but  reafon  only  can  oblige. 
**  This  is  the  only  authority  which  rational  beings 
'*.  can  own,  and  to  which  they  owe  obedience."— The 
coincidence  which,  in  other  inftances,  I  have  found 
between  the  fentiments  of  this  moft  judicious  writer,  oa 
the  fubjeft  of  virtue,  and  thofe  delivered  in  this  treatife, 
has  very  agreeably  furprized  me,  and  given,  me  a  de- 
gree ot  confidence  in  fome  of  the  opinions  I  hav^  main«^ 
taincd,  which  I  fliould  <?thexwifc  have  wanted. 
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"  the  reafoiiableiKfs  and  fknefs  of  t^e  thing, 
<^  that  \m  a^ioos  :£hou^  be  amimm^  \o 
"  fuch  ar  fiich  af  ruk  or  Jaw,  isi^  the  trueft 
and  formallicft  obligation,  even  racdre  prou 
perly  and  ftriSly  io\  than  any  opinioa 
•*  whadbevtr,  of  the  authority  of  the  givee 
of  a  law,  or  any  regard  he  may  have  to 
its  fanftionsby  rewards  and  prunifhaients; 
for  whoever  afts  contrary  to  this  fenfe 
"  and  confcience  of  his  own  mind,  is  necef- 
"  farilyfelf-condemnedj  and  the  greateft  and 
ftrongeft  of  all  obligations,  is  that  which 
a  man  cannot    break  through  without 
condemning  himfelf.— The  original  obli- 
gation of  all  is   the  eternal  realbn   of 
things ;  that  reafon  which  God  himfelf, 
who  has  no  fuperior  to  direft  him,  and 
to  whofe  happinefs  nothing  can  be  added, 
nor  any  thing  diminilhed  from  it,  yet 
*^  conftantly  obliges  himfelf  to  govern  tlw 
world  by. — So  far,  therefore,  as  men  arc 
confcious  of  vvhar«is  right  and  v/rong,  fo 
*'  far  they  are  under  an  obligatLon  to  2lQl 
accordingly ;  and,  confequently,  that  eter- 
nal rule  of  right  which   I  have  been 
hitherto  describing,  it  is  evident,  ought 
a§  indifpenfably  to  govern  men's  anions, 
as  it  cannot  btit  necofikrily  determine,  their 
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**  aflcnt.**  Page  51,  he  fays,  **  The  mirtds 
^^  of  men  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  rea* 
"  fonablenefs  and  filnefs  of  their  governing 
**  all  their  a£tioh^  by  the  rule  of  right  or 
^^  equity :  And  this  aflent  is  a  formal  obli* 
**  gation  upon  every  man  adloally  and  con- 
**  ftantly  to  conform  himfelf  to  that  rule," 

I>r.  Buthr^  likewife,  in  his  Sermons  on 
Human  Nature^  and  the  explanatory  remarks 
tipon  them  in  the  Preface,  infifts  ftrongly 
on  the  obligation  implied  in  reflex  appro- 
bation 1  the  fupremacy  belonging  to  the 
jirincipl^  of  reflexion  within  us ;  and  the 
authority  and  right  of  fuperintendency 
\vhich  are  conftituent  parts  of  the  idea  of 
it.  From  this  incomparable  writer,  I  beg 
leave  to  borrow  one  obfervation  more  of 
confiderable  importance,  on  this  fubjedt 

Every  being  endowed  with  reaipn,  and 
confcious  of  right  and  wrong,  is^  as  fuch, 
neceflarily  a  law  to  himfelf  * :  It  follows^ 
therefore,  that  the  greateft  degree  of  igno* 
ranee  or  fccpticifm  poffible,  with,r-e^ecl  to 
the  tendencies  of  virtue,  the  authority  of 
the  Deity,  a  future  ftate,  and  the  reward* 

O  z  and 

■f 

♦  I  have'  not  here  copied  Dr.  Butler ^  but  given  the 
ienfe  of  his  obiervations  in  other  words.  See  the 
Prefaci  to  his  fcrmpns,  j?.  201 
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and  punishments  to  be  etpefted  in  it,  leaves 

us  ftill  truly  and  fully  accountable,  guilty, 

a;nd  puniftiablc,  if  we  tranfgrefs  this  lawj 

and  will,  by  no  means,  exempt  us  from 

jufticc,  or  be  of  any  avail  to  excufe  or  fave 

us,  fhould  it  prove  true  that  fuch  authority 

and  future  ftate   really  exift.     For   what 

makes  an  agent    ill- defer ving  *  is  not  any 

opinion  he  may  have  about  a  fiiperior  power,, 

or  pofitive  fan^lions  ^  but  his  doing  wrong, 

and  afting-  contrary  to  the  conviiiSion  of  his 

mind-.  •  "  What  renders  obnoxious  to  pu- 

"  rtifhment,  is  not  the  fore-knowledge  of 

*^  it,  but  merely  violating  a  known  obli- 

"  gation." 

There  is  an  objeSion  to  what  has  been 
now  faid  of  obligation,  which  deferves  to 
be  confidered  *.— It  may  be  afked,  "  Are 
"  there  not  many  adions,  of  which  it  can- 
•?  not  be  laid,  that  we  are  bound  to  perform 
*?  them,  which  yet  are  right  to  be  performed; 
and  the  a6lual  performance  of  which  ap- 
pears to  us  even  more  amiable,  than  if 
they  had  been  ftriftly  our  duty  j  fuch  a5 
requitalof  good  for  evil,  and  a^Ss  of  gene- 
rofity  and  kindnefs  ?'/ 

I  an-fwer, 

^  *  See  EJpiys  on  the  Prineiples  of  Morality  -ahd  natural 
Religion^  Part  I,  Effay  ii.  Chap..  3, 
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I  anfwer,  tbat  allcjjving  this,  the  moft 
that  can  follow  from  it  is,  not  that  re£ti- 

.iude  daes  nojt  inaply,  obligation,  but  that  it 
does  not  imply  it  abfolutely  and  univerfal- 

Jy,  or  fo  far  a8  that  there  can  be  no  fenfe 
in  wj)ich  a6lions  are  <lenominatcd  rights 
which  does  not  carry  in  it  obligation.  The 
nature  of  reditudp  may  vary,  according  to 

^  the  objefts  or  adions  to  which  it  is  afcribed. 

,  All  right  aftions  are  not  fo  in  precif^fly  the 
fame  fenfe ;  and  it  might,  with  little  pre- 
judice to  what  is  above  aflerted,  be  granted, 
that  fonje  things  are  right  in  fuch  a  fenfe 
as  yet  not  to  be  our  indifpenable  duty.  But 
then  let  it  be  remembered :  That  it  holds 
univerfally  and  inconteftably,  that  whatever 
is  right  ir>  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  that  the  omif- 
fion  of  it  would  be  wrong,  is  always  and 
indifpenfably  obligatory.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  that  thoXiglj  the  idea  of  rigbtnefs  may 

.  be  more  general  than  that  oi  Jitnefs^  duty^ 

:  or  obligation  ;^  fo  that  there  may  be  inftances 
to  which  we  apply  the  one,  but  not  the 

,  other  J  yet  this  cannot  be  faid  of  wrong. 
The  idea  of  this,  and  of  obligation,  are  cer- 
tainly of , the  fame  extent;    I   mean,   that 

,  though  there  may  be  cafes  in  which  itcan- 
PQt  b^  faid,  that  what  we  approve  as  right, 

.    O  3  ought 
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might  to  have  bjfcn  done ;  yet  there  are  no 
cafes  in  which  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  what? 
is  wroiig  to  be  done,  or  omitted,  ought  not 
to  be  dpiie  or  omitted. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  this  5  It  wiU  be 
found  on  careful  enquiry  that  the  Qbje6tioi> 
now  mentioned  does  not  rcauire  any  fuch 
reftrt<3iQns  qf  what  has  htfen  advanced  as, 
at  firft  fight,  may  appear  to  be  neceffary^ 
and  the  following  Qbfervatipns  wjU,  per- 
haps, fliew  this. 

In  the  Jirji  place,  Beneficence,  in  general, 
is  undoubtedly  a  duty ;  and  it  is  only  with 
rcfpeft  to  the  particular  adls  and  mftances 
of  it  that  we  are  at  liberty.  A  certain  per-? 
fon,  fuppoie,  performs  an  aft  of  kindnels  tq 
another :  We  fay,  he  migkt  not  have  done 
it,  or  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  it  j  that  is, 
he  was  not  obliged  to  do  this  particular  kind 
a<5t.  But  to  be  kind  in  fonie  inftances  or 
other  i  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  tb  his  fel- 
low-creatures, every  one  is  obliged ;  and  wc 
neceflarily  look  upon  that  perfon  as  blame- 
worthy and  guilty  who  aims  not  at  this  i 
'  but  contents  himfelf  with  barely  abftaining 
from  injury  and  mifchief.  A  certain  part 
of  our  fortunes  and  labour  we  owe  to  thofe 
about  us,  ^nd  Jhould  employ  in  doing  good  j^ 

but 
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t>«t  the  particular  objeds  and  naethods  of 
befteficericearernotaWbltttjely  fixed.  Here  we 
are  l6J^  t^  our  aw5i  .choice,  and  mxf  not  be 
in  any  lenfe  bound.;  that  is,  there. jraay  be 
Mothiiig  ia  aay  particiilar  oijjeds  or  nvetiipds 
of  beneficence,  wkida  render  it  fit  and  right 
they  ihould  "be  chofea  xather  than  others. 
If  a  tnan  endeavours  to  do  all  tb^e  good 
which  is  fuitable  to  hx%.  ftation  a^id  aUUties^ 
we  iieveif  condemn  him  for  not  doing  it  in 
a  particular  way,  ca:  for  rejeding  particular 
objcfts  that  are  offered  to  bim ;  except  thefe 
obje6ts  are  fuch,  that  it  is  right  he  (hould 
prtfer  them.    K%  far  as  this  happens,  fo  far, 
even  here^  rfik/y  take^  place.     Thus,  caeteris^ 
pnribus^  it  is  right,  friends,  relations,  and 
bcnefa^ors  (houid  be  preferred  to  ftrangers ; 
and,  whoever  does  orhei^wife,  afts  contrary* 
to  his  diety.^ 

'  Again ;  the  precife  limits  of  fomc  general 
dijties  cannot  be  determined  by  us*  No  on« 
can  tell  exaStiy  to  wb«  degree  he  ought  to 
be  beneficent,  and  how  far  he  is  obliged  ta 
exert  himfelf  for  the  benefit  of  other  men. 
No  perfon,  for  inftancc,  can  determine  ac- 
curately, how  far,  in  many  cafes,  his  owa 
good  ought  to  give  way^  to  that  of  another, 
Yfh^l  ftumber  of  diftrefled  perfons  he  ought 

.04  to 
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Xo  relieve,  or  what  portion  precifily  oi  hi^ 
fortune  he  ought  to  lay  out  in  charity,  or 
of  his  time  and  labour  in  dire<^  endeavours 
to  ferve  the  publick. 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  in  thefe  cafes^ 
there  are fo  many  particulars  to  beconfider- 
ed  in  our  ov^n  circumftances  and  abilitie,s» 
^    and  in  the  ftate  of  mankind  and  the  vyorld^ 
that  we  cannot  but  be  in  fome  uncertainty. 
There  are  indeed  degrees  oidefeSl  3,nd.excefs^ 
which   we  eafily  and  certainly  fee   to  be 
wrong  :  But  there  is  a  great  variety-  of  in- 
termediate degrees,  concerning   which  we 
cannot  abfolutely  pronounce,  that  one  of 
them  rather  than  another  ought. to  be  chofen. 
— ^The  fame  is  true  of  the  general  duty  of 
worfhipping  God.     Many. of  th^  particular 
circumftances  attending  it,  and  the  precife 
degree  of  frequency  with  which,  it  Ihoulc^. 
be  performed,  are  npt  diftindly  ijiarlced  out 
to  us.     In  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  in-, 
ftance,  our  confciences,  within  certain  li-* 
mits,  are/r^^  *,  and  for  ^  very  good  reafon  y 

namely, 

y  *  The  latitude  here  taken  notice  of  is  one  thing  that 
allows  fo  ni\\^\\  rpom  and  fcope  for  unfairnefs  and  dif- 
ingenuity  j  and  which  renders  it  generally  certain,  that 
a  backward  unwilling  heart  that  is  not  ftrongly  at- 
tached  to  virtue,  and  poflcfl'ed  with  an  inward  reliih  for 
it,  will  err  on  the  deficient  fide. 
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p^txjtly,  becaufe  vye  have  pp  diftindl,^pprc? 
henfions  pf  re^jtudf  ta'guldf  us.'/Tb  the 
famp  degree  and  extent  that  we  fee  this,  wc , 
are  bound,  in  thefe  as  miich  as  in  any  other 
cafes.  Whenever  any  degree  of  beneficence^ 
pr  any  particular  fircumftances  and  fre-  - 
guency  of  jiiyine  wprfliip,  or  any  behaviour 
in  any  poJIible  inftanpes^  jjppear,  ^//  things 
conjidered  5E$t  ^  thpy  become  obligatory.  If: 
is  imppilible  to  put  a  cafe,  in  which  we  (hall 
not  he  Qbli^fd  to  cpnform  ourfelves  to  the 
right  of  it,  \yhateve>*  that  i^.  Even  what, 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  circumftances,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  only  more  proper  to  be 
done,  ought  then  to  be  done  j  and  to  fiippofe 
.^he  contrary,,  would  be  to  take  away  the 
whole  fenfc  and  meaning  of  fuch  an  af- 
fertion. 

:;  In  ihort.  .h.  following  general  „afoning 
^ill  hold  univerfally. — Let  a  perfon  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  under  .his  confideration,  any 
action  propofed  to  be  performed  by  *  him. 
The  performance  of  it  muft  be  either  right, 
pr  wrong,  or  indifferent*  Now  it  is  felf- 
evident,  that,  if  it  is  not  the  lalK  it  muft 
be  one  of  the  other  two,  and  that  obliga- 
tion win  enfue :  For  what  can  be  plainer 
than  that  it  is  a  contradidion  to  fay,  we 

may 
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may  aSt  as  we  will,  Vhen  it  K  iiot  /»/^^^^ 
ent  how  we  ad  ?-^If^  i^  is  wrdh^^ '  Obligatiori 
to  forbear  is  irrijplied.*-^If  n]g-*/,  tfeis  tnay 
be  true  only  of  fuch  kwd'of  aftiQO^,  as  r6* 
,  lieviiig  the  milerable,*  or  worfhipping  the 
jbeity  in  geheraiy  arid  then,  it  is  only  tliefe 
general  duties  that  ai*e  obligatory,  which  may 
be  cohfiftent  with  complete  liberty  and  per^ 
feft  indifference,  in  regard  to  \^vc  particular 
^(J7/Win*view.— 'Or,  it  may  be  true  of  this 
^^^r/zVa/^r  aflion,  and  then  it  is  no  longer 
indifferent ;  yet  ftill,  there  may  be  liberty 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  doing  it.   But 
if  eveu  the  time  and  manner  are  not  indif- 
ferent,  then  is  he  alfp'as  to  thefe  ohliged. 
**  But  what  (ball,  we  fay,  to  the  greater 
amiablenefs  oi  the  actions  under  tbnfidera- 
tipn?..  How  can  there  .be  greater*  virtue, 
or  any  virtue  at  all,  in  doing  particular 
**  adlions  which  before.- hand  were  indiffer- 
'*  ciit,  -and  which  without  any  blame  we 
"  might  have  omitted  ?*' — The  anfwer  is 
very  ea/y.     What  denominates  an   agent 
virtUQUs,  and  entitles  him  to  praife,  is  his 
jSi6ling  from  a  regard  to  goodnefs  ahd  right. 
Now,   the  performance  of  particular  in- 
ftances   of  duty,  or   producing  particular 
pffefts  which  have  nothing  in  them  that 

rccjuires 
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requires  our  preference,  may,  as  much  as 
pny  aftions  whatfoever,  proceed  from  this 
regard.  Relieving  a  miferable  objc(9t  is  vir- 
tue, though  there  may  be  no  reafcrn  that 
obliges  a  perifon  tb  fele<5t  thjs  objeft  in  par- 
ticular  out  of  n>any  QtberSt  Worlhipping 
God  may  strife  from  a  general  fenfe  of  duty, 
though  it  is  known  that  the  particular  times 
and  nianner  in  which  it  is  done,  have  nothing 
morally  better  in  them. — And  as  to  the 
greater  merit  we  apprehend  in  many  aftions 
of  this  kind  (as,  in  many  inftanc^s  of  genc- 
rofity,  kindnfefs,  charity,  and  forgivenefs  of 
injuries)  if  is  plainly  to  be  accounted  for, 
in  the  ftfUowing  manper. — As  every  a6lioi\ 
of  an  agent  is  in  btm  fo  far  virtuous,  as  he 
was  determined  to  it  by  a  regard  to  virtue]; 
fo  the  more  of  this  regard  it  difcovers,  the 
more  w«  mull:  adinire  it.  And  it  is  plain, 
it  isi  more  dilcovered,  and  a  ftronger  virtu- 
ous principle  proved,  by  fixing  (in  cafe$ 
where  the  limits  of  duty  are  not  exaftly  der 
l^ned)  upon  the  greater  rather  than  the  Icfs. 
A  pcrfon  aas  more  apparently  from  good 
motives,  and  (hews  a  greater  degree  of  be- 
nevolence, and  is  therefore  defervedly  more 
Applauded,  who  chufes  to  devote  more  of  his 
l^ft^n?,  his  time  and  his  labour,  to  pro- 
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mote  the  happinej(s  of  his  feUow-creaturgJS^. 
or  to  jfeDce  his  ndghbours  or.. his  country, 
whgn  he  knows  not  byt  that  if  he  had  dcr 
voted  leji^  he  ^yo^l4  have  done  all4:iiat^was  iix 
reafor^  iistcumbent  upon  him^  and  defervecj 
j,uft  conimendation.  And  even  wl-^pn  there  is 
€?^^^r.(i,oi^g,  and  a  perfon  is  led  to  vifible  ex- 
tremes  and  an  undue  neglefl  of  his  private 
concerns.,  we  a!w:iys  approve,  except  w? 
fufp^ct  the  influence  of  fome  indire6t  mo- 
tives. Some  of  thcfe  obfervation?  will  be* 
again  more  particularly  infifted  ^n^  -when  I 
come  to  confider  the  difterence  which  they 
imply  and  require  us  to  keep  in.vievy,  be-" 
twecn  the  virtue  of  the  aSlion.  and  the  virtue 
of  the  azcnt. 

I  floall  only  fay  farther  on  this  fubje6l, 
that  it  appears  to  he  fo  far  from  being  true^ 
that  the  performance  of  mne  duty  produces 
no  love  or  friend faip  to  the  agent,  (as  has 
been  aflertecj)  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
who,'  however  tempted  and  oppof^d,  dif- 
charges  his  whoJ?  duty,  an4  endeavours 
faithfully  and  uniformly  to  ^^  and  do  in  all 
refpc£ls  juft  what  he  ought  to  ^fe  and  do^  is 
the  object  of  our  higheft  love^  and  friend- 
(hip.:-  To  aim  at  a6ting  beyond,  obligation, 
being  the  fame  with  aiming  at^afting  cotir 
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trary  to  obligation  5  and  doing  more  than 
is  fit  to  be  done,  the  fame  with  doing  wrong. 

Having  now  given,  ^hat  appears  to  me^ 
the  true  account  of  the  nature  and  founda- 
tion of  moral  good  and  evil  and  of  moral 
obligation,  I  will  add,  as  a  fupplement  to 
this  chapter,  an  examination  of  fome  of 
the  forms  of  expreffion,  which  feveral  emi- 
nent writers  have  ufed  on  this.  fubje6l. 
*  The  meaning  and  defign  of  thefe  expref- 
fions  will  appear,  after  confidering,  that  all 
anions  being  neceffarily  right,  indifferent, 
or  wrong;  what  determines  which  of  thefe 
an  aftion  ftiould  be  accounted  is  the  truth  of 
the  cafe  5  or  the  relations  and  circumftances 
of  the  agent  and  the  objects.     In  certain 
relations  there  is  a  certain  conduct  right. 
There  are  certain   manners  of  behaviour 
.which  we  unavoidably  approve,  as  foon  as 
•thefe  relations  are  known.     Change  the  re- 
lations, and  a  different  manner  of  behaviour 
becomes  right.     Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  what  is  due  or  undue,  prgper  or  im- 
proper, to  be  done,  mufl  vary  according  to 
the  different  natures  and  circumftances  of  be- 
ings.    If  a  particular  treatment  of  one  na- 
ture is  right;  it  is  impofTible  that.the  fame 

treat- 


treatment  of  a  different  nature^  or  of  aH 
natures^  (hould  be  right. 

From  hence  arofc  the  expfeflioiis,  aSiing 
fuitabfy  f&  tbf  natures,  of  tbirigs  j  treating 
things  as  they  ar^  y  conformty  t»  truth  i  agrei^ 
ment  and  difagrement^  cangruity  and  imm^ 
gruity  between  aitions  and  relations^  Theft 
exprefiions  are  of  no  u&,  and  have  Iicfk 
meanings  if  coniidered  as  intended  to  de^ 
virtue;  for  they  evidently /rgfe^/^  it.  Treat- 
ing an  ot^e£^  as  being  what  it  is^  is  ttcatirlg 
it  as  it  is  right  fucb  an  ofa^e^t  fhoiald  be 
treated.  Conforming  ourfelves  \a>  trulk 
means  the  fame  with  conformmg  ottrfelw 
to  the  true  ftate  and  relations  we  are  in; 
which  i&  the  fame  with  doing  what  fifck  a 
ftate  and  fuch  relations  require^  or  what  i* 
tight  in  them.  In  given  circim^ftances,  thertf 
is  fomething  peculiar  and  detcrmkiate  beft 
to  be  done  5  whieh^  when  thefc  circunir-^ 
fiances  ceafe,  ceafes  with  them,  and  other 
obligations  ari&.  This  naturally  leads  ifs 
to  fpeak  oifuiting  adions  to  circumftantes^ 
natures,  and  chara^ers>  and^  of  the  agre^ 
ment  and  repugnancy  betvireen  them.  Noir, 
when  thus  coniidered,  is  there  any  thifig  in 
fuch  ways  of  fpeakkig,  not  proper  and  in* 
tclUgible,    Bat,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  very 
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^bviousv  tbab  they  are  only  different  phrafest 
for  rigbt  and  wning  ^  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed 
^at  tbafe  who  have  made  ufe  of  them  had 
attended  naore  to  this,  and  avoided  the  aiu-i 
l^guity  an4  iconfufion  arifing  from  feejsnng 
to  deay  an  immediate  perception  of  morality 
without  any  dedu£lion$  of  realbning  s  and 
from  atteinf)ting  to  give  definitions  of  words 
which  admit  not  of  them.  Were  any  one 
to  deiiae  pkafure^  to  be  the  agreement  be- 
tween ai  faculty  and  ks  object ;  what  in- 
ftraftion .  would  fux:h  a  definition  convey  ? 
Would  it  be  j^oa^ifs  to;  alt,  what  this  agree^ 
mnt  is  5  and  whether  any  thing  be  meant 
by  it,  diflfereat  from  the  pleajure  it/elf  which 
the  objcftv  is  fitted  to  produce  by  its  iniiU'- 
ence  on  the  faculty  ? 

.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr*  WoUafiony  in  a 
work  which  has  obtained  great  and  juft  re-, 
putation,  places  the  whole  notion  of  moral 
good  and  evil  v^fignifying  and  denying  truth. 
Suppofing  his  meaning  to  be,  that  all  vir- 
tue and  vice  may  be. reduced  to  thefe/^r//- 
eular  injiances  of  them ;  nothing  can  be  more 
plain,  than  that  it  leaves  the  nature  and  origin 
of  ojir  ideas  itf  them  as;  much  ag  ever  unde- 
termined :  For  it  acquaints  us  not,  whence 
our  ideas  of  right  in  obferving  truth  and 

.    wrong 
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Wrong  in  violating  it,  rfrifc  ;  Bdt  fup{)dfe§t 
thefe  to  be  {Jferceptidns  of  felf-evident  truths; 
as  indeed  they  are,  but  not  mcfre  fo,  tharf 
our  ideas  of  the  other  principles  of  morality/ 
—The  evil  of  ingratitude  and  cruelty  is  no^ 
the  fame  with  that  of  denying  truth,  or  af^* 
firming  a  lie :  Nor  can  the  formal  ratio  and 
notion  of  it  (as  Mr.  JVollaJion  fpeaks)  be  juft-i 
ly  faid  to  eonfift  in  this ;  bccalufe  xhtxt  may 
be  no  intention  to  deny  any  thing  true,  or 
to  produce  an  aflent  to  any  thing  falfe.    In- 
gratitude and    cruelty   would    be    wrongs 
though  there  iwere  no  rational  creatures  in 
the  world  befides  the  agent,  and  though  ht 
could  have  no  defign  to  declare  a  falfhood  i 
which  is  a  quite  diftinft  fpecies  of  evil.—' 
A  JDerfon,  who  negle6ts  the  worfhip  due  to 
God,  may  have  no  thought  of  denying  his 
cxiftence,  or  of  conveying  any  fuch  opi^ 
nion  to  ethers.     It  is  true,  he  acts  as  if  he 
did  not  exift,  that  is,  in  a  manner  whkh 
nothing  elfe  can  juftify,  or  which^r  upon 
any  other  fuppofifion,  is  inexcufeable  i  and 
therefore,  figuratively  fpeakingy  may  be  faid 
to  contradiii  truth,  and  to  declare  himfclf 
to  be  felf-briginated  and  felf-fufiicient  *^ 

le 

•  How  plain  is  it  here,  that  the  very  thing  that  give& 
ground  for  the  application  of  this  language  in  this  in* 
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ft  is  probable,  this  eminent  writer  meant  in 
reality  but  little  more  than  this ;  and  the 
language  Jie  has  introducedi  I  would  not» 
by  any  means,  be  thought  abfblutely  to 
condemn.  All  1  aim  at,  is  to  guard  againft 
making  a  wrong  application  of  it. 

With  the  fame  view  I  muft  add,  that 
when  virtue  is  (aid  to  confift  in  conformity 
to  the  relations  of  perfohi  and  things ;  this 
muft  not  be  confidered  as  a  dejlnltton  ofvir^ 
tue^  or  as  intended  to  affign  a  reafon  jujiifytng 
the  praOice  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  fuch  forms  of  expreffion,  when  ufed  with 
thefe  intentions :  And,  if  we  will  confider 
why  it  is  right  to  conform  ourfelves  to  the 
relations  in  which  perfons  and  obje&s  ftand 
to  US;  we  (hall  find  ourfelves  obliged  to 
terminate  bur  views  in  zjimple perception^  and 
fomething  ultimately  approved  for  which  no 
juftifying  reafon  can  be  ailigned.— ^Explain- 
ing  virtue  by  faying,  that  it  is  the  conformity 
of  our  aSllons  to  reafon^  is  yet  lefs  proper ;  for 

P  this 

ftance,  is  our  perceiving,  antecedently  to  this  applica* 
tioQ,  that  fuch  a  manner  of  acting,  in  fuch  circum* 
ftances,  is  wrong  ?  The  fame  is  true  in  all  other  in* 
fiances:  Nor,  independently,  of  this  perception,  could 
we  ever  know  when  to  fay,  that  an  adion  affirms  or 
denies  truth.  How  then  does  fuch  language  explatn 
;UM}  define  right  and  wrong  f 
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*  To, the'  f^me  p.urpofc  Dr.  Ad^m  has  obfervedi^ 
^  T^at  whtn  virtue  is  faid  to  cpnfift  in  a  confermity  tq 
Vtmth'f  in  afting  agrecabljr  to.  Jthi?  tyiitb  of  thq  cstfp  j 
<f  ,CqthQrc^lilp5,\tru|h,ot  ^tneft  of  things;  ther^  is^ 
**  if  not  imoropri^ty,  fomething'  of  obfcurity  or  inac- 
•*  curacy  in  the  expreflion  ;  and  that  the  only  meaning 
%  of  fuch  cxprefidns  will,  in  all  cafe's,  be  found  to' be 
i^  thii  J  aflingiaccoyctiog  to  what,  r^afon,  in  the  prc- 
^  »(ej^t  citgpi];)§jf^s  of  the  agent,  and  the  relations  hq 
1'  ft^ds  in  to  the  obje<Sls  before  him,  prpnounces  to 
"  j)e*right.''/^  See  his  Sermon  before  quoted^  p.  55— 
58.^-^**  Truth' (as  he  elfewhere  fays)  ^^  is  a  t?errn  of 
I)r3tf  klet  ext^t  tban  right.  Thjs  chara£tef s  pf  wjfdo^^ 
^;or;pr^dfllgp,  of  flcUl  in.  any  art  or  prcfeffion,.  are^  a^ 
V  well  a^  virtu^,  founded  in  a  regard  to  truth,  and 
^^ 'imply  the  acftin^  agreeably  to  the  nature  and  reafor^ 
**'i>f  things;  yet  are  thefe  ideas  certainly  diffin^ 
**'ii3Qiq  x)^-^i.  gopclnefs,  or  morjil  rcditude.  The; 
^^  man,  who. builds  according  to  the  principles  of  geo** 
*'  pietry,  a£ts  as  agreeably  to  truth^  and  he  who  ihould 
**.  tranfgreft  the  rules  of  architeflure^  as  much  violates 
*''*tnith,  as  he  who  a£ts  agreeably  to  the  duty  of  gra- 
^  tibude,  6t  contrary  to  it.  Biit,  in  the  farmer  oE 
^  t-hefe  inftances,  the  conformity  to  truth  is  not  virtue 
^  but  ikill ;  tile  defle£lion  from  it  is  not  vice,  but  ig- 
^  norance  97  fojly,"  p.  29.— To  thefe  obfervations 
ftfay  be  added,  that  to  adl  agreeabfy  to  the  charader  of 
an  oppreffoTy  pr  tyrant,  is,  in  np  improper  fenfe,  tor 
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It  flaoiild  be  further  confidered,  that  nei- 
ther do  thefe  forms  of  ^xprefEon  dire  A  us 
to  proper  criteria,  by  which  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  judge  4n  all  cafes  what  is  morally 
^ood  ox  jevil.  For  if,  after  weighing  the 
ftate  and  circumfirances  of  a  cafe,  we  do  not 
perceive  how  it  is  proper  to.  aS  s  it  would 
be  trifling  to  dire£l  us,  for  this  ^nd,  to 
confi4er  what  is  agreeable  to  theoi.  When, 
in  given  circum{lance«,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine whaf:  knght^  we  mail  be  alio  equally 
unable  to^letermine  what  is  fuitaile  to  thofe 
<ircumftances;  It  is  indeed  very  proper  and 
juft  to  diref):  us,  in  order  to  judge  of  an  ac- 
tiop,  to: endeavour  to  difcover  the  whole 
trutif  with  VQ^ptA  to  its  probable  or  poilible 
{coniequences,  the  circumftances  and  quali- 
iicationfi  of  the  ofa^od,  and  the  relations  of 
the  agent;  for  this,  as  was  before  (aid,  is 
vrhat determines  it$  n^oral  nature;  and  no 
more  can  be  intepded  by  rcprefenting  trutb 
and  rs^tioHs  as  criteria  of  virtue. 

**  The  language  we  are  confidering  then 
^*  eicprefling  ndtYiQr  -  definiti(?ns  nor  proper 
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?3  vidoufly  \  to  Injure  and  to  deftroy.  80  vague  and 
loofe  i«  this  M«y  of  fpeaking^and  to  liable  to  obje^Uon^^ 
ff\^  Ilf94  tQ  Refine  and  explain  virtue. 
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**  criteria  of  virtue,  of  what  ufe  is  it  ?  and 
,  *^  what  is  defigned  by  it  ?"— pI  anfwer,  that 
it  is  evidently  defigned  to  (hew,  that  morality 
is  founded  in  truth  and  reafon ;  or  that  it  is 
equally  neceffary  and  immutable,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  fame  power,  with  the  natural 
proportions  and  effential  differences  of 
things* 

V  But.  what,  it  may  be  again  afked,  is  it 
.**  more  than  bare  affertion  ?  What  proof 
^*  of  this  does  it  convey  ?"  In  reply  to  this, 
it  might  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  quedions 
may  be  put  to  thofe  who  have  maintain- 
ed the  contrary;  and  it  is,  I  think,  necelTa- 
ry  they  lliould  better  examine  this  fubjed): 
before  they  confider  it,  as  they  do,  a  decided 
point,  that  our  ideas  of  morality  are  derived 
from  an  arbitrary  fenfe,  and  not  ideas  of  the 
underftanding, 

'  The  agreement  oi proportion  between  cer- 
tain quantities,  is  real  and  neceffary;  and 
perceived  by  the  underftanding.  Why  fliould 
wc.doubt,  whether  the  agreement  oi  Jitnefs 
alfo  between  certain  anions  and  relations, 
i&rcaLand  neceffary,  ^nd  perceived  by  the 
fame  faculty  ?  From  the  different  natures, 
prpperties,  and  pofitions  of  different  pbjeds 
refult  ^lecefFarily  different  r^/^Z/wfitneffes  and 

unfitnefiesf/ 
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tinfitnefles;    different    produ£live  powers-, 
different    aptitudes  to  different  endsi   and 
agreements  or  difagreements  amongft  them* 
felves.      What  is  there  abfurd  or  excep- 
tionable  in   faying,    likewife^    that   from 
the  various  relations  of  beings  and  objects, 
there  refult  diflFerent  moral  fitneffes  and  un- 
fitneffes  of  adion;  different  obligations  of 
condud}  which  are  equally  real  and  unalter- 
able with  the  former,  and  equally  indepen^ 
dent  of  our  ideas  and  opinions  ?  For  any  par- 
ticular natural  obje6ls  to  exift  at  all,  and  for 
them  to  exiA  with  fuch  and  fuch  mutual 
proportions,  is  the   fame.     And,  in   like 
manner^  for  reafonable  beings  of  particular 
naitures  and  capacities  to  exifl  at  all  in  fuch 
and  fuch  circumflances  and  relations,  and 
for  fuch  and  fuch  conduft  to  be  fit  or  pro- 
per is  the  fame.  And  as  the  Author  of  na- 
ture, in  creating  the  former,  willed  the  pro- 
portions and  truths  implied   in   them   to 
exift  I  fo  likewife,  by  the  very  aft  of  creat- 
ing the  latter,  and  placing  them  in  their  re- 
fpedive  relations  to  one  another  and  to  him- 
fdlf,  he  willed  that  fuch  and  fuch  adions 
ihould  be  done,  and  fuch  and  fuch  duties, 
obferved* — When  we  compare  innocence 
and  eternal  mifery,  the  idea  of  unjuitabte^ 
nefs  between  them  arifes  in  our  minds.  And 
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from  comparing  together  many  natufial  ob-^ 
jeds  and  bcirig^,  an  idea  of  unfmtabienefsr 
likcwife,  but  of  a  totally  difFefeilt  kifld^ 
arifes  within  us  >  that  is,  w6  jJerceive  ftlch 
a  repugnancy  between  them,  that  the  otte 
cannot  be  made  to  correfpond  toi  the  other  > 
or,  that  their  different  pT^operties  cannot 
co-exift  in  the  fame  fubjed  j  or,  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  producing  fueh  and  fuch 
particular  effects  on  one  another.  Why 
fhould  one  of  thefe  be  taken  to  be  lefs  real 
than  the  other  ?— No  one  can  avoid  owning 
that  he  has  the  idea  of  unfaitaMenefs  >  (that 
is,  a  fentiment  oi  wrong)  in  the  application 
of  eternal  mifery  to  innocence.  Let  him, 
if  he  can,  find  out  a  reafon  for  denying 
it  to  be  a  fentiment  of  his  underftanding> 
and  a  ,perception  of  truth. 

To  this  purpofe  have  the  advocate?  for 
fitnefs,  as  the  foundation  of  morality,  ar- 
gued. This,  I  think,,  has  been  the  drift  of 
their  affertions-  and  reafonings.  It  muft> 
however,  be  allowed,  that  they  have,  by 
too  kx  a  ufe  of  words,  givcp  occaiion  foy 
the  objeftions  of  thbfe  who  have  embraced 
and  defended  the  contrary  opinion. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fhew,  how 
the  like  difpute  might  be  raifed  about  the^ 

original 
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*he  Hkft  6Bj€^idm'  ftartfed,  afttt-th^  farafe 
-^b^n^iflflWeht  produced        ^:  i  -  >'    • 
■  -Birt  it'  will  better  h^Ip  ttfViii^^fatfe  {oi^ 
^f  tJKefi  refearMS,  -ilftl  glvd i^  cteJ^^if  vie w  of 
the  (late  of  this  controverfyViJv  f^f  tHoHl 
good  and  evily  we  fubftitute  tqualtty  and  Z;?^- 
^uality^  and  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  the  objeds 
of  eiiquiry.  He  that  fhouid  derive  our  ideas 
of  them  from  ^fenfey  would  be  undoubtedly 
tniftaken,  if  he  meant  any  thing  riiore,  than 
that  they  were  immediately  perceived.     And 
another,  who,  in  oppofition  to  this,  (hould 
affert  them  to  be  founded  on  the  natures  and 
unalterahle   mutual   refpeSis    and  proportions 
hf  things  I  and  to  denote  conformity  to  rea^ 
Jon^  or  the  agreement  and  dtfagreement^  cor* 
refpondency  and  repugnancy  between  difFer- 
fent  quantities  j  would  as  plainly  affert  the 
truth;    though  in  language  liable  to  be 
mifunderftood,  and  really  trifling,  if  defigned 
to  fet  afide  an  immediate  power  of  perception 
in  this  cafe,  and  to  define  equality  and  ine^ 
quality  ':  Nor,  in  this  view  of  fuch  language, 
>^tild  ally  thing  be  more  proper  than  to 
obferve,  how  much  more  determinate  it  is 
to  fay,    that  the  agreement  between  two 
quantities  is  their  equality^  than  that  their 
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equality  is  the  i^reement  between  them.  But 
how  unreafonable  would  it  be  to  conclude, 
as  in  the  parallel  cafe  has  been  done,  that 
therefore  equality  and  inequality  Bxt  perceived 
by  an  implanted  fenfe^  and  not  A  all  obje<S$ 
of  knowledge? 
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Of  the  SuhjeSi-matter  of  Virtue^  or 
its  principal  Heads  and  Divifons. 

THERE  remain  yet  three  queftions 
to  be  coniidered  in  relation  to  virtue. 

Firft^  To  what  particular  courfe  of  a£lion 
we  give  this  name,  or  what  are  the  chief 
beads  of  virtue. 

Secondly^  What  is  the  principle  or  motive^ 
from  which  a  virtuous  agent,  as  fuch,  a6):s. 

Thirdly^  What  is  meant  by  the  different 
degrees  of  virtue,  in  different  anions  and 
characters,  and  how  we  eftimate  them.^- 
Each  of  thefe  queftions  ihall  be  examined 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  propofed^i 

.  There  would  be  lefs  occafion  for  the  firfl: 
of  thefe  enquiries,  if  feveral  writers  had  not 
maintained,  that  the  whole  of  virtue  con- 
^&s  in  B£K£voL£NC£.    Nothing  better  can 
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be  offered  on  this  point,  than  what  is  faici 
under  the  fifth  obfervatibn  in  the  Differta-^ 
tion  on  the.  Nflture  ^qf  Fittu^i  ^nnexed   td 
Bifhop  Bit/e/s   Analog .^--^^^Tiom  hence^ 
therefore,  Ifhall  borrow  the  following  paf- 
fage : — "  Benevolence  and  the  want  of  it^ 
i  ^^  iiagly  CQnfideredi  are  in  iio  fbrt  the  'wh'<^K| 
^*  of  virtue  and  vice  i  for,  if  this  were  the  cafe^ 
"  in  the  review  of  drie's  own  chafadlcf ,  *  or 
«*  that  of  others,  our  moral  underftanding 
^frmA  tmrttX  fetofe,  would  be  iridiffeScntTcJ 
^^  4lrBi7  diingvbiit  the  degUff^s  in  ^htch  Be* 
^^  ne^olenile  preva&Jed^  and.  the  de'g/eeVlin: 
^  uthieh   it  wte   wanting:    TBdt   is,    vtr^ 
•*  fhould  neither  approve  of  bcncvoMncd  trf 
•S  fcttne  pafbtTS  rather  tbaH  to.  others,  iior 
'^  difap^rdve.  injuftrce  and  faKkood  upond 
^IsiQ^y*  Mhe#  accounty  tfaati  merely  ad  ^n: 
^  .Qa^eT-^batafnctsr  of  bappinefe  viras  fore&eri^ 
likdy  to^  be.  piSoduccd  by.  tbe  firfr,  and  of 
mtfery  by  the  Idfb.  But  now^  oA»th«  dofl»^ 
trarj^y  foppofe  two  men  competitors  iortx 
any  thing  whatever,  which  would  be  of 
ei)ualad(vaiisbi^  tfreitherdfthom;  Thdi^h 
ndthing:  krd0ed:i90«idd'  be  move  im^wktBo 
Dont,  tfianifocafh*aingierrtdbUfy  biiiKi^ 
to'gtt  Okie  of  thetn  picfisrred^to  the  cither i^: 
yet  fuch  endeavour  would  be  virtue  iti 
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«*cbchaif  .of  a  friend,  or  benifaftbr,  i&- 
*'  llraftffd  kotti  all  confid^ratioft  of  dlfkhg 
confequ6fices ;  as^  th^  examples  of  gra-^ 
titude,  and  the  cultivation  of  friendfhipj 
•*  Would  bfe  of  general  good  to  the  world.— 
"Again,  ftip{)6fe\ont  man  ftiould  by  fraud 
**  of  vidlencey  fake  from  anothef  the  fruit 
of  hi^  laboui^,  with  intent  to  give  it  to  a 
third,  who,  he  f hbuglit,  Would  have  as 
ntuch  ^kafure  ffdm.>f,  as  would  balance 
"  th^  pleafoye  which  the  firft  poffeffor  would 
"have  had  in  th^  enjoyftient^  and  his  ven- 
ation in^  the  lof^  of  it;  fuppofe  again, 
that  no  bad  confequfetices  would  follow^ 
"'  yet  fuch  an  aftion  would  furely  be  vi* 
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•*  cious." 


The  cafes  here  put  are  clear  and  decifivc^r 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  what  can  be  faid 
inf  reply  to  them*  Many  other  cafes  and 
pbfervatrons,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  might 
b*  mentioned. — It  cannot  be  true,  for  in- 
ftante,  that  promifes  and  engagements  are 
not  in  any  cafe  binding  upon  any  one,  any 
further  than  he  thinks  the  obfervance  of 
them  will  be  produflive  of  good  upon  the 
Whole  to  fociety^or,  that  we  are  relcafM 
fi'om  all  obligation  to  regard  them,  as  foon  As 
we  believe^  that  violating  them  will  not  hurt 

the 
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the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  been  mad[«/ 
or  that,  if  detrimental  to  him,  it  will  btf 
equally  beneficial  to  ourfelves,^  or,  in  any 
other  way,  will  be  attended  with  advanta- 
ges equivalent  to  the  forefeen  hftjrm.  He 
would  be  looked  upon  by  all,  %  having, 
adled  bafely,  who,  having  any  advantage  to 
beftow  which  he  had  engaged  to  give  to  ona 
perfon,  fliould  give  it  another^  n0r#oi3(kl 
it  be  regarded  as  any  vindication:  of  his 
condud  to  alledge,  that  he  knew  this  other 
would  reap  equal  profit  from  it.  Man/ 
particular  a£^ions,  and  omiflions  of  a£lion, 
become,  irt  confequence  of  promifes  and' 
engagements,  highly  evil,  which  otherwife 
would  have  been  entirely  innocent ;  and  the 
degree  of  vice  in  any  harm  done,  is  always 
greatly  increafed,  when  done  by  means 
of  deceit  and  treachery, — To  treat  a  party  of 
rebels,  after  they  had  furrendered  them-^ 
felves  upon  certain  terms  ftipulated  with 
thefn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  reduced  by  force,  would  be  generally 
difapproved :  And  yet  it  might  be  hard  ta 
ihew,  that  the  confequences  of  not  keep- 
ing faith  with  them  would  have  been  very 
detrimental  to  the  publick.  —  A  general 
would  be  univerfally  condemned,  whp,:  bjfr 

meai\s 
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means  of  any  treacherous  contrivance  (hould 
engage  his  enemies  to  truft  themfelves  in  hit 
power,  and  then  deftroy  them.  How  dif^ 
ferent  are  our  ideas  of  fuch  conduft  from 
thofe  we  have  of  the  fame  end  gained  by 
open  and  fair  conqueft  ? 

Would  it  be  indifferent  whether  a  perfon, 
fiippofed  to  be  juft  returned  from  fome  un- 
known country  or  new  world,  gave  a  true 
or  fdfe  account  of  what  he  had  feeri  ? «  Is 
there  a  man  in  the  world  who,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  would  not  think  it  better  to  tell  truth 
than  needlefsjy  and  wantonly  to  deceive? 
Is  it  pofiible  any  one  can  think  he  may  in- 
Tiocently  (to  fave  himfelf  or  another  from 
Ibme  fmall  inconvenience,  which  he  can 
full  as  well  prevent  by  other  means)  tell 
any  lies  or  make  any  falfe  proteftations,  if 
•he  Tinows  they  will  never  be  found  out  ?  If 
he  may  thus  impofe  upon  his  fellow-crea^ 
turcs  by  declaring  one  falftiood,  why  may 
he  not  in  like  circumftances  declare  any 
'number  of  falflioods,  and  with  any  poffible 
circumftances  of  folemnity?  Why  is  he 
not  at  liberty  to  make  any  declarations,  how- 
pvcr  deceitful,  to  praftife  any  kinds  of  dif- 
iimulation  and  commit  peijuries,  whenever 
)ie  believes  they  are  likely  tQ  hurt  no  one^ 
*'         ^  and 
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things,  Jiyoy  ^ronftjiqciitg,  that  ,th9re  i$ 

intrin^fk  n&iiu^e  ii>  k?pping  faith  4^?^  infin- 
cerity,  and  intrinfiel^  en^il  in  the  contrary  .j 
^nd  tha4:  it  b  by  i|o  m^^ns  true,  that  vfra- 
i?ity^d;fal(hoQ(J  ?^P:P?*r  in  themf4'oes,  and 
0^€iu/fvf  of  /^l?/r  foiifejifdences,  wJhojly  indil^ 
-frrent  %9  Q«r  mor^}  j  ^^gflleHt  ?  J,5  ]t  a-  nOr 
,  .^ion  capable  of  b^^ng  f^rioyfly  4j?fei)4e^,  or 
cvea  ep^UfTcd  by  an  ing^nuious  ni^in^,  |h^ 
the  gocKlni^rs  of  the  ^nd  -always  ^cpniecrates 
J;he  n)eans  J  pf  that,  cateris  paribuSt.\t  is  as 
^n9cent  apd  laudable  to  accpojipliih  our 
purjxofes  by  lies,  prevaripatiofi  ^nd  perjury, 
9$  by  faithful  and  open  dealing  and  hopeft 
l^hgm^  ^  wherein,  uppn  fuch  fentinients, 
iyouil4  cpnfiii  the  wickednefs  of  pipq^ifrauds; 
an4  why  are  they  qpndemped  an4detefted? 
Np  wprfe  miftake,  in!(Je^4,  can  be  AA/ell  con^- 
ccived.th^n  this  >  for,  ias  thf  excellpit  author 
|jefore-,cited  obferves,  "it  is  certain,, that  lomc 
•*  of  fhf  B^cKtfliPckin^inft antes  af  iqjuftioe*, 

♦  Is  a  man  warranted  to  deftroy  himfelf,  ^s  (oon  a$ 
Ihc  tdicves  his  life  is  become  ufdefs  or  burthenfome  t0 

fbofe  ahput  him,  in^  miiierafak  ^Q.hmbMi  .  How 

(hockip^ 


^ .3(Jp|fi?ryt  xnurfkr^perjur^^  and cvea ppr^ 
55  fecution)  may,  in  many  fuppof^ble  cafeii 
V^  ^isit  |afve  the.  appearance  qf  being  likely 
\%\9.  :Br4^^^,  fto  Qverbral^nce  of.mil^y.ia 
f^ljjig'^pr^feijt'ft^  perhaps,  l«iQp^cS| 
if  m^yl  Ji^YP  a  contrary  ^ippear^ncp."  .  .  .  .. 
,;4dif^ppro^UQn  i^        human  n)M  of 

}p^f;a):itu4p,  iw^^^^^'  ^^^  deceit,  nQne4^y. 
The  pqint  under  examination  is,  the  ground 
p/  th;s  (Ji%pprobatiQn ;  whether  it  aqfes 
fp|ely  from  views  of  incpnvenienc?  to  others 
and  cpnfufion  in.fociety  occafioned  by  thems 
pr, whether  there  l^e  not  alfo  immediate  ?pw»jr 
apprehended  in  them,  independently  of  theif 
eflfe^ts.  The .  inftancesf  and  confiderations 
P?ire  produced  fecm  fufficlcntly  to  determine 
this.    It  appears,  that  they  are  d^fapprovc4 

wbwi 

&ocking  in  many  circumftances  would  the  moft  privafe 
aiTafQnation  be  of  a  perfon  wfaofe  death  all  may  wiih 
fo^,  qnd  coniider  as  a  benefit  to  himfelf  and  to  tht 
lYQrld  f  .  Who  lyould  not  feverely  reproach  himfelf  fo9' 
feferving  to  himfelf  the  property  of  another  which  ha^ 
been  loft,  and  which  he  had  accidentally  found,  how? 
ever  fecretly  be  might  do  this,  and*  whatever  reafon  he 
inigl^t  l>aye  for  tl)in)^iBg  that  it  would  be  of  greater  ufe 
^o  him  than  tp  the  prpprietar  ?  There  would  be  noencf 
of  mentioning  cafes  of  this  fort,  but  I  have  chpfej^  tp 
^nftancc  particularly  in  veracity. 
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when  produdive  of  no  harm,  and  even  when 
in  fome  degree  beneficial. 
;"  Shall  it  be  iftiil  urged  that,  in  cafes  of 
"  this  kind,  our  difapprobation  is  owing  to 
^*  the  idea  of  a  plan  or  fyftefti  of  commpn 
**  utility  eftablifhed  by  cuftonj  in  the  mind 
^*  with  which  thefc  vices  are  apprehended 
^i  to  be  iiiconfiftent  J  or  to  a  habit  acquired 
**  of  con^dering  them  as  of  general  perni- 
cious tendency,  by  which  ye  are  infen* 
fibly  influenced,  whenever,  in  any  par* 
^^  ticular  circumftances  or  inftances,  we 
^*  contemplate  them  ?" — But  why  muft  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  influence  of  habits  and 
aflbciations  in  this  cafe?  Thi^  has  been 
the  refuge  of  thofe^  who  would  refolve  alt 
our  moral  perceptions  into  views  of  private 
advantage,  and  may  ferve  to  evade  almofl: 
a^ny  evidence  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  experience  we  have  of  the  workings  of 
our  minds  and  the  motives  of  our  adions«. 
In  the  cafes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
we;  may  remove  entirely  the  idea  of  a  pub* 
lick,  and  fuppofe  no  p^rfons  exifting  whole 
ftate  they  can  at  all  influence  j  or,  we  may 
fuppofe  all  memory  of  the  aftion  to  be  for 
fever  loft  as  foon  as  done,  and  the  agent  to 
forefee  this}  and  yet^  theiamg  idea's  of  the 
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ingratitude,  injufticc,  or  violation  of  truth 
will  remain, — If  the  whole  reafon  for  re- 
garding.  truth  arofe  from  its  influence  on 
fociety,  a  primitive  Chriftian  would  not 
have  been  blame-worthy  for  renouncing  his 
religion,  blafpheming  Chrift,  and  worfliip- 
ping  the  Pagan  gods  (all  which  is  no  more 
than  denying  truth)  whenever  he  could 
purchafe  his  life  by  thefe  means,  and  at  the 
fame  time  avoid  a  difcovery,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  prejudice  to  Chriftians  and  Pagans 
that  might  arife  from  his  conduft  ? — Peter ^ 
would  not  have  been  innocent  in  deny- 
ing his  Maflrcr  with  oaths  and  impreca- 
tionsy  though  he  had  known  that  he  fhould 
never  be  detefted.  A  ftranger,  in  a  Pagan 
country,  would  not  do  right  to  comply  with 
its  fuperftitions,  to  worfhip  and  profefs 
contrary  to  his  fentiments,  and  abjure  his 
faith,  in  order  to  fecure  his  quiet  or  life, 
provided  he  judged  the  deceit  would  not  be 
known,  that  he  could  do  no  good  by  a  dif- 
ferent conduft,  qr  that  his  hypocrify  had 
no  tendency  to  eftablifli  and  perpetuate 
idolatry. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved  on  this  argu- 

* 

ment,  that  in  thefe  cafes  it  does  not  appear 
that  mankind  m  general  much  attended  to 

Q_  diftant 
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diftant  confequences.  Children,  particularly, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  confider  coni<}ueiices, 
or  to  have  any  fixed  ideas  of  a  pubiit  or  d 
community  J  and  yet,  we  obferve  in  them  the 
fame  averfion  to  falihood   and  reliih  for 
truth  J  as  in  the  reft  of  mankind*    There  b 
indeed  no  lefs  evidence,  that,  in  the  cafes 
fpecified,  we  approve  and  difapprove  imme^ 
dtctely^  than  there  is  that  we  do  fo,  when  we 
confider  benevolence  or  crusty*  Jt  has  been 
urged  againft  thofe  iwho  derive  all  our  de- 
fires  and  adlions  from  felf-love,  that  they 
find  out  views  and  reaibniilgs  for  men, 
which  never  entered  the  minds  of  moft  of 
them  >  and  which,  in  all  probability,  none 
attended  to  in  the  common  courfe  of  their 
thoughts  and  purfuits. — The  fame  may  be 
urged  againft  thofe,  who  derive  all  our  fen- 
timents  of  OK>ral  good  and  evil  from  our 
approbation  of  benevolence  and  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  want  of  it  j  and  both,  in  my 
opinon,  have  undertaken  tafks  almoft  equal- 
ly  impracticable.    Any  perfon,  one  would 
imagine,  who  will  impartially  examine  his 
own  mind,  may  feel,  in  his  difliikeof  feveral 
vices,  fomething  different  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  their  diminishing  happinefs  or 
producing  misery,  aiid  eafily  obferve  that  it 

ia 
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IS  not  merely  under  thefe  notions  that  he 
always  cenfures  and  condemns.    It  is  true, 
this  iipprehenfion)  when  it  occurs,  always 
heightens  our  difapprobation.     Fal(hood> 
ingratitude,    and  injuftice  undermine  the 
foundations  of  all  focial  intercourfe  and 
happinefs,  and  the  confequences  of  them, 
were  they  to  become  univerfal,  would  be 
terrible- — For  this  reafon,  fuppofing  mora- 
lity founded  on  an  arbitrary  ftru6ture  of 
our  minds,  there  would  be  a  neceffity  for 
diftin£t  fenfes  immediately  condemning  and 
forbidding  them.  Leaving  them  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  general  difapprobation  of  all  a<5tions 
evidencing  a  ncglcft  of  publick  good,  or 
without  any  particular  determination  againft 
them  any  farther  than  by  every  man  they 
fliould  be  thought  likely  to  producemore  mi- 
&ry  tha!n  happinefs,  would  be  attended  with 
the  worft  effefts.  It  would  not,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, by  any  means,  be  fufficient  to  fccure 
tolerably  the  order  of  human  fociety ;  efpe- 
cially,  con(idering  how  many  amongft  man- 
kind there  are,  who  are  incapable  of  enlarged 
reflexions,  and  whofe  thoughts  are  eoiifined 
within  the  narroweft  limits ;  and  how  little 
prone  all  men  naturally  are  to  be  afleded 
with  or  to  regard  remote  events,  as  well  as 

Q^a  how 
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how  liable  they  are  to  take  up  the  wrangeft 
opinions  of  the  tendencies  of  their  aftions, 
and  the  good  or  ill  to  the  world  which  they 
may  occafion. 

Perhaps,  he  who  fhould  maintain,  that  we 
have  no  afFe6lion  properly  refting  in  ourfehes, 
but  that  aU  our  defires  and  averiions  arife 
from  a  profpeft  of  advantage  or  detriment 
to  others^  would  not  affert  what  would  be 
much  lefs  defenfible  than  what  thofe  affert 
who  maintain  the  reverfe  of  this,  and  deny 
all  difinterefied  benevolenc e.-^lw  like  manner^ 
to  affert  that  our  approbation  of  benejicence^ 
is  to  be  refolved  into  our  approbation  of  ^^-. 
racity^  or  that  the  whole  of  morality  confifts 
vi\Jignifying  and  denying  truths  would  not  be 
much  more  unreafonable  than  the  contrary 
affertion,  that  our  approbation  of  veracity 
and  of  all  that  is  denominated  virtue,  is  re- 
folvable  into  the  approbation  of  beneficence. 
But  why  muft  there  be  in  the  human  mind 
approbation  only  of  one  fort  of  anions?  Why 
muft  all  moral  good  be  reduced  to  one  parti- 
cular fpeciesof  it,  and  kind  affe6lions,  with  the 
adions  flowing  from  them,  be  reprrfented, 
as  alone  capable  of  appearing  to  our  moral 
faculty  virtuous?  Why  may  we  not  as  well^ 
have  an  immediate  relifh  alfo  for  truth,  for 

candour. 
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candour,  fincerity,  piety,  gratitude,  and 
many  other  modes  and  principles  of  con- 
du£l  ?— Admitting  all  our  ideas  of  morality 
tobe  derived  from  implanted detefminatioils; 
the  latter  of  thefe  determinations  is  equally 
poffible  with  the  others  and  what  has  been 
above  hinted  fhews  that  there  is  the  greatcft 
occafion  for  them  to  fecure  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  that  therefore  it  might  antece- 
dently be  expefted  that  k  good  Being  would 
give  them  to  us  *.         / 

How  unreafonable  is  that  love  of  unifor- 
mity and  fimplicity  which  inclines  men  thus 
to  feek  them  where  it  is  fo  difficult  to  find 

Q^  3  them  ? 

'  •  Dr.  Hutehefon^  however  he  may  in  general  have 
expreffed  himfelf,  as  if  he  thought  the  only  obje£l  of 
the  moral  fen fe  and  the  whole  of  virtue,  was  benevo- 
lence^  yet  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  allowing  a  dijiin^  fi^fit  recommending  to  us 
faithfulnefs  and  veracity. — See  Philofophia  moralis  tnfti- 
tutio  compendiaria^  Cap.  IX.  lib.  ii.  Facultatis  hujusy 
Jive  orationis^  comes  ejl.et  moderator  fenjus  quidamfuhtilior^ 
ex  vert  etiam  cognofcendi  appetitione  naturali  non  parum 
confirmatus^  quo  vera  omnia^  Jimplicia^  fidelia  comproha^- 
mus;  falfa^  fi6ia^  fallacia  ^iiVw^j.-— Lib.  ii.  Cap,  X.  &$n  - 
fu  enim"  cujufque  pro;cime  commendatur  is  fermonis  ufu>^ 
quern  communis  exigit  utilitas.^^Hoc  verojlahile  conjiliuti^  eo 
tantum  utendi  fermone^  qui  cum  animi  fententia  congruity 
quique  alios  non  decipity  conipribant  et  animi  fenjus  per  f#^ 
4t  utilitatis  communis  ratio. 
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them  ?  It  is  this  that,  on  othqr  fubje^Sn 
has  often  led  men  aflrray.  What  miftakes 
and  extravagances  in  natural  philofophy 
have  been  produced,  by  the  defire  of  difco- 
vering  one  principle  wrhich  fhall  account  for 
all  effcfts  ?  I  deny  not  but  that  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  well  as  in  the  material  world, 
the  moft  wonderful  fimplicity  takes  place  ; 
but  we  ought  to  learn  to  wait,  till  we  can» 
by  careful  obfervation  and  enquiry,  fin4 
out  wherein  it  confifts ;  and  not  fuffer  our- 
felves  rafhly  to  determine  any  thing  con- 
cerning it,  or  to  receive  any  general  caufes 
and  principles  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
experience. 

If  the  account  of  morality  I  have  given  15 
juft,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  promot- 
ing the  happinefs  of  others  (hould  compre* 
hend  the  whole  of  our  duty,  or  that  th? 
confideration  of  publick  good  fhould  be  that 
alone  in  all  circumilances  which  can  have 
any  concern  in  determining  what  is  right  or 
wrong.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  every 
different  iituation  of  a  reafonable  creature 
requires  a  different  manner  of  afling,  and 
that  concerning  all  that  can  be  propofed  to 
be  done,  fom^thing  is  to  be  affirmed  or  de- 
nied, which,  when  knpwn^  neceflaiily  im- 
plies 
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plies  a  direSlkn  to  the  agent  in  regard  to  his 
behaviour. 

Having  premifed  thefe  obfervations,  I 
ftiall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  fame  of  the 
moft  important  Branches  of  virtue^  or  biads 
afr^Bitude  and  duty. 

What  requires  the  firft  place  is  our  duty 
TO  God,  or  the  whole  of  that  rcgaitl,  fub- 
je^on  and  homage  we  owe  him.  Thefc 
fcem  unqueftionably  ob^edls  of  moral  ap- 
probation) independently  of  all  confidera^ 
tions  of  utility.  They  are  confidered  as 
indifpcnfably  obligatory,  and  yet  the  prin-> 
ciple  upon  which  they  are  praSifcd  can- 
not be  an  intention,  in  any  manner,  to  be 
ufeful  or  profitable  to  the  objc<3:x  of  them. 
Thofe  perfons  muft  be  uncommonly  weak 
and  ignorant  who  mean,  by  their  religious 
fervices,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  happi^. 
nefs  of  the  Deity,  or  who  entertain  any 
appreheniionsj,  that  it  is  an  his  own  ac- 
count, and  to  advance  his  owa  good,  he 
expects  their  gratitude  and  prayers.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  fome  writers  of  great 
worth  have  expreffed  themfelves,  as  if  they 
doubted,  whether  the  fecrct  fprihg  of  all 

'      0^4  ^     obedi- 
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obedience  to  him,  and  concurrence  with 
his  ends,  is  not  fome  defire  of  contributing 
to  his  fatisfaftion  and  delight.  It  would 
be  trifling  with  moft  of  my  readers,  to  em- 
ploy much  time,  in.reprefenting  the  prodU 
gious  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  opinion. 

Let  any  pious  man  of  plain  fenfe  and  free 
from  grofs  fuperftitioh,  be  appealed  to,  and 
a(ked,  whether  he  approves  of  piety  to  God 
as  proceeding  from  a  view  to  his  felicity  ? 
whether  he  fubmits  to  his  will,  and  wor* 
(hips  and  prays  to  him,  from  an  opinion 
that  thefe,  in  the  literal  fenfe,  pleafe  or  gra- 
tify him  ?  He  would  undoubtedly  at  once 
difclaim  any  fuch  fentiments  and  motives. 
Upon  a  little  confideration  he  might  fay, 
\^  he  obeyed  and  worfhippcd  God,  becaufe 
it  was  right — becaufe  he  apprehended  it 
his  duty'^ — Should  he  be  aiked,  why  he 
thought  obedience  and  devotion  to  God  his 
duty  f  the  reply  that  would  moft  naturally 
occur  to  him,  would  be;  ^r becaufe  God 
^*  was  the  creator,  governor,  and  benefac- 
^*  tqr  of  the  whole  world,  and  particularly 
*'  was  his  creator,  governor,  and  benefac- 
♦*  tor.  •*  But  fhould  he  be  once  more  aflced, 
why  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  honour  and 
worftiip  his  Maker^  bcncfaftor  and  govern 

nor? 
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nor  ?  he  would  (as  well  he  might)  wonder 
at  the  queftion,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
a(ked,  why  twenty  was  greater  than  two  ? 
—Why  fhould  we  not  admit  here  the  na- 
tural and  unperverted  fentiments  of  menr 
and  acknowledge,  what  leaves  no  difficulty 
and  feems  fo  evident,  that  fubmiffion,  re- 
ference, and  devotion  to  fucb  a  being  as 
God,  are,  as  much  as  any  behaviour  to  our 
fellow-men,inftances  of //w;7;f^//V?/^  duty  intui-- 
ti'Oely  perceived ;  the  fenfe  of  which,  equally 
with  kind  aflfcftions,  is  a  fpring  and  motive 
of  a6tioh. 

That  the  ftate  and  happincfs  of  the  Deity, 
cannot  be  affefted  by  any  thing  wc,  or  any 
Other  beings,  can  do,  no  one  furely,  upon 
mature  confideration,  will  deny.  But  let 
it  be  only  fuppofed^  that  this  is  the  cafe ; 
what  alterations  will  follow  as  to  our  duty 
to  him  ?  Would  no  behaviour  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  terminating  folely  in  him  as  its 
objedl  and  end,  remain  proper  ?  Would  it 
have  any  efFedt  in  releafing  the  rational  a^ea- 
tion  from  their  allegiance,  and  rendering 
impiety  and  difobedience  lefs  (hocking  ? 

It  is  true,  all  the  pious  and  virtuous  arc 
actuated  by  love  to  God,  which  implies  joy 
in  his  happinefs }  but  this  would  never  pro- 

duce 
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duce  any  adls  of  ackaowledgemcnt  and  obe« 
dience,  or  any  ftudy  of  the  good  of  others 
in  compliance  with  his  intentions )  while 
there  is  no  appreheniion  that  they  can  af- 
fect his  happinefs ;  and,  at  the  fame  time» 
no  perception  of  fitnefs  in  them  indepen* 
dent  of  this. 

What  has  been  now  faid,  is,  in  fome  de-^ 
gree,  applicable  to  fuperiors  and  benefa6lora 
among  created  beings ;  and  the  grounds  of 
duty  to  them,  are,  in  their  general  nature^ 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  our  duty  to  the  Deity. 
Afellow-man  maybe  raifedfo  much  aboveus 
in  ftation  and  character,  and  fo  little  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  of  the  efFefts  of  what 
we  can  do,  that  the  reafon  of  the  refpefl  and 
ftibmiffion  we  pay  him,  and  of  our  general 
behaviour  to  him,  cannot  be  any  view  to 
his  benefit,  but  principally^  or  foUlyy  the 
fenfe  of  what  is  in  itfelf  right,  decent,  or  be-«» 
coming. — To  all  beings,  according  to  their 
refpedJive  natures,  chara6lers,  abilities,  and 
relations  to  us,  there  are  fuitable  affedtions 
and  manners  of  behaviour  owing,  which,  a? 
Jong  as  their  charaders  and  relations  to  \x% 
continue  the  fame,  are  as  invariable  as  the 
proportion  between  any  particular  geome- 
trical 
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trical  figures  or  quantities* — The  higher  the 
rank  of  any  being  is,  the  more  perfe<Sl  his 
nature,  the  cpore  excellent  his  character,, 
the  more  near  and  intimate  his  connexions 
with  us,  and  the  greater  our  obligations  to 
him>  the  more  Arid  and  indifpenfable  duty, 
and  the  greater  degree  of  regard,  affedlion, 
and  fubmiilion  we  owe  him« 

This  lait  obfervation  (hews  us,  what  ideas 
we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  importance  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  of  the  place 
it  holds  amongft  our  other  duties.  There  can, 
certainly,  be  no  proportion  betweien  what 
is  due  from  us  to  creatures  and  to  the  Crea- 
tor i  between  the  regard  and  deference  we  owe 
to  beings  of  precarious,  derived,  and  limited 
goodnefs,  and  to  him  who  poiTefles  original, 
necelTary,  everlafting  fulnefs  of  all  that  is 
amiable.     As  much  as  this  Being  furpafles 
other  beings  in  perfection  and  excellence, 
io  much  is  he  the  worthier  objeft  of  our 
veneration  and  love.    As  much  as  wc  are 
more  dependent  uppn  him»  and  indebted  to 
him^  fo  much  the  more  abfolute  fubjedion 
and  ardent  gratitude  may  he  claim  from  us. 
— The  whole  univerfe,  compared  with  God, 
is  nothing  in  itfelf^  nothing  toi^^.  He  ought 
then  to  be  all  to  us :  his  will  our  unalter- 

ablb 
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able  guide  ^  his  goodncfs  the  obje6t:  of  our 
conftant  praife  and  truft  5  the  confideration 
of  his  all-dire6ling  providence  our  higheft 
joy;  the  fecuring  his  favour  our  utmoft 
ambition  s  and  the  imitation  of  his  righte- 
oufnefs  the  great  end  of  all  our  aftions.  He 
is  the  fountain  of  all  power  and  jurifdiftion, 
the  caufe  of  all  caufes,  the  difpofer  of  the 
lots  of  all  beings,  the  life  and  informing 
principle  of  all  nature ;  from  whofe  never- 
ceafing  influence  every  thing  derives  its  ca- 
pacity of  giving  us  pleafure  j  and  in  whom, 
as  their  fource  and  centre,  are  united  all 
the  degrees' of  beauty  and  good  that  we  can 
obferve  in  the  creation.  On  him  then  ought 
our  ftrongefl:  afFeftion  and  admiration  to  be 
fixed,  and  to  him  ought  our  minds  to  be 
continually  direfted.     How  fhameful  would 
it  be  to  forget  this  Being  amidft  (hadows 
and  vanities,  to  attend  to  his  works  more 
than  himfelf  or  to  regard  any  thing  equally 
with  him  ? — It  is  here,  undoubtedly,  virtue 
ought  to  begin  :  From  hence  it  fhould  take 
its  rife.     A  regard  to  God,  as  our  firft  and 
fovereign  principle  of  conduft,  fhould  al- 
ways pofTefs  us,  accompany  us  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  all  private  and  fogial.  duties,  and 
govern  our  whole  livcst    Inferior  authority 
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we  ought  to  fabmit  to  \  but  at  the  fame  time 
ultimately  viewing  that  authority,  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  other,    and  fdpreme 
in  nature.     Inferior  benefa(ftors  we  fhould 
be  grateful  to,  in  proportion  to  our  obliga- 
tions to  them  and  dependence  upon  them  ; 
but  yet  confidering  them  as  only  inftruments 
to  his  goodnefs,  and  reierving  our  firfl  and 
chief  gratitude  for  our  firft  and  chief  benefac- 
tor.   The  gifts  of  his  bounty,  the  objects 
to  which  he  has  adapted  our  faculties,  and 
the  means  of  happinefs  he  has  provided  for 
us,  we  ihould  accept  and  enjoy;  but  it 
would  be  difingenuous  and  bafe  to  do  it 
with  little  confideration  of  the  giver,  or  with 
hearts  void  of  emotion  towards  him.  Every 
degree  of  real  worth  we  obferve  among  in- 
ferior beings  fhould  be  properly  acknow- 
ledged, and  efteemed  5  but  yet  as  being  no 
more  than  rays  from  his  glory,  and  faint 
refemblances  of  his  perfedions.     Created 
excellence  and  beauty  we  may  and  muft  ad- 
mire ;  but  it  would  be  inexcufable  to  be  {o 
much  taken  up  with  thefe,  as  to  overlook 
him  before  whom  all  other  excellence  va- 
nifhes.    To  him  through  all  inferior  caufes 
we  ought  to  look ;  and  his  hand,  it  becomes 
us  to  own  and  adore,  in  all  the  phsenomena 

of 
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of  nature,  and  in  every  event.  The  conii'^ 
deration  of  his  prefence  with  us  ihould 
affect  us  mdre,  and  be  a  ftronger  check  upon 
our  behaviour^  than  if  we  knew  we  were 
every  mohient  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  creation.  We  ought  to  love  him 
above  ail  things,  to  throw  open  our  mindsi 
as  much  as  pofiible,  to  his  influence^  and 
keep  up  a  confliant  intercourfe  with  him  by 
prayer  and  devotion.  We  ought  to  refer 
ourfelves  abiblutely  to  his  management, 
rely  implicitly  on  his  care,  commit,  with 
boundlefs  hope,  our  whole  beings  to  him  in 
^ell-doingy  and  wjh  for  nothing,  at  any 
time,  but  what  is  moft  acceptable  to  his 
wifdom  and  goodnefe.— -In  ihort  5  he  ought 
to  have,  in  all  refpeds,  the  fupremacy  in 
our  minds ;  every  adiion  and  defign  (hould 
be  facred  to  him;  reverence,  admiration^ 
hope,  joy,  defire  of  approbation,  and  all 
the  aiFedions  fuited  to  fuch  an  object,  (hould 
exert  themfelves  within  us  in  the  highcfl: 
degree  we  are  capable  of  them.  An  unioa 
to  him,  by  a  refemblance  and  participation 
of  his  perfections,  we  ihould  afpire  to,  as 
our  complete  dignity  and  happinefs,  beyond 
which  there  can  be  nothing  worthy  the  con- 
cern of  any  beings    No  rebellious  inclina** 

tion 
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tion  (hould  be  once  indulged  ;  no  murmur, 
in  any  events,  ihcw  itfelf  in  pur  minds; 
and  no  defire  or  thought  ever  entertained 
by  us,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  an  in<- 
violable  and  chearful  loyalty  of  heart  to  his 
government. 

Thefc  are  fome  of  the  chief  particulars  of 
our  duty  to  the  Deity  3  and  it  naturally  here 
offers  itfelf  to  our  obfervation,  how  ex- 
tremely defeftive  the.  charader^  of  thofc 
perfons  are,  who,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
.  other  refpeds,  live  in  the  negledt  of  God. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  melancholy, 
than  to  fee  fo  many  perfons  capable  of 
maintaining  a  good  opinion  of  themfelves, 
though  they  know   themfelves  to  be  re- 
gardlefs  of  piety,    and  inattentive  to  the 
Author  of  all  good.     Can  any  one  feri- 
oufly  think,   that  a  mifbehayiour  of  this 
kind  is  not  as  truly  inconiiftent  with  good- 
nefs  of  temper  and  found  virtue,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  deftructive  of  the  foundations^ 
of  hope  and  blifs,  as  any  other  mfbehaviour? 
Do  negle6l  and  ingratitude,  when  men  are 
the  objefts  _of  them,  argue  great  evil  of 
temper,  but  none  when  the  author  of  the 
world  is  their  objedl  ?     Why  fliould  impiety 
be  lefs  criminal  than  dijkonefly  ? 

Every 
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Every  man,  as  far  as  he  difchargcs  private 
and  focial  duties,  is  to  be  loved  and  valued, 
nor  can  any  thing  be  faid  that  ought  in  rea- 
fon  todifcourage  him.  Whatever  good  any 
perfon  does,  or  whatever  degree  of  real  vir- 
tue he  poflefles,  he  is  fure,  in  fome  way  or 
other^  to  be  the  better  for.  Tho*  it  (hould 
not  be  fuch  as  will  fave  him  from  juft  con- 
demnation ;  yet  it  will  at  leaft,  render  him 
fo  much  the  lefs  guilty  and  unhappy. — But, 
in  truth,  as  long  as  men  continue  void  of 
religion  and  piety,  there  is  great  reafbn  to 
apprehend  they  are  deftitute  of  the  genuine 
principle  of  virtue,  and  poffefs  but  little 
true  moral  worth.  Their  good  behaviour 
in  other  inftances,  may  probably  flow  more 
from  the  influence  of  infl:in<fl  and  natural 
temper,  or  from  the  love  of  diftinftion, 
credit,  and  private  advantages,  than  from  a 
fincere  regard  to  what  is  reafonable  znA  ft 
Hi  fuch.  Were  this  the  principle  that  chiefly 
influenced  them,  they  would  have  an  equal 
regard  to  all  duty  \  they  could  not  be  eafy 
in  the  omifllon  of  any  thing  they  know  to 
be  right,  and  efpecially  not  in  the  habitual 
negleft  of  him,  with  whom  they  have  infi-  - 
nitely  more  to  do,  than  with  all  the  vvorld. 

—He 
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•i-He  that^^rgets  God  and  hi*  government, 

prefence,  and  laws/ wants  the  ^ main  (bppoft 

and  the  living  root  of  genuine  virtue/^^ 

well  as  the  moAf  fftlitful  fouFtoof  tranquUli^ 

ty  and  joy :  Nor  can  he,  with  due  exa^tnefs, 

care^  andvfaithfulfiers^  be  fuppoied  capable 

of ;  performing  his  duties  to  himielf  and 

others*     He  that ;is>  without  the  proper  af» 

fe^tims  to  the  Author  of  his  being,  or  who 

does  not  ftudy  to  cultivate  them  by  thofe  a6ts 

and  exercifes,  which  are  the  natural  expref* 

iions  of  them,  fhould  indeed  be  afhamed  to 

make  any  preteniiohs  to  integrity  and  good* 

nefs  of  charafter.— **  The  knowledge  and 

love  of  the  Deity,  the  univerfal  mind,  is 

as  natural  a. perfection  tofuth>a  being  as 

man,  as  any  accomplifhment  to  which 

we  arrive  by  cultivating  our  natural  dif^ 

pofitions  ;  nor  is  that  mind  come  to  the 

proper  date  and  vigour  of  its  kind,  where 

rdigion  is  not  the  main  exercife  and  de^ 

•*  light*:" 

R  It 

*  Bluftraitons  en  the  Moral  Senfe  by  Dr.  Hutch efm^ 
Sea.  6.  Scc.alfo  his  Syfttm  of  Moral  PhUofophy^  Chap  X. 
Book  L  VoL  I.  where  may  be  found  an  exccHcnt  acj, 
count  of  the  worfhtp  and  affeftions  due  to  God,^  anl 
of  their  importance  to  our  pcrfefticn  and'  happinefs*.— 
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^e,„i^pOn  all  9f:^0uft^a::^  |n^i  ioexctafs- 

|!||!(a(i  to  religkn'  ^\i}[^^thentKi^nc9i  yhtback 
|l^efty{  wbo;  Hre  ;zefAQia%ideirbil«^  .bisc<at 

fpit^ful,.  ai)<d'  ««n  iheat  '-aist  ttrldk,  fie  dfid 
(calummate;   '  Ncithing  i  can  ;be  (  ccmcoivetf 

"  has  to  piet^  ;t^efirft^b?ingnpt  complete  but  in  ^bp 
^*  lattet:  l&ince  where  thq  latter  is  wanting,  there  pa{\- 
««  n6t  W\)k^  km^hai%Ahr,  lArtthfcfe,'  br  t^oHit^cy  ; 
« t  tbe  jbrie  godc^o^flbftire  of  tb^^^ai^^^  ift^fhdSsuni 
«V  JV>^i(ori9a|ty;M^.;R!^frt/  t Aod,  $feu9..^|ii(5  porfe(S^taA< 
**  height  of  virtue  i^uft  be  owi^.ta  th^p  h^ief  pf.n 
*«^  tjod/*^— A^nd  elfpv^ere,  "  lii'an  h  not  o'nJy.Born  to 
'"•irittae',  fViei(»Ki/i-hdfrefiyi  'aW'^aitfi,^  bttfe  telV- 
<«  gkM,  {^i^ty^  ^orti)tibfi^  and  k  ^li^dttl  ibf(§li»^r  of 
^^  hi^.ininditjo  what^ve^  ha(l^n|.^m^  that  fli{rreii)[b 
*'  caufe,  or  order  of  things,  which  he  ackMwsLdgo^  tn* 
*f  tirely  juft  and  perfeft/Vr  VoL  III.  p.  224.— «  My 
'*  defign  is  this,  to  make  you  free  and  happy,  always 
**  looking  untQ  God  in  every  ftnall  ?ind  in  every  great 

niatter.  Eir  t%\  6«oy  ^a^vxAi^itw^h  W«^  <«*  >R7«Afi. 
E^i^.  apud^^r.  Lib*  ii...c?|)..  i9^«77-\*  N^ofjiiplgj  fi^s 
1*  M^  4nionmuu  is  well  -done,  that  is  .dont  ^iikoutti 
«  reipca,to  die  Divine  nature*"  q^  a^ft^wwoi^  «  00^ 
»*»i;^7ri  T»  S««  o-vyarfltf ♦P«j  sy -oTfalsK*     Lib.  iii.  Se<9:.  I3» 
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IjiflVi  ^4  M^eif  *«H8k>»  the  wwftr  Cor*  <4 

Qiwr  ^^  f§R a^  tl^t  WriHft-afl»d.  g^oft  t'^jfl- 
JiWffi'ffft^S.  wWx4«i?ri.:f%ndJ4,  aafl  uprjigb^ 

m^tlv  f Jl^  i4p*  P^  Qod^iiJi  Ws-  wiiiirfv  does  ^y 

ij4H  ol<5<)rfk;:a©4  h««f  iroportant  and  awful 
^  i»qt«??  tj^  i^i^  ifc  impUes. 

Wiik^  .^M^-.h^ve  a  tendeoicy  to.  uzipf^ls  aa 
j.t^^we  no^  fo  4«ply.  or  ftrike  it  whlji 
£9  mui^  forc«».  aa  tp  think,  in  any  circvmi- 

R  2  {i;aia,ces. 
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ftances,  • "  God  vfills  nie  to  do,  6?~ib  '^dr* 
"  this?" — One   fuch    riflexibri  'fhbuld  be^ 
enough  at  all  times  ta  difanti'  thfr- ftfongcft 
temptations,  to  filcnce  every  coteplaitit,  to- 
defeat  all  oppofition,  and  to  infpire  us  with' 
the  moft  inflexible  courage  and  refblution. 
Did  we  take  more  leiftireto  attend  *  to  thi§, 
we  could  not  poflJbly  behave  as  we  bfteh 
do*    He  thatf  when  folicit^d  to  'atiy  thing 
unlawful,  will  but  ftbp,^tfll  he  has  duly  at- 
tended to  th^  fenfe  ahffft^  ^he  'o/^i'lf  S/^bfthts' 
truth;  "  the  Deity  diift^dvcs  and  forbids 
**  my  coiftpliance,^  -  muflr  trehiblc  at  tKe 
thought  of  complying,  and  iofe  a!l  inclina- 
tion to  it.    When  wf^think  rightly^ who 
God  is,  nothing  cail  appear  fo  fhocking  as 
that  helplefs,  indigent  bftibgs,  his  own  off- 
fpring,  and  the  objefts  of.  his  conftant  care 
and  bounty,  fliould  countet-a^^  his  ihtenrl 
tions,  and  rebel  agaift ft  his  Authority,  or  be 
diffatisficd  with^^hat  he  appoints.    The 
moft  loud  applaufes  and  general  frittidftiijp 
of  our  fellow-creatures  ar^  nothing,  and 
can  have  no  efFeft,  when  feparated  from  his# 
All  oppoiition  is  impotence,  when  not  ap- 
proved by  him  :  And  the  threats' of  all  the 
world,  could  they  bfe  fuppofed  to  interfere 
with  what  we  know  he  requires  from  us, 

would. 
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^peould,  ^if  we  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  things,  be 
•as  muck  loft  to  us  as  a  whifper  in  the  midft 
X)f  thunder,  or  the  attention  to  a  toy  in  the 
momjfnt  of  inftant  death. 

Wliat  it  is  he  wills,  we  can  in  general  be 
atrno  lofs  to  l^now.     Whatever  afflicflions  or 
'dffiir^pointmcnts  happen  to  us;  whatever 
.pains  vve  feel,  or  unavoidable  inconvenien- 
rikf^s  are  mingled  with  the  lot  affigned  us  i 
^i\t(^  it  is  as  certain  that  he  wills  us  to  bear, 
-^ and  to  acquiefce  in,  as  it  is  that  we  at  all 
'  fufFer  by  them :  Since  it  is  denionftrable, 
"  that  in  his  world  and  under  his  eye,  nothing 
can  befal  us  either  contrary  to,  or  without 
'  iiis  coflCbut  ^nd  "Qireftion.     Whatever  op- 
'  portunities  fall  in  our' way  of  dpirig  good, 
it  is  his  will  that  we  embrace  and  improve. 
Whatever  our  confcienqes  diftate  to  us,  and 
we  know  to  ^be  right  to  be  done,  that  he 
■  comniands  m6re  evidently  and  undeniably, 
that!  i^by  a  voice  from  heaven  we  had  been 
"  calle<^  upon  to  do  it. — And,  when  confcious 
of  faithful  endeavours  to  be  and  do  every 
Thing  that  w6  ought  to  be*  and  do,  with 
'  what  joy' of  heart  may  we  look  up  to  him, 
and  exult  in  the  affurancc  of  his  approba- 
tion ?     When  employed  in  a6ts  of  kindnefs, 
,jia  forming  good  habits,  and  pradifing  truth 

R  3  and 
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and  righteoufnefs  j  how  rrc^olute  ;ao4  im- 
moveablemuft  it  render.an  uprkhtieribn, 
and  with  what  fortitude  and  ardour  .ro^y  it 
poflefs  his  breaft,  to  coniider  j  *M  aovdoii^ 
"  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  the  world-owes 
"  its  birth,  and  whom  the  whole  creatioji 
'*  obeys:  I  am  iniitati^^ig  the , perfeft iea?^ 
"  .arid  fecuring  the  friendfhipof^thatlBeing, 
*^  who  is  everlafti^g .  truth  .and  irighteouf- 
"  ijefs ;  who  cannot,. therefore,  be  concelv- 
^*  ed  to  be  indifferent  to^thofe  who  pxattifc 
"them;  apd  who  pofiVffes  infrnitV  pawcr, 
"  and  can  caufe-all  nature  to  frirhiih  out 
" .  its  ftores  to  blefs  me  ?" 

Thus  does  religion,  rclev^te, 1^9  .xpib^J 
and  fuch  is  the  fore?,  and  nf aj^fty  itj  ^lyes  tp 
'  virtue.  The"  moft  effe^ual  jpwns  oft  form- 
ing  a  good  temper  and  eftablifhing^  good 
difpofitions,  is  the  contenvpUtipR  .  of ,  thq 
divine  adminiftration  and  goodpefs.  [  Wq 
cannot  have  our  ininds  too  intent  .upQn 
them,  or  ftudy  enoijgh  to  make  every .thoi^g$t 
pay  homage  to- the  Divinity,  and  to.hnlla,w 
our  ^yhole  coijverfation  by  zxi  hab^tjjal  tp- 
gaFd  to  him  whofe  prerogative  it  lst,'^art|je 
firft  caiifeand  the. original  ©f  alLpei^fe^iop, 
to  be  the  guide  and  cind  flf  .all  theyadlionstpf 
hi^.creatureSf 

it 


It  will,  I  fuppofe,  fcarcely  Jbe  thought  by 
t^p  1119ft  curiory  r^adef^.tjiat  w^af.  ^as  \j^^ 
;qpw  faid,  la^?  greater  4r^^^  ^///,tlian:fs 

confiftent  wijth  the 'fpundatidiQ  oi*  morals! 
have  heen  defendxner* 

„  It  %^  nQt  BeQn  ^fferted,  jtjb^t,  •  e/*  t'tplf,  jt 
^^!j,I)^ye  any  efeai  pn  .^npipraUty,  pr'  b?  ^ 
end  and  rule  of  action.  If  we  coniiderit 
as  denoting  cither  the  general  power  of  pro- 
4pqng  ^tO.^  f)/c  the  /0ua/fi(ff^n  ,pf  this 

..po\?fER  r.  ^  .jbpMiig-  ©ecfiflaigr^ifh^t  ^>^  >j- 

..tell^j^t  ,a§ent,   iu.  .pyec^ng^  ^^  J>?kweir, 

I^Qfild  ^tiow  .wi^atJble^doej;,  .Qr;fl^^  |bp^e 

.gei^i^  idfigipf ^ip^ is.^gplM;aWe.^lj|^.^p.^l 
;Mng«f  ajwbl^  iqf.dqggn  ^nd^j^^w^-j  .a^fi, 

•  <;},odva  4uty  ©f  ,(p^aii  ,an4  ^fjdi^^le  a 
-pfttlfrg,  .4s4tHS;V^ryTqj^^fti^t^fia„^t*?f  it:  is 
thc^  will  of  God :  the  will  of  the  univerfal 
and  almighty  Parent,  benefador,  and  ruler ; 

^.4       ...  .    .  ^awill 
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a  will  which  is  in  necefiary  union  with  per- 
£eft  reditude,  which  always  executes  the 
dictates  of  it,  and  which*  whenever  made 
Icnown,  direSs  to  what  is  abfbiutely  befi. 
When  we  obey  this  then,  it  is  unerring  rec- 
titude, it  is  the  voice  of  eternal  ivifdom  we 
obey }  and  it  is  then,  therefore,,  we, adt  ipoft 
'Wifely.'  "'  ■;  ■'■  ■  •    "   ',',        '     ••     ■ 

Thtjecond  branch  of  virtue,  which  we 
may  take  notice  of,  is  that  which  has  our- 
fehes  for  its?  bbjed.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
'  a  certain  mariner  of  condudt  terminating  in 
ourfelvefr,  which  is  properly  matter  oi  duty 
to  us.  It  is  too  abford  to  be  maintained 
l^  anyone,  that  no  relation  which  an  ac- 
tion may  have  to*  our  own  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery,  can  (fa][)pofing  other  beings  uncon- 
cerned) have  any  influence  in  determining, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  done,  or  niake 
it  appear  to  rational  ^ahd  calm  reflexion 
otherwife  than  moralfy  indifferent. — It  is  con- 
tradi<^ry  to  fuppofe,  that  the  feme  neceflity 
which  makes  an  end  to  us,  and  determines 
us  to  the  choice  arid  defire  ♦  of  it,  fhould 
be  unaccompanied  with  an  approbation  of 

ufing 

\^  See  hft  Se&km  of  Chapter  I.  page  65>  66» 
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^  -    •  ■ 

i)fihg  the  Cleans  of  attaining  it.    It  is,  in 
reality,  no  more  morally  indifFercnt,  how 
we  employ  our  faculties,  and  what  we  do 
relating  to  our  own  intereft,  than  it  is  hoviK 
,we  behave  to  our  fellow-creatures.    If  it  is 
my  duty  to  promote  the  good  of  another^ 
and  to  ahftajn  from  hurting  him  j  the  fame, 
moft  certainly,  muft  be  my  duty  with  re- 
gard to  tnjfelf.     It  would  be  contrary  to  all 
reafpn  to  deny  this ;  or  to  aflert  that  I  ou^bt^ 
to  confult  the  good  of  another,  but  not  my 
6wh  5  or  that  the  advantage  an  adtion'  wilt 
produce  to  another  makes  it  fight  to  be 
fiope,  but  that  an'equal  advantage  to  ftiy- 
fplf  leaves  jfrfe  at  lil^crty  to  do  or  oniit  it. — 
So  faf  is  this  from  being  trile,  that  it  will 
be  ftrang^,  if  any  one  can  avoid  acknow- 
ledging that  it  is  right  and  fit  that  a  being 
fliould,    when   all  circumftahces  on  both 
licles  are  equal,  prefer  himfelf  to  another ; 
referve,^  for  example,  to  himfelf  a  certkin 
means  of  enjoyment  he  poITcfles  rather  than 
part  with  it  to  a  ftran^er^  to  whom  it  will 
not  be  more  beneficial. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  affords  us  another 
inftance  of  right  behaviour,  the  principle 
of  which  is  not  kind  affedtion,  and  'whichr 
Ijo  views  of  public  utility,  or  fympathy 

with 
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agajinff  thenip"' arid  p^r  teing  cpnljci^^^ 
m  tbefercaies  hjbould  thus  |>r€?vail  ?^Pr|v,ate 
intere;ft  affords  us^  indepd^  the  fuljeft  (9ppe{ 
for  virtue  5  and;  the  rpra£tjce  of*  '^fiis  br^cl^ 
of  duty  is  ^o  lefs  diHicult,  r?nd  ije^yires  njo| 
lefs  reiblution  'and  zqal,;  thkii  t}iCrjpfa6licq 
^  yny  -ather  bjapph  pf  dtttjr.  ^l^^iii:*  lo^5f] 
pflin4ple^  «n4  ^^etite5.;»re.,by.,po  jnews 
always/frieadjy  tp  \f]i^  S^fi^yp-  T^^y  Sif- 
moft  as  often  inttrfe  wi4jhxhjis^5  mtfi  Wr 
»evplen,ce.  We.cpijunjwily  Jfee  pjiijp/.tilvpyLigft 
the  influence  of  them,  ^^ing  m  qppQp^iq^^ 
to  their  own  acjcnowledged  ipjejeiJ;  ^9  rWelJ 
as  to  that  of  others,  and  f^crij^Lc^Qg  to  fhem 
their  fortunes,  .bealths,  .and- Jiiv^e^.r^ 
inca-fes  of  this  kind,  jvhenii  |x?ic%t  is  te^^ 
ed  to  fprjsgo  his  .own  rha|^pin?f9  ]>y,a,n.  jj^rj 
portunate  rappQtite,  it  is  as  .rftally  pr^iTe* 
worthy  to  overcome  the  ten^tatipn,  '^Ina 
prefer ve  a  fteady  regard  to  his  bwn  intejrjeft*, 
as  it  is  to  perform  any  a^fls  of  jiiftice,  or  to 
overcorpti  temptations  to  be  difhonefi:  or 
cruel.  Reftraining-licentious  paflioris ;  ffriSt 

*    '  '   '  temper'^. 
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iv^^ri^t  ^or j^/^r^^^rfw^^r  ^od^ ;  govern- 
ing all  our  tnterior' powers  fo'as  ik^t  thcjf 
ihaii  never  aiftur^'  the 'or^der  oT  our  minds ; 
a<?fing  up  jto  thfc  4*gn\t^  and  hbp^  of  rca- 
fonablean^  imaioitalfeem^s  ;  a^^  iiiu- 

fqntiand  ftedliaft  purfiiit  of,  pur  own  true 
perfedij^  ^}Xi  oppbfitipn '  to .  ijrhatever  diHii- 
$:ukie^  may  come  ipi  our  way :  This  lis  Tiiga 
and  true  virtue.  We  Tiave  it  not,  in  qirif 
power  to  av9id  approving  ^d  admirlrfff  fucU 
condua.~0.n  the  contrary  y  an.  una^ue  nc- 
gledt  ,bf  pur  own  good ;  folly  and Impru* 
dencej  intemperance  and  vQlujptuoifliiefS ; 
Teriitrality  and  extravagance ;  a(3[ing1>eneatli 
our  chafafitfcrs  and  e'xpeftations ;  cohfin- 
hig  otit  amotion  to  low  and  tranlitory;  ob- 
jc&5,  when' we  might  'fix  ihem  .dn'bbfe^s 
of  ineJ(Jimable  worth  and  eternal  duration  ; 
fotiowing  blind  Dafliqns  to  beggarj  an^ 
<Jiftref§,  apd  yielding  >to  them  our  ,libertj, 
indepdbd^ilice,  ;and  f^lf-eq|pyment,  ^hc  prin- 
cipal blefl|i)gs  of  this  life,  and  the  prof- 
ppfl:  of.  Culture  happinefs-  JS4.1I  this,  liow- 
•ever  hurtful  ttornone^but  the  agent  himfel^ 
is  vicious  and  criminal:  Th)e  guilty  ,per- 
ffon  defervfes  -the  fevdteft  reproaches,  and 
neceiTari^.  ^RPears  to  himi(elf  ^nd  others 

bale 
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bafe  and  d?fpicable.-~They^^«^  we  bkmc 
is  fuch  a  regard  to  our  own  gratificration, 
and  fuch  an  attention  to  a.narr6W'4nd  par- 
tial  private  intereft,  as  engrofles  too  much 
of  our  labour,  contrails  our  )ieart$,  eX'- 
cludes  a  due  concern  for  others  and  a  pro« 
per  regard  to  their  good,  &nd  ftifles  or  checks 
the  cxercife  of  benevolence,  frlendlhip  and 
generofity.  Wherp  nothing  of  this  fort 
takes  place,  the  care  of/elfishevdv  cerifured, 
but  always  expefted  and  pr^ifedV 

It  Ihould  not,  ho wever, '  be  overlooked, 
that  adling  with  a  view  to  private,  advant- 
age does  not  fo  generally  and  certainly  prove 
a  virtuous  intention,  as  a6lihg^with.a  view 
to  publick  good;  and  that,  iri'rejeaing 
an  evil,  or  embracing  a  good  to  ourlelves', 
when  it  is  fenfible  and  at  hand,  and.no 
oppofitioh  arifes  from  any  interfering  dc- 
iires  and  propenfions,  the  .virtu(Jus,  effort 
and  defign,  and  confequ^ntty  the  degree  of 
virtue  in  the  agent,^  can  be  but' i(Sli^^.  But 
of  this  more  will  be  faid  hereafter, ' 

For  the  reafon,  why  we  hav?  not^fp  fen- 
lible  an  indignation  againft  the  negleft  of 
private  good,  as  agamit  many  other  iri- 
ftances  of  wrong  behaviour,  fee  what  is  faid 
under  the  fourth  obfervation  in  ^e  Dijfer'- 
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i€(tion  on   Virtue^   at  the  end  of  Butlers 
Anahgf.  • 

Tbirdfy,  Another  part  of  reftitudc  is  Be- 
K£Fic)sHC£,'  or  the  iludy  of  the  good  of 
others.  P^liek  happinefs  is  an  61^61  that 
muft  nsMflkrily  deter o^ine  all  minds  to  pre- 
fer and  defire  it.  ^  It  is  of  efiential  and  un^ 
changeable  value  and  importance ;  aild  therb 
is  ^  not  any  thing  ^whieh  appears  to  our 
thoughts  with  greater  light  and  evidence,  or 
of  which  we  have  more  undeniably  an  in- 
tuitive perception,  than  that  it  is  right  to 
protQotig  and  purflfe  it. — So  important  a 
part  of 'Virtue  is  this,  and  fo  univerfally  ac<* 
knowledgedi  that  it  is,  become  a  coniiderable 
fubje£l  of  Rebate,  whether  it  be  not  the 
wbo/e  of  virtut* 

As^  under  the  pFeccdirig  head,  it  has  been 
obfervedy  that  it  would  be  ftrange  that  the 
good  of- another  ihould  make  an  a3ion  fit 
to  be  p^formed,  but  our  own  good  not ; 
the  contrary  obfervation  may  be. here  made ; 
namely,  that  it  cannot  be  confiftently  fi^p- 
pofed; that:  'our  own  good  ftidUld  make .  an 
adton  r  fit  to  be  i^rformed,  but  that  of 
athers.not.j      .  ...        -./. 

■    <  ■•   •"  v;..  V.    ..     ■';  .         .,..•;'..     ',  All 
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in  our  kind  wiflies  and  ajfFe(Sions :  J^  vi^ 
are  furrounded  vnthfellow'men^  beings  of  the 

aoditM^n^  th9  fame,  waofii  wttI^.fmr£^y«t-« 
t»  trhdeft  thfif^foKQ  wfrcHrsriofsipfts^liapjniton 

and  vakkxf  de^md  vfrjf  1  invyjl^  i)iif)(Hifh  l}«t 
OQght  ita  «Eq;^  m  1S«>'lab9i4fi|  tftt|)ej^^f«| 

hp w  af»iiil)te  dpe$  t]»if  i^ap  gpfic^  if|i  jiyHftit 
fti)dk$  X9  m^Q  aU.  wi^lk  iifh^Qk-h^.  1|V  4Bi|r 

connexkm  ea^^^ndl  ^9Vt '» ^i^^  ^^^  ofherf 
9S  he  dcftfCB  othets  to  lov«  bbaa$  whofit  jo]f 
^s  their  joy,  and  mifery  their  miftiy^  who 
is  hxiBiahe»  patieuti  htindoie^  and  gcagacius ; 
never  giv3es;thaleaft  ihduigence  ii>  ^u^'faadk 
or  Qo&isndly  xfifpofttian^  aad  comprohsiuls 
la  what  he  couala  bimfiif  has,  ssfatiiiftiis^ 

friends,  neigiiboaray'camilijr,  inni  fpecissf 

.'■•■■' 

Bourtbljt  The  next  head  c£  virtne  propepr 
to  be  meiltion^d  is  <JnBAiriTtniB.  -Thexoai- 
(iteration  that  we  have  received  benefits;  lajps 
us  under  peculiar  obligations  to  the  perfons 

who 
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itohd  faaft  tutoifmbcd/thyotf  |f  Jiiid<»ndciiit;  tbat 
behaviour,  which  to  others  may  be  thl^ 
<8iity  tp%the<B; idimiiialli  r '*TUaM .  Htm  is  not 
4KSP<be''ioclMiviipdniad&i,t]io«fi¥€^  of 

iliid  ixfilh^rncCgrai^ti^  It  ^hk^ 

;faffidend7 -fiiioin I  tbe  attiyhioh  atitbfebigtn^ 
jiiiingi nf.thiti chapter.  :  .:::  /♦  \ 
'  Willi)  refpeif^i  to  thiacfonrt  of  tiirtiie^  it  is 
^piopisr  to  c^ferve^  that  k  .isrbat  tmiei  cot  of 
«;gaac  taricty  df  inilimcd;v>vHlBi»ui/'paitf^^ 
leafar  f^s  an4  ciccan^aadRr^s  ceriftitate.a 
^tqeJib  of  a  d£&reiM  |»eh|iv£bur  to  4iffisCBxit 
perfons^  mdefsoAthtiif  ^iMs  ^c^^ 
^he  different  moral  qualifications  of  differ- 
jmt  perlcftifff  t^ieir  ^if&r^i^l^  4^reesr  of  near*- 
fM^  tf>  ng  in  various. 'r€^6^$; 5. and  nuov* 
berlei^c^rua^ncesrin  t^^ir  fituationsj  and 
<t)9ra^rs^  ^7^;the  Uke.  ^6^,  ^and  give  juft 
•realoi^^r  *  iA  .  m^mneraUe  .initances,  -^iov  a 
{)fpferqnx:e  of  fqoic  of  thvni  ^q  others.  Same 
of  the&  cir^^umftancea  mav:  be  <xf  ib  little 

jJcaraiKe  or^prMjility-  of;  §fpater  .^ood  may 
i«i!%end  tjbar  ;  influence* j . .  ;ahho\^  y/hen 
]ik^K fs /Bofuchanceacance,  tkevikave a  fi^l 
eifodt  in  4ettr«HWng  wh?ft  if^  n^/'/.  .  A  f a^ 
9^:  th^Ssffif»  Isj^^  with  this^  I  rfhajl  Ijavt 
(J*- .  occafion 


85*      Of  tba  iui^eef^maiitr  of  KJrtuel 
occafion  to<  mentioii  under  die -heiid  'of 

What  vrili  be-  moft  beneficioii' br  prodtKC^ 
tive  of  the  gfeateff  ipablick  godd^  lacknbw 
ledge  to  be  the  moft  general' and  leadii^ 
confideration  in  all  our  enqairies  cdncerhing 
right ;  and  fo  important  is  .  it^  .when  the 
publick  intereft  depending  is  veryt  confider- 
able,  that  it  may  fet  afide  every  obHgatton 
which  would  otherwife  arife  from,  the  com.^ 
mon  rules  of  joftice,  from  promifes,  private 
intereft,  friendftiip,  gratitude^  *  and  all  par- 
ticular attachments  and  coimexiohs: 

Fifthly^  VERAcify  is  a  moft  important 
part  of  virtue.  Of  this  a  good  deal  has  been 
already  faid.  As  it  has  fome  dependence 
upon  different  fentiments  and  qffeS^ions  with 
refped  to  trtab  and  faljhoody  it  will  toot  bfe 
improper  to  be  a  little  particular  in  giving 
ah  account  of  the  foimdation  of  thefc.     .' 

The  difference  between  t^uthand  falftiood 
is  the  fame  with  the  diffetfehce  bctweeh 
fomething  and  nothing,  and  infinitely  great- 
er, than  the  difference  hetweeh  realities  Aftd 
chimeras  or  fiftions  j  becaufe  the  latt^ 
have  a  real  exiftence  in  the  mind^  andPfo  far, 

alfa 
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alfo  a  poffible^  external  exiftcnce. — There  is 
indeed  an  imaginary  reality,  with  which  we 
are  obliged  always  to  cloath  falfhood,  in 
order  at  all  to  write  or  fpeak  about  it  5  but 
this  is  derived  entirely  from  the  reality  of 
its /Contrary.  We  commonly  (peak  of  dif-^ 
order ^  filence  and  darknefs^  as  if  they  denoted 
fomewhat  pofitivc  j  whereas,  whatever  pofi- 
tive  ideas  we  can  have  when  we  mention 
them,  muft  be  i^eas  of  the  things  them- 
feives,  of  which  they  are  negations.— Now, 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  what  is  real^ 
and  what  is  not  fo,  .fhouid  be  alike  regard- 
ed by  the  mind.  Truth  muft  be  plea- 
fing  and  defireable  to  an  intelligent  na- 
ture;   nor  can  it  be  otherwife  than  dif- 

agreeable  to  it,  to  find  itfelf  in  a  ftate  of 
deception,  and  mocked  with  error.— -As 
much  error  as  there  is  in  any  mind,  fo  much 
darknefs  is  there  in  it ;  fo  much,  if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  myfelf,  is  it  lefs  diftant  from  non- 
exiftence.  As  much  truth  as  it  is  in  pof- 
feffion  of,  fo  much  has  it  of  perception  and 
knowledge.  To  difaffedt  truth  or  to  love 
error,  is  to  defire  to  fee  nothing  as  it  is. 
We  often  indeed  are  pleafed  with  finding 
that  we  have  been  miftaken ;  but  it  is  never 
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the  h^ving^  b^en  rniftaken  th^t  pieafeSj^-  ^iit 
fbiTie  adv^nt^ge  it  was  the  occafion  of  to  as. 
In  the  fame  fejnfe,  gn  pft  of  villainy  rosy 
pleafe  us  \  that  i$,  feme  of  its  confequeqceq 
or  circuwftances  m^y  pleafe  us,  not  th^ 
villainy  itfelf.  We  frcqqently  jdelight  in 
our  errors,  but  not  a$  errors.  As  foon  af 
we  difcover  in  any  inftance  that  we  err,  To 
far  in  that  inftance  we  no  longer  errj  and 
this  difcpvery  is  always  in  itfelf  grateful  to 
uj,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  truth  is  fo.— 
In  ftiQrt,  we.fliall,  I  believe,  find,  in  what^ 
ever  light  we  confider  this  fubje6t,  that  the 
notipn  qf  th^e  arbitrarinefs  of  the  relifh  we 
have  for  tF\ith,  or  of  the  diftindion  wc 
make  in  pur  it>ward  regards  between  it  and 
falfliood,  implies  what  is  impoffible. 
.  Truth  then,  neceflarily  recommends  itfelf 
\o  our  preference.  And  the  eflence  of  lying 
confiftitfg  inu£ng  eftabliihed  iigns  in  order  to 
4ecei'D^^\\  .muft  be  difapprov^d  by  all  rational 
beingfii  upon  the  fame  grounds  with  thofe  on 
which  truth  and  knowledge  are  defired  by 
them ,  apd  trght  judgment  preferred  tomiftake 
and  ignora,?w;e.-^No  beings,  fuppofed  alike 
indiffe):et)t  to  truth  and  falfhood  ami  carelefs 
vhi<^b  threy '  cmbra^j^,  can.  be  conceived  to 

take 


take  offenfce  at  any  impofition  upon  them« 
fclves  or  dthcrs  >  pud  he  who  will  npt  fayi 
that,  can(cquences  apart,  (which  is  all  along 
fuppore4)  to  kntn^  is  not  better  than  to  err^ 
or  that  there  i^  nothing  to  determine  any 
being  m  rational^  to  chufe  wifddm  rather 
than  folly,  juft  appreh^nfions  i-ather  than 
wrong,  to  be  awake  and  actually  to  fee 
rather  than  to  be  in  a  continual  delhium  t 
He,  I  fay,  who  will  not  maintain  thii,  will 
fcarcely  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  an  im^ 
mediate  reSiitudi  in  viracity*  ' 

Under  this  head^  I  would  comprehend 
impartiality  and  honefty  of  mind  in  our  en-» 
iqiiiries  after  truth,  as  well  as  afacr^d-regard 
to  it  in  all  we  fay ;  fair  and?  ingenuous  deal-- 
ing;  fuch  an  openhefs  and  fimpllcity  of 
temper  as  exclude  guile  and  prevarication, 
and  all  the  contemptible  arts  of  craft,  equH 
vocation  and  hypocrify  ;  fidelity  to  our  en-* 
gagcmfents  5  fincerity  and  uprightnefs  in  ouf 
tranfa^ions  with  ourfelves  as  well  as  others ; 
and  the  careful  avoiding  of  all  fecret  at- 
tempts to  deceive  ourfeWes,  and  to  evade 
or  di^uife  the  truth  in  examining  our 
own  charafters. 

Some  of  thefc  particulars,  th9Ugh  they 

belong  to  the  divifion  of  re6litude  I  have 
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now  \xi  view,  and  which  has  truth  for 
its  objcft;  yet  are  hot  properly  included 
in  the  fignification  of  veracity. < — But  it  re- 
quires our  .notice,  that  fidelity  to  promifes 
is  properly  a  branch  or  inftance  of  veracity^ 
— *  The  nature  and  obligation  of  promifes 
liaye  been  faid  to  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties  i  which  makes  it  neceffary  to 
defire  this  obfervation  may  be  particularly 
confidered. 

.  By  a  promife  fome  declaration  is  made,  or 
affurance  given  to  another,  which  brings  us 
under  an  obligation  to  a6t  or  not  to  aft, 
from  which  we  fhould  have  been  othervvife 
free.  Such  an  obligation  never  flows  merely 
from  declaring  a  refolution  or  intention  s  and 
therefore  a  promife  muft  mean  more  than 
this }  and  the  whole  difference  is,  that  the 
one  relates  to  the  prefent^  the  other  to  future 
time. — When  I  fay  I  intend  to  do  an  adion, 

I  affirm  only  a  prefent  faft. -But  to  pro^ 

inife^  is  to  declare  that  fuch  a  xYiing  Jhall  be 
done,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch  events  Jhall 
happen.    In  this  cafe,  it  is  not  enough  to 

ac(^uit 

•  See  Treattfe  of  Human  Nature;.  Vol.  III.  Book  III, 
part  II.  Sea.  V. 
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acquit  me  from  the  charge  of  falftiDod,  that 
J  intend  to  do  what  I  promifc,  but  it  muft 
]bc  adually  done,  agreeably  to  the  affurance^ 
^ven#  After  declariBg  a  refolution  to  do  an 
adion,  a  man  is  qhdjsr  no  obligation  adual.- 
Jy  to  do  it,  becaufe  he  did  not  fay  he  would  5 
his  word  and  veracity  are  not  engaged  j  and 
the  pon-performance  cannot  infer  the  guilt 
of  viplatjpg  truth.  On  the  contrary,  when 
ja  perfpn  dpcjares  ;b?  1^/// do  any  a6lion,  he 
becomes  obliged  $0  do  ^t,  and  cannot  after- 
wards omit  it,  without  inicurrihg. the  im- 
putation pf  declaring  falftjood,  ja&  really  as 
;f  hp  had  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
falfe  paft  or  prefect  fa£l  5;  ^nd  in  much  the 
fame  manner  as  he  wpuld  hav^  done,  if  he 
had  pretended  to  If  now,  and  had  according* 
ly  afferted,  that  a  certain  event  would  hap- 
pen at  a  cextain  time  which  yet  did  not 
then  happen.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  between  this  laft  cafe, 
and  the  falfhood  implied  in  breaking  pro- 
mifes  and  engagements;  for  the  objed  of 
thefe  is  fomething,  the  exiftence  of  which 
depends  ofi  ourfejvcs,  and  which  we  have 
\n  our  power  to  bring  to  pafs ;  and  there- 
fore hw?  the  falfhood  muft  be  known  and 
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wilful,  and  entirely  imputablfe  to  bur  own 
negle6t  and  guilt.  But  in  the  cafe  of  events 
predifled  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  oil r  do- 
minion, the  blame,  a[s  far  as  there  may  be 
any,  xnuit.arife  fron>  pretending  tfe^know^ 
;kdge  which  we  really  want,  and's&fting 
abjR)lutciy  what  we  are  not  fUre  of^. 

To  promife  then,  being  to  affert  a  faft  de* 
pe.ndent'on  ourfelves,'  with  an  intention  to 
rproduce  faith  in  it  and  reliance  upon  it,  as 
certainly  to  happen;  thd  6bligatidn  to  keep 
a  promife  is  the  fame  with  the  obligation 
to  regard  truth  5  and  the  intention  of  it 
cannot  be,  in  the  fenfe  fome  have  aflcrtedi 
to  will  or  create  a  new  -  obligation  ;  unleft 
it  can,  be  pretended  that  the  obligation  to 
veracity  is.  created  by  the  mere  breath  of 
men  every  time  they  fpeak,  or  make  any 
profefRons.  If  indeed  we  mean  by  creating 
a  new. obligation,  that  the  producing  a  par^ 
ticular  effeft  or  performance  of  an  external 
aftion  becomes  fit,  in  cpnfequence  of  fome 
new  fituation  of  a  perfon  (or  fome  preceding 
afts  of  his  own)  which  was  not  fit  before  f 
it  may  be  very  well  acknowledged  ^  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  leaft  myfterious  in  it. 

Thus,  performance  becomes  our  duty  after 

a  pro. 
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j9t  protriife,  irt  the  fame  fen fe  that  rcpentahct 
becotoes  our  dtltf  in  confequtnce  of  dain^ 
wrong,  reparation  of  an  injury/  in  confer 
quence  of  Committing  it,  or  a  particular 
manner  of  condudt,  in  confequencc  of  plac- 
ing ourfelves  in  particular  ci^cumftanceS 
and  relations  of  life. 

As  a  confirmation  of  this  account,  if  any 
confirmation  was  necefi!ary,  it  m?ght  be  ob*- 
ferycd,  that  fdlfe  declarations  in  general, 
and  violations  of  engagements  admit  of  thi 
fame  extenuations  or  3ggravatiansr  accord- 
ing to  the  diflFercnt  degrees  of  folemnitf 
with  which  they  are  made,  and  the  different 
Jttipcirtance  of  the  fubjedls  of  them. 

The  laft  part  of  virtue,  I  fhall  mention. 
is  Justice  ;  Meaning  by  this  word,  that 
part  of  virtue  which  regards  property  and 
commerce. 

The  origin  of  the  idea  oi property  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  right  and  wrong  in  gene-* 
ral.  It  denotes  fuch  a  relation  of  a  particular 
pbjoiSt  to  a  particular  perfon,  as  infers  or 
implies,  that  it  is  fit  he  (hould  have  the 
(iifpofal  of  it  rather  than  others^  and  wrong 
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to  deprive  him  of  it.  This  is  what  every 
one  means  by  calling  a  thing  his  right, 
or  faying  that  it  is  bis  own. 

Upon  this  there  are  two  queftions  that 
maybe  alked.  Fir/},  Hovv  an  objefl:  ob- 
tains this  relatiojci  to  a  perfon  ? — Secondly^ 
Into  what  we  arc  to  refolve,  and  how  wc 
are  to  account  for,  the  right  and  wrqng  wc 
perceive  in  thefe  inftances  ? 

The  writers  of  Etbicks  are  very  well  agreed 
in  their  anfwers  to  the  firft  of  thefe  quefr 
tions.  An  objefl,  it  is  obvious,  will  acquire 
the  relation  to  a  perfon  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  confequence  of  firft  pofleffiqn  3  in 
confequence  of  its  being  the  fruit  ofhis  la^ 
hours  by  donation,  fucceffion,  and  many 
other  ways  not  neceffary  to  be  here  enu- 
merated.. 

It  is  far  from  being  fo  generally  agreed, 
what  account  ought  to  be  given  of  this :  But  I 
cannot  find  any  particular  diifHculties  attend- 
ing it.  Numberlefs  are  the  fa6ls  and  circum- 
jftances,  which  vary  and  modify  the  general 
law  of  right,  and  alter  the  relations  of  parti- 
cular cfFefts  to  it.  Taking  pofleffioh  of  an 
objeft,  and  difpofing  of  it  as  I  pleafe,  ab- 
ftrafted  from  all  particular  circumftanccs 
attending  fuch  conduft,  is  innocent;  but 
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r  fuppofe  the  x)\%e&  was  befbre  pofleiied  by 

another^  the  ftult  ^  of  whofe  latoor  \t  wds» 
and  who  confents  not  to  be  cde^rived  of  iFt, 
and  then this^  condud  becomes  wrongs  not 
ftwrely  upon  the  accoiSint  of  its  confequehtes^ 
hdiimmeJia^efy  wr6ng.-^Tdking  to  our(H^<Fe9 
any  of  the  ijoeans  of  enjoyment,  when  quite 
Ipofe  from  our.fellow-creaturesi  or  not  *ew 
kfted  to  them  in  any  of  the- ways  which  de- 
termine property,  cannot  be  the  fame  with 
doing  this,  when  the  contrary  is  true;  nor 
IS  it  poffible  to  frame  the  fame  moral  judg« 
ment  concerning  an  adtion  in  thefe  differ- 
ent circumftahces. — That ^rfi foffe//toni  p^^- 
firiptioni  donation y  fuccejpon,  &c;  fhould  be 
circumftances  which  alter. the  nature  of  a 
cafe^  determine  right  and  wrong,  and  in- 
duce obligation,  where  otherwife  we  fhould 
have  been  free,  is  not  lefe  conceivable  than 
that  benefits  received,  private  or  publick  in- 
tereft,  the  will  of  certain  beings,  or  any  of 
the  other  confidcrations  4>eifore  infifted  on, 
ihould  have  this  effed.  There  is  no  other 
account  to  be  given  of  this,  than  that  "  fuch 
^*  is  truth,  fuch  the  nature  qf  things."  And 
this  acc<>unt,  wherever  it  dii^in£tly  appears, 
is  ultiniate  and  fatisfa^ory>  and  leaves  no-*- 
'  thing  further  for  the  mind  tp  deiire. 

The 
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V 

Y  [Thifl  fim|)Si:dlwI  fecttltiir», Mnd .  Evea'df 
p6r&)0^  ar&  i^MrsV  cfif  jto  ^  rccftontal  ^m6ngft 

W^a  the  fwi»? ,f  mi«»<fe;  «r>*feyi^dir rextci'nal 

§Pftii3n4  iWJfl*iifttiQRfc(.  ,Jbfl]f power  diflawr 

fer,ajiHH)g,theR5id(«W^^  Thftocifji!;  to  them 
i559bj^in^4  i»  djferwt.  wfly$,7iJ!»t:i8  cqualljt 
re^l^^mi!  ceftaiQ./jApd  if»  a}ite«^ently  it) 
£xiety  and  (ooy nations  entsred^  into  ibf 
'  carnmoi)  cqnvei^ieiKiej  thjer^  i^nprpropert^ 
of  the  iatte^  kind,  '^f^:  it  is  n9mt%\\y  in^ifw 
fer^t\  in  vyh^t  aa^nner  whftt;/|Wf  take  an4 
detain  is  related  ^o  another  jh  it  will  be  hard 
ta  fHew  that,  the  fame  is  not  true  of  the  othey 
kind  of  properliyi  or  that  in  reality  %\ktt^ 
car}  be.  any  righj  t9 -^.^y  thing,  ^  - 

Were  nothing  m^ant,  whieii  we  fpeak  o£  . 
the  rights  qi  bein^>,  \m%  that  it  is  for  th«| 
general;  utility y;  th4t  they  fli^uWr  jbavt  ^Ij 
cxclufive  enjoyment  of  fuch  and  fcc^thiftgp  | 
then/  where  tiiis  ^S:  flat,  ccfticerned,  a  maft 
has*  no.  morei  xight  to  kislibeirty  ^  :hi$^  lifcf; 
than  fco.obje6larthe  jttoft  foreign^  tp  hiins 
and  having  no  pr^peirty,  dan  bd  no  obj^* 
of  ipjuripu$  or.JOtigtift.treatiaieiit;  Siappofin^ 
two.  meot  tf}i  live  ,t<3g<ther,  withouc  being  at 

all  connjeK9:ed-vditll;0r  knbwq  to  the  reft  .of 

the 
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that  did  not  m  reafon  He  quite  bpen  tdthe 
fcbiiitof  the  other;  nothing  that  was  foV, 
or  that  he  eduld  projierfy  ^'w  away :  There 
would  lie  nothing  wroHg  in  the  fnoft  wan- 
ton  arid  uhprovaked  ihvafion  ordeftruftion 
0{  the  enjoyments  of  the  one  by  the  other, 
fuppofing  this  in  the  other's  power,  and 
that  in  any  circumflrance^  he  knew  he  (hould 
gaih  aa  Auch  by  it  as  the  other  would  lofe. 
What  litjle  reafon  then  have  we,  upon  thefo 
priflciplesi-  for  rejedltng  the  opinion  that  a 
ftate^f  liaiture  is  a  ftitt  of  war  ? 

Thefe  obftrvations  may  be  more  clearly 
applied  to  independent  focicties  of  men, 
#bo  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  ftatc  of 
nature  with  refpedt  to  one  another,  and 
amongft\whbm  it  is  very  ftrange(as  whatever 
one  of  them  can  take  from  the  other  may  be 
equally  ufeful  to  both)  that  the  notions  of 
^operty  and  injuftice  fhould  prevail  almoft 
as  fouch  as  amongft  private  perfons,  if  thefc 
notions  arc  not  natural,  or  if  derived  wholly 
from  the  confideration  of  publick  good, 
But  befides,  if  publick  good  be  the  fole  mea- 
itire  and  fouivdation  of  property  and  of  the 
rights  of  beings,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay 
ffinofent  beings  have  a  right  to  exemption 

from 
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from  miferV)  or  that  thciy  may  not  be  made 
in  any  degree  miferable,  if  but  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  prepol(ent  good  can  arife  from  it. 
Nay,  any  number  of  innocent  beings  might; 
be  placed  in  a  ^i^te  qi  ab^lute  and  eternal 
miferyj  provided  amends  is  made  for  theii: 
mifery  by  producing  at  the  fam«  time  a 
greater  number  of  beings  in  a  greater  degree 
happy.  For  wherein  would  this  be  worfo 
than  producing  a  lefs  rather  than  a  greater 
degree  of  good,  or  than  producing  the  exr 
<;efs  oply  of  the  happinefs  abovj?  the  mifery,* 
without  any  degree  of  the  latter  f  What 
makes  the  difference  between  con)myni(:at- 
ing  happinefs  to  2i  Jingle  being  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  it  fliall  be  only  the  excefs  of  his 
enjoyments  above  his  fufferings  j  apd  com« 
municating  happinefs  to  ^fyjiem  of  beings  in 
fuch  a  nianner  that  a  great  number  of  them 
ftiall  be  totally  miferable,  but  a  greater 
number  happy  ?  Would  theye  be  nothing 
in  fuch  a  procedure  that  was  not  right  an4 
juft  J  efpecially  cou|d  we  conceive  the  fuf- 
ferings of  the  unhappy  part  to  be,  in  any 
way,  the  occafion  or  means  of  greater  hap- 
pinefs to  the  reft  ?  Is  a  man,  be  his  rela- 
tions or  kindneffes  to  another  what  they 
will^  capable  of  receiving  no  injury  fronj 
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Kim  by  any  actions  niot  deterimental  to  the 
publick  ?  Might  a  man  innocently  ruin 
any  number  of  his  fellow-creatures,  provid* 
ed  he  caufes  in  a  greater  degree  the  good  of 
others  ?  Such  confeqiiences  are  plainly 
ihocking  to  bvr  natural  fentiments  ;  but  I 
know  not  how  to  avoid  them  on  the  prin-* 
ciples  I  am  examining.—  It  is  indeed  far 
from  eafy  to  determine  what  degree  of  fu« 
perior  good  would  compenfatc  the  irrepar- 
able and  undeferved  ruin  of  one  perfon ;  or 
what  overbalance  of  happinefs  would  be 
great  enough  to  juftify  the  abfolute  mifery 
of  one  innocent  being  *.    Be  thefe  things 

however 


♦^  There  arc  fome  aflions,  fays  Cicero^  fo  foul,  that 
a  good  man  would  not  do  them  to  fave  his  country. 
De  Officiisy  Lib.  I.  Chap.  XLV. — He  praifes  FabiuSy 
the  Roman  genera],  for  fending  back  to  Pyrrhus  a  de- 
ferter,  who  had  offered  privately  to  poifon  him  for  a 
proper  reward  from  the  Ramans :  And  alfo  Arijlides  for 
xt]tSt\ngy  becaufe  not  juft,  a  propofal  very  profitable 
to  his  country,  made  to  him  by  ThemiJiocUs.  lb.  Lib.  IIL 
Chap.  XXIL— To  the  queftion :  Would  not  a  good 
man,  when  ftarving  with  hunger,  force  food  from 
another  man  who  is  worthlefs  ?  he  anfwers,  by  no  means; 
and  gives  this  reafon  for  it :  Non  enim  mihi  eft  vita  mea 
utiliory  quam  animi  talis  affe^ioy  nemiutm  ut  violem  csm^ 
modi  mei  gratia, '■^ICht  like  anfwer  he  gives  to  the  quef* 
tion,  Whether  a  virtuous  mah  would,  in  order  to  fave 

his 
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however  as  they  will  y  there  is  at  Itfaft  cfiodgli 
in  the  confidcrations  ftaw  ^ropofed  to  Ihe^ 
that  publick  happinefs  cannot  be  the^  iAt 
ftahdatd  and  meafure  of  juftice  and  tnju& 
tice.  3 at  without  having  recouffe  to  them^ 
the  decifion  of  this  queftion  might  perhaps 
be  relied  entirely  on  the  determination  an^ 
impartial  perfon  fhall  find  himfelf  obliged 
to  give  in  the  following  cafe.— — r-Imagine 
any  obje6l  which  cannot  be  divided  or  en^ 
joyed  in  common  by  twoper£3ns,  arid  which 
alfo  would  be  of  equal  advantage  to^both  t 
Is  it  not  fit,  fettihg  afide  all  diftant  confe--- 
quenceSj  that  th^jirjl  pojfejfor^  ov  he  whofe 
fldll  and  labour  had  procured  it,  fhould 
have  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  it  rather  than 
the  other  ?  The  afiirmative  irt  this  cafe 
is  very  obvious  *  j  and  he  who  admits  it, 

camiof 


bia  life  in  a  ihipwreck,  thr uft  a  worthlds  man  fron  % 
plank  he  h^dfeized.  ibid.  Chap.  XXIIL*^His  decifion 
aUb  in  the  cafe  of  the  famine  at  Rhtdes  is  well  known. 
*  There  is  now  lefs  occafion  for  faying  much  on 
this  pcunt^  {xnceDr,  Huichefiny  in  his  Syjiem  of  Morsi 
Philofipby^  not  I^>ng  fince  publifhed.  Book  II.  p.  153, 
Vc*  Ch«  in.  has  acknowledged  that  we  immtdiately  ap-* 
prove  4>f;private  juftice  as  well  as  of  veracity,  without 
referring  oheoi  to  a  fyflentor  to  publick  intereft.  But 
1  know  not.  weil  haw  t9  reconcile  with  this  his  general 

method 


cftnnot  think' that  there: is  tio  fucb  orif  ity  of 
property  as  I  haveaffigncd. 

Whatiriayh^ve  contributed  towdrcfo^&j* 
ceiviQg  fome  hereyis  thc^xonn&xion  obferv- 
ablein  gcnofal  between  criielty  and  irijuftibe; 
but  Jfi^erethefe  more  inieparable  than  "they 
are,  we  flaQuld  have  no  r^afon  for  confound- 
ing them*  A  little  reflexion  may  (hew  an 
isnbiafied  perfbn,  that  the  notion  ofBna<(<* 
tion's  being  mj^ft  is  different  frorat  that  of 
ks  being  ^ruil,  inhumaH^  or  unkind.  How 
dfe  could  the' guilt  of  a  cruel  adion  appear 
always  highly  aggravated  by  its  bein^  Yikt^ 
vnk^mjuftt  I  am  ferififele  it  may  be  replied 
to  this,  that  the  injuftice  attendinjg  ah  aft 

ig^thod-  of  troatyxg  the  fubj^ft  of  }uftice  and  I'lgh^,  and 
p^ftrticularly  his  fayiiig,'in  t\^  fame  chapter^"  that  tfcp 
ultimate  nxtfion  of  a  fi^ht^  is  that,  which  Un^k  ^<*  th^ 
univerjal  goody  p;- 266. —His  chapter  on  the  rights  sf 
ttfcejity.  Vol.  11.  rtiay'bfe  particularly  w6rth  conftilting 
an  this .  occafUDn  ^  in  which  lieleems  to  allow,  that 
fope  laws  n^ay  b^  (o  fucred  :{f\icAt  a?  tb^flP  CojWding; 
perjury,  abjuring  the  trMe.Qpd,  and  particfUaf .  jfjrjjfls 
df  treachery  and  injuftipe)  that  {carce  any  fleas  of  qe- 
cefiity  to  prevent  impentiing'e^ils;  Or  obtain  fuperigr 
good^  willjufiify  a-d^pa^tiV^e'^f^ipthcni',  Oli4'caiih(St 
help  confideriqg|herej'  wh:>K%:U  hs.m^dirH^  ^i'-fa^ 
crednefs  of  a  law/  Suxely^  jy)t  if s  iii^gaxtaan^^^  j^ff ^|i| 
of  private  61:  publick  good  ;  for  this  would  make  even 
a  doubt  pn  this  point  ridiculous. 

of 
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tli  cruelty i  adding  to  the  private  damagcf 
done  by  it  a  damage  alfo  to  the  publick^ 
makej  it  appear  more  cruel,  and  therefore 
more  vicjous.    But  how  can  it  be  imagined 
that  rertaote  confiderations  of  ill  efFeds  to 
the  publick  (many  of  which  are  not  imme-: 
diately  difcovered  by  thofe  who  fearcb '  for 
them)  are  always  adverted  to  bjr  the  bulk  of 
men,  fo  as  to  make  the  fimple  and  illiterate 
in  fbme  cafes  even  better  judges  of  what  is 
juft  and  unjufty  than  the  learned  and  Audi- 
cus  ?     Or  how  can  any  one  think  that  the 
guilt  of  a<5tions  producing  on  the  whole 
damages  ilridly  equal,  would  not  appear 
aggravated,  if  accopipanied  with  injury  and 
injuftice? 

An  bbfervation  already  made,  is  no  where 
more  obvious  and  remarkable,  than  on  the 
fubjeft  we  are  now  examining.  When  all 
things  are  alike,  and  no  one  can  pretend 
that  an  obje<^  belongs  to  him  rather  than 
another,  the  mod  minute  circumftance  i^ 
fufficient  to  turn  the  balance,  and  to  confer 
a  true  and  full  right.  Thus,  a  remote  rela- 
tion to  what  is  my  property,  contiguity,  firft 
fight,  and  innumerable  other  particulars  itx 
themfelves  frivolous,  will  give  ground  for  a 

claim. 
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• 

cJainj,  which  when  nothing  equivalent  can 
b^  oppofed  to  them,  fliall  be  valid. 

The  power  a  perfon  h*s  to  transfer  his 
property,  is  part  of  the  idea  of  property, 
and  equally  intelligible  with  the  power  he 
has  to  difpofe  of  his  labour  or  advicf,  and 
to  employ  them  in  whatever  way  and  for 
whatever  purpofes  he  thinks  proper. 

It  may  tend  to  remove  fome  further  dif- 
ijculties.  which  may  occur  to  one  who  con* 
fiders  this  fubjedl,  to  remark,  that  amongft 
near  relations  and  intimate  friends,  and  alfo. 
with  refpeft  to  nfef  ul  obje6ts  of  which  there 
is   no  fcarcity,  the  ideas  of  property  arc 
always  •  relaxed  in  proportion   tp   th^  in- 
timacy of  the  relation  or  ffiend^iip,   and 
the  degree  of  plenty.  The  reafpn  in  the  firft 
cafe  may  be  chiefly  the  confent  of  the  pro-, 
prietors,  which,  where  known  or  reafonably 
prefumed,    always  repioves  the  unlawful- 
jiefs  of  taking  and  employing  what  belongs 
to  them.     Between  married  perfon s  therp 
has  been  a  formal  furrender  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  poffeffions  to  one  another :  and  be- 
^wcen  intimate  friends,  though  no  profef-. 
(ions  may  have  paffed  dire6tly  exprcffing 
fjLich  a  furrender,    there  is  always  under- 
](l9od  to  prevail  fuch  an  union  as  implies  itt 
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In  the  latter  cafe,  there  is  alfo  a  tacit 
and  prefumed  furrcnderj  for  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  any  one  ftiould  be  unwil- 
ling to  refign,  or  that  he  ihould  at  all 
attach  himfelf  to  any  thing,  thelofs  of  which 
he  can  immediately  and  with  perfect  eafc 

repair.-r Befides ;    enquiries    concerning 

rights  are  only  proper,  as  far  as  an  objedk  is 
of  fome  value  real  or  imaginary,  mediate  or 
immediate.  To  afk  to  whom  belongs  thfe 
property  of  what  is  of  no  value,  is  trifling 
and  abfiird :  It  is  the  fame  as  to  afk  Who 
ought  to  have  the  ufe  of  what  is  of  no  ufe* 
Now  any  particular  portion  of  natural  fup- 
plies  which  are  fo  common  as  to  bear  no 
price,  as  water  or  air,  is  to  be  deemefd  really 
worthlcfs,  and  fo  far  no  objeft  of  property. 
It  is  not  certainly  in  the  leaft  wonderful, 
that  objefts  procurable  without  any  trouble  j 
which  can  be  the  produce  of  no  one's  la- 
bour \  whiich  when  taken  from  perfons  are 
always  replaced  immediately  by  others  of 
the  fame  value ;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
which  none  can  want :  It  is  not,  I  fay,  in 
the  leaft  wonderful  that  objefts  of  this  kind 
Ihould  be  incapable  of  acquiring  the  rela- 
tion of  property  to  particular  perfons,  and 
that  no  injuftice  fhould  be  poflible  to  be 

committed 
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committed  by  any  leizure  of  them.  No 
objeSions  then  can,  with  any  reafon,  be 
derived  from  hence  againft  the  account  that 
has  been  given  of  property. 

*  The  particular  rules  ofjujlice  are  various, 
and  there  are  many  inftances  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  deti^rmine  what  it  requir^s^  Of 
thefe  it  is  not  requilite  that  I  mould-  take 
any  notice ;  But  it  is  very  proper  to  obferve, 
that,  though  I  cannot  allow  public  good 
to  be  the  Jble  original  of  juftice,  yet,  \xn^ 
doubfedly,  it  has  great  influence  upon  it, 
and  is  one  important  ground  of  many  of 
its  maxims.  It  gives  a  very  confiderable 
additional  force  to  the  rights  of  men,  and, 
in  fome  cafes/  entirely  creates  them. — Nor- 
thing is  more  evident  than  that,  in  order  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  world  and  the  being  of 
foci^ty,  poffeffions  fhould  be  ftabk,  and  pro- 
perty facred,  and  not  liable,  except  upon 
very  extraordinary  occafions,  to  be  violated. 
In  confidering  what  common  intereft  re- 
quires, we  are,  befidcs  the  immediate  effe6ls 
of  adlions,  to  fonfider  what  th.eir  general 
tendencies  are,  what  they  opep,  the  way  to^ 
and  what  would  a(3:ually  be  the  Confequences 
if  alt  weie  to  9ft  alike.     If  under  the  pre- 
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tcnce  of  greater  indigence,  fuperfluity  to 
the  owner,  or  intention  to  give  to  a  worthier 
perfon,  I  may  t^ke  away  a  man*s  property, 
or  adjudge  it  from  him  in  a  court  of  juftice  s 
another  or  all,  in  the  fame  circumilances^ 
may  do  fo  j  and  thus  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty would  be  overthrown,  and  general 
anarchy,  diftruft  and  favagenefs  be  intro- 
duced.— Men  in  general,  however,  as  before 
obferved,  do  not  confider  this ;.  much  lefs 
is  it,  by  fome  views  of  this  kind  and  thefe 
only,  that  their  fentiments  on  this  fubje^ 
are  always  regulated. 

The  motives  to  the  pra£tice  of  juftice  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  to  virtuous  practice  in 
general,  and  will  be  the  fubje6t  of  the  next 
chapter.  • 

I  omit  taking  any  particular  notice  here 
oijujiicey  as  it  fignifies  the  due  treatment  of 
beings  according  to  their  different  moral 
charaders,  or  the  equitable  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  punifliments  s  becaufc  it  has 
been  particularly  confidered  elfewhere  *, 

Thefe  then  are  the  main  and  leading 
branches  of  Virtue.    It  may  not  be  poffible 

properly 

•  Sec  Chap.  IV, 
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properly  to  comprehend  all  the  particular 
inftances  of  it  under  any  number  of  heads. 
It  is  by  attending  to  the  different  relations^ 
circumftances,  and  qualifications  of  beings, 
and  the  natures  and  tendencies  of  objects, 
and  by  examining  into  the  whole  truth  of 
every  cafe,  that  we  judge  what  is  or  is  not 
to  be  done.  And  as  there  is  an  endlefs  va- 
riety of  cafes,  and  the  fituations  of  agents 
and  obje£i:s  are  ever  changing ;  the  univer- 
sal law  of  reftitude,  though  in  the  abftraft 
idea  of  it  always  invariably  the  fame,  muft 
be  continually  varying  in  its  particular  de- 
mands and  obligations. 

This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  however 
different  from  one  another  the  heads  which 
have  been  enumerated  are,  yet,  from  the 
very  notion  of  them,  as  beads  of  virtue ^  it  is 
plain,  that  they  all  run  up  to  one  general 
idea,  and  ihould  be  confidered  as  only  dif- 
ferent modifications  and  views  of  one  origi- 
nal, all-governing  law  *.     It  is  the  fame 

T  3  authority 

nai9p   fy  ys  n  u^(^  tuvtov  a'lracai  t^sai  ii  o  ta^y  a^srat.       Plat, 

in  Men  :  *'  So  likewife  concerning  the  virtues  j  though 
'^  they  are  many  and  various,  there  is  one  common 
^^  idea  belonging  to  then)  all,  by  which  they  are 
*'  virtues." 
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authority  that  enjoins,  the  fame  trtrth  ant! 
right  that  oblige,  the  fame  eternal  veifon 
that  commands  in  them  all.  Virtue  thus 
.confidei'ed,  is  necefiarily  one  thing.  No 
one  part  of  it  can  be  fcparated  frorti  another. 
From  hence  we  may  learn,  by  the  way^ 
how  defective  and  inconfiftent  a  thing  pdr-^ 
tial  virtue  is.  The  fame  law  that  requires 
piety,  requires  alfo  benevolence,  v^eracity^ 
temperance,  juftice,  gratitude,  ^r.  AU'thefe 
reft  on  the  fame  foundation,  and  ^re  'ilrte 
our  indifpenfable  duty.  He^  therefore,  wht> 
lives  in  the  negleft  of  any  one  of  them,  is  as 
really  a  rebel  againft  reafon,  tind  -an  apoftate 
from  righteoufnefs  and  order^  as  if  he  ne- 
glefled  them  all.  The  authority  of  the  law 
in  one  point  is  not  different  from  its  adtho- 
rity  in  another,  arid  in  all  points.  'Ta 
tfanfgrels  the^refore  in  one  point  (I  mean 
habitually  and  wilfully)  is  to  throw  off  ef- 
•fedtually  our  allegiance,  and  to  trample  Ott 
the  whole  authority  of  the  law.  True  and 
genuine  virtue  muft  be  uniform  and  univer- 
fal.  Nothing  fhort  of  an  entire  good  cha- 
ra<2^er  can  avail  to  our  acceptance.  As  long 
as  any  evil  habit  is  retained,  we  cannot  be 
denominated  the  loyal  fubjefts  of  the  divirtef 
government  >  we  con tiniie  under  the  curfe  of 
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guilt }  (laves  to  vice,  and  unqualified  for 
•Wtfs.— -k  will  come  in  my  way  to  obfcrvfe 
more  to  this  purpofe  hereafter. 

There  is  another  coincidence  between  the 
foregoing  heads  of  virtue  worth  our  notice* 
I  mean>  their  agreeing  v^ry  often  in  requir* 
ing  the  f^me  anions.  An  a€l  oijufiice  may 
be  alfo  an  adt  of  gratitude  and  beneficence ; 
aiKi  whatever  any  of  thefe  oblige  us  to,  that 
alfo^rV/y  to  God  r^uires.  Were  injuftice^ 
frauds  faljhoody  and  a  negleB  of  private  ^ood 
univerfally  prevalent,  what  a  dreadful  ftate 
would  the  world  be  in  ?  and  how  -wou^Id 
the  ends  of  benevoknte  he.  defeated?— No 
one  of  tfee  feveral  virtues  can  be  annihilated 
without  the  moft  pernicious  confequences 
to  all  the  reft*  This,  in  a  good  meafiire^ 
Appears  from  viFhat  happens  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things ;  but,  m  the  final  ifl^  of 
things,  the  harmony  between  them'wiUbe 
found  :m«ch  more  ftri£t.  Whatevei-  excep- 
tions may  now-happen,  if  we  will  look  ibr-* 
wards  to  the  whole  of  our  exiften<;e,  the 
thrtt  great  principles  of  the  love  of  God, 
the  love  of  man,  and  true  ielf-love,  will 
always  draw  us  the  fame  way ;  and  we  have 
the  utmoft  reafon  to  affure  ourfelves,  that 
at  laft  no  one  will  be  able  to  fay  he  has  bet- 

T  4  tered 
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te^ed  himfelf  by  any  unjuft  adtion,  or  that, 
though  lefs  fcrupulous  than  others,  he  has 
been  more  fuceefsful  and  happy. 

But  though  the  heads  of  virtue  before- 
mentioned  agree  thus  far  in  requiring  the 
fame  courfe  of  action,  yet  thf  y  often  alfo 
interfere.  Thougfit  upon  the  whok,  or  when 
confidered  as  making  one  general  fyfiem  or 
plan  of  conduSl^  there  i^  a  ftri<3:  coincidence 
between  them,  yet  in  examining  Jingle  aSs 
and  particular  cafes^  we  find  that  they  lead 
us  contrary  ways.— This  perhaps  lias  not 
been  enough  attended  tOy  and  therefore  I 
ihall  particularly  infiil  upon  it. 

What  creates  the  difficulty  in  morals  6f 
deter^mining  what  is  right  or  wrong,  in 
many  particular  cafes,  is  chiefly  the  inter- 
ference now  mentioned  in  fuch  cafes  between 
the  different  general  principles  of  virtue.— 
Thus,  the  purfuit  of  the  happinefs  of  others 
is  a  duty,  and  fo  is  the  purfuit  of  private 
happinefs  >  and  though,  on  the  whole,  theic 
are  infeparably  connefled,  in  many  parti- 
cular inftancesrone  of  them  cannot  bepur- 
iued  without  giving  up  the  other.  When 
the  publick  happinefs  is  very  great,  and  the' 
private  very  inconfiderable,  no  difficulties 
appear*  We  pronounce  as  confidently,  that 

the 
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tlie  one  ought  to  give  way  to  the  other >  as 
we  do,  that  either  alone  ought  to  be  pur-*- 
fued.  But  when  the  former  is  diminifhed^ 
and  the  latter  increafed  to  a  certain  degree^ 
doubt  aiifes  i  and  we  may  thus  be  rendered 
entirely  incapable  6i  determining  what  we 
ought  to  chufe.  We  have  the  moft  fatis- 
fafiory  perception,  that  we  ought  to  ftudy 
QUro^wn^c^,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
prefer  it  to  that  of  another  s  but  who  can 
fay  how  far,  mark  precifely  thefe  limits, 
and  inform  us  in  ^I  cafes  of  oppofition  be* 
twefen  tbtoii  where  Tight  and.  wrong  and 
indiiFor^nce  take  plac^ i ^^^^-In  like  tnanner  ^ 
the  nearer  attachments  f  of  h&ture  or  friend- 
fhipi  the  obligadons  i  to  veracity, .  fidelity, 
gratitude^  or:  juftice,  may:  interfere  with 
private  and  publick  gpod^  and  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  judge  always  and  accurately, 
what  d)egrees  or  cirdtunil;ances/of  any  one 
of  thefe  compared  with  the  others,  will  or 
will  not  cancel  its  obligation,  and  juftify 
the  violation  of  it* — It  is  thus  like  wife,  that 
the  different  foundatiQns  of  property  give 
rife  to.  contrary  claims,  and  that  fometimes 
it  becomes  very  hard  to,  fay  which  of  differ- 
ent titles  to  an  object  is  the  beft. — If  we 
examine  the  various  intricate  an^  diipu^ed 

cafes 
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cafes  in  morality,  weih^lli  I  beitfw,  >fin4 
tbat  it  is  always  fymt  mt&thrvoit  ^f'kfais 
kind  that  produces  the  obfeufity*.  Ttintil 
»k1  right  icmU  jcii^cuififbtnces^  ^tt^tt  bne 
determinate  way  of  a£^itigj  butiib  ;i«^arl4 
eufly  may  different'  obligfttioiis  icqiiirbhie 
with  or  oppqfe  eath  c^her  ;in  .particta^ 
cai^s,  and  fo  imper&£l:  are  oiir  difceramg 
faeultfes^  that  it  canfiot  but:fa»^|)eii^^th&t 
we  JSiottld  .be  frequently  in  the  dadc^  and 
that  diffejrent  perfiuxs  fiiould  ju4gt  difl»ret|t^ 
ly>  accorviirig  to  tlie  dHFa*ciit  nMwii'itbc^p 
liave  ^  the  feverai  moral  pnn^ipidsL   M^ 
is  thi$  Jiefs  junaYoidable,.  or  m0rejtDibe.'waaM 
dered^t,  }than  that  in  matters  of  lantreifpe-* 
€ulat]](»t[^  ,w^>ilioiild:  be  at  a  \dS%  tdiknpwi 
what  isititue*  wheaithejargument^oicnfiaiiit** 
againft  A  propoittidnrappear  xxeartytecfOai*   ^ 
The  .|)rindples  them&lves^  it  i&ooM  be 
recxiembjened,  are  .fdf«^ideBt  i  and  io  eon^ 
elude  the  contrary,  or  «o  af&rt:«hst))li(i«' 
are  no  moral  diftinO^ions^  tecsufe^^if  idle' 
obfcurity  attending  fevcral  c^es  whemn  a 
competilion  arifcs  between  the  feverai  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  is  very  unteafonabte.   It 
is  not  unlike  conceding,  that,  bec&ufe  in 
fome  circumftances^  we  cannot,  by  their  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  judge  of  the^iftances 

and 
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and  magnitude  of  bodies,  therefore  we  never 
can ;  becaufe  undeniable  principles  may  be 
ufed  in  proving  and  oppofing  particular 
doftrines,  therefore  thefe  principles  are  not 
undeniable  5  or  becaufe  it  may  not  in  fome 
inftanccs  be  eafy  to  determine  what  wijlbe 
the  6fFe6t  of  different  forces,  variouily"  com- 
pounded and  ading  contrary  to  each  other  ^ 
therefore  we  can  have  no  affurance  what 
«tty  of  them  afting  feparatdy  will  produce, 
or'fo  much  as  know  that  there  is  any  fuch 

ttiing  as  force  *. 

Thefe 

^  Haw  unreafonable  wduld  it  be  to  conclude  iVeisi 

the  difficulty  there  often  is  to  determine  the  bounds  of 

equality  and  inequality  between  quantities,  or  from  its 

appearing  doubtfiil  to  us  in  Ibme  inftances,  whether 

-quantities  are  the  fame  ov^differenty  that  fudh  ({U»i- 

tities  are  in  reality,  neither  equal  nor  unequal,  neither 

the  fame  nor  different,  or  that  in  fuch  inftancesr^^«<7///y 

and  inequality y'famenkfs  and  difference  run  into  one  arib- 

^er  ?     Jiilt  Its  'Virireafoiiable  woiild'  i't  be  ^o  cohcli^de^ 

from  hs  being;!  ]^ft^  'd«^,ctrit^«0'df:(fine  the  bounds,  of 

'Tig^tand7wroog9.os  Ccom  its  appearing  doubtful  to  us 

in  fome  nice  cafes  what  way  of  afting  is  right  or  wrongs 

*lhat  in  fuch  ^afes,  there  is  no  particular  way  of  aftipg 

Willy  and  certainly  right -or  wrong,  or  that 'r/^if  and 

'^/mmg  in  thefe  cafes  lofe  their  diftin^ion. .  Th^  wealb- 

.nefs  .of  our  difcerning  feculties  cannot  in  any  cafe  affe^ 

truth.       Things   themielves  continue   invariably  the 

fame,  however  drfferent  our  opinions  of  them  may  be, 

or  whatever  doubts  or  diificoltiesinay  perplex  us. 
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Thefe  obfervatlons  may  be  of  fomc  ufe 
in  helping  us  to  determine,  how  far  and  in 
what  fenfe,  morality  is  capable  of  demon- 
ftration.  There  are  undoubtedly  a  variety 
of  moral  principles  and  maxims^  which>  to 
gain  afient,  need  only  to  be  underflood: 
And  I  fee  not  why  fuch  propofitions  as  thefe, 
^*  gratitude  is  due  to  benefactors ;  reverence 
•*  is  due  to  our  Creator  1  it  is  right  to  ftudy 
^*  our  own  happinefs;  an  innocent  being 
'"  ought  not  to  be  abfolutely  rniferablej  it 
**  is  wrong  to  take  from  another  the  fruit 
•*  of  his  labour,"  and  others  of  the  like 
kind,  may  not  be  laid  down  and  ufed  as 
axioms,  the  truth  of  which  appears  as  irre- 
fiftibly  as  the  truth  of  thofc  which  are  the 
foundation  of  Geometry.  But  the  cafe  is 
very  different  when  we  come  to  coniider 
particular  cfFefts.  What  is  meant  by  de» 
monftrating  morality,  can  only  be  reduc- 
ing thefe  under  the  general  felf-evident 
piinciples  of  morality,  or  making  out  with 
certainty  their  relation  to  them.  It  would 
be  happy  for  us  were  this  always  poffible. 
We  fhould  then  be  eafed  of  many  painful 
doubts,  know  univerfally  and  infallibly 
what  we  (hould  do  and  avoid,  and  have 
nothing  to  attend  to  befides  conforming 
our  prafticc  to  our  knowledge*  How  im- 
practicable 
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pradicdble  this  is  every  one  muft  fee- 
Were  benevolence  the  only  virtuous  prin- 
ciple,  we  co'iild  by  no  means  apply  it  always 
without  any  danger  of  miftake  to  a£lion ; 
becaufe  we  ciinnot  be  more  fure,  a  particu- 
lar external  action  is  an  inftance  of  benefit 
cence>  than  we  are  of  the  tendencies  and 
cpnfequences  of  that  a£lion.     The  fame 
holds  true  upon  the  fuppolition  that  fclf- 
love  is  the  only  principle  of  virtue.  Until  wc 
can  in  every  particular  know  what  is  good 
or  bad  for  ourfelves  and  others,  and  difco- 
ver  the  powers  and  qualities  of  objefts,  and 
what  will  refult  from  any  application  of 
them  to  one  another,  we  cannot  always  dc- 
monftrate  what  either  of  thefe  principles 
requires,  but  muft  continue  liable  to  fre- 
quent and  unavoidable  errors  in  our  moral 
judgment. — In  like  manner,  what  our  duty 
to  God,  the  regard  due  to  the  properties 
and  rights  of  others,  and  gratitude  require, 
we  muft  be  at  a  lofs  about,  as  far  as  in  any 
circumftances  we  cannot  be  fure  what  the 
will  of  God  is,  where  property  is  lodged, 
or  who  our  benefactors  are  and  what  are 
our  obligations  to  them.— Thus,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  feveral  moral  principles  fingly  (or 
as  liable  to  no  limitations  from  one  another) 

we 
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we  find  that  we  mufl:  frequently  be  very 
uncertain  how  it  is  beft  to  z&. 

But  if  we  further  recolledt,  that  in  order 
to  difcover  what  is  right  in  a  cafe^  we  ought 
to  extend  our  views  to  all  the  different  beadi 
of  virtue,  to  examine  how  far  each  19 
concemedi  and  compare  their  refpeSiSve 
influence  and  demands;  and  that  at  the 
fame  time  (as  juftnow  explained)  they  often 
interfere;  a  fecond  fource  of  infuperable 
difficulties  will  appear.  It  is  not  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  us  that  an  a^ftidn  is  to  bjs 
done,  that  we  know  it  will  be  the  means 
of  good  to  others  :  we  are  alfo  to  confider 
how  it  affects  ourfelves,  what  it  is  in  regard 
tojuftice,  and  all  the  other  circumftances 
the  cafe  may  involve  muft  bef  taken  in,  and 
weighed,  if  we  would  form  a  true  judgment 
concerning  it.  In  reality,  before  we  can 
be  capable  of  deducing  demonilrably,  ac^ 
curately  and  particularly,  the  whole  rule 
of  right  in  every  inftance,  we  muft  pof&fs 
univerfal  and  unerring  knowledge.  It  muft 
be  above  the  power  of  any  finite  underftand- 
ing  to  do  this.  He  «ily  who  knows  all 
truth,  is  acquainted  with  the  whole  taw  of 
truth  in  all  its  importance,  perfeftion  an4 
extent. 

Once 
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Once  loorej  we  fmy,  by  cwifideFations 
of  thb  kind,  be  ^elpe^.in  fortoing  a  judg- 
meat  of  the  different  ientiments  a(nd  prac- 
tices in  feveral  points  of  morallity,  which 
have  obtained  in  different  countries  and 
ages.  The  foregoing  general  principles  all 
men  at  all  times  have  agreed  in.  It  cannot 
be  fhewn  that  there  have  ever  been  any  hu- 
man beings  who  have  had  no  ideas  of  pro- 
perty and  juftice,  of  the  re<ftitude  of  vera- 
cityt  ^»titude,  benevolence,  prudence,  and 
religious  wor(hip.  AH  the  difference  has 
been  about  particular  ufages  and  practices, 
of  which  it  is  impoijible  but  different  per- 
fpns  muft  have  different  ideas,  according  to 
the  various  opinions  they  entertain  of  their 
relation  to  the  univerfally  acknowledged 
moral  principles,  or  of  their  ends,  con- 

nexioRiS,    and  tendencies.' Thofe    who 

plead  for  paffive  obedience  and  non-refift- 
ance,  think  that  tp  be  ret^uired  by  divine 
command,  or  publijck  good ;  which  others^ 
with  more  reafon, .  think  to  be  rcproach*- 
ful  to  human  nature,  and  deftruftivc  of  the 
very  end  of  magiftracy  and  goverfament.-^ 
Thofe  nations  aib^ofig^  whom  the  cuffoms 
of  expofing  children  iand  aged  pcrfons  have 

prevailed, 
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prevailed,  approved  of  thefe  cuftoms  upoii 
the  opinion  of  their  being  conducive  to  the 
general  advantage,  ^nd  friendly  to  the  fuf- 
fcrers  themfelves.—r— Self-murder  amohgft 
fome  of  the  antients  was  juftified  and  ap- 
plauded, becaufe  confidered  as  a  method  of  - 
extricating  themfelves  from  mifery,  which 
none  but  men  of  fuperior  bravery  could 
ufe;  and  not  as,  what  it  truly  is,  an  a£t  of 
very  criminal  difcontent  and  impatience,  a 
dcfcrtion  of  the  ftation  affigned  us  by  Provi- 
dence, and  a  cowardly  flight  from  the  duties 
and  difficulties  of  life. — As  far  as  any  perfons 
have  ever  approved  perfecution,   it  could 
only  be  under  the  notion  of  its  doing  God  ^ 
fervice  5  its  being  an  execution  of  his  wrath 
upon  his  enemies  j  a  juft  punifhment  of  ob* 
ftinacy  and  impiety ;  and  the  neceflary  means 
of  difcountenancing  pernicious  errors,  and 
preventing  the  propagation  of  what  tends 
to  fubvert  true  religion,  and  ruin  the  fouls 
of  men.— The  moft  fuperftitious  pradlices, 
and  ridiculous  rights  of  worfhip,  have  gain- 
ed credit  and  fupport,  merely  becaufe  ap- 
prehended to  be  pleafmg  to  God^  means,  of 
procuring  his  favour,  and  proper  cxprcf- 
iions  of  homage  and  adoration,  ' 

la 
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•«  ■    » 

•In  th^fe,  and inniitiicrable  other  inftanccs 
of  th^  like  kind,  the '/r^^/V^/ errors  of  men 
*llkve^ 'iiirifeh  plainly  from  ^kitvc  fpeculative 
errors; 'from  their  miftaking  fafts,  or  not 
feeing- the 'whole  of  a  cafe;  whence  it  can- 
%(it  -hilt  often  likppeii,  that  they  will  think 
thoft  p|-a<!liccs  right,*  which,  if  they  had 
juflcr  opinions  oiFfafts  and  cafes,  they  would 
ti»avoidil>ly  condemn. '  The  rules  of  judg- 
ing^^afe  univerfally  the  fame*  ^Tho'fe  who 
approve,  and  thpfe  who  difapprove, '  go 
upon  the  fame  principles.  The  difagree- 
metit  is  produced  by  the  different  applica- 
tion of  them.  The  error  lies  in  imagining  that 
to  fall  under  a  particular  fpecies  of  virtue, 
which  does  not.  And  it  isjufl:  as  reafonable 
to  expedl  difagreemeht  here,  as  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  received  principles  oF  know- 
ledge arid  aflent  in  general.  Nor  would  it 
be  more  extravagant  to  conclude  that  men 
have-not  fpeculative  reafon,  bccaufc  of  the 
diverfity  in  their  fpeculative  opinions,than  it 
is  to  conclude,  they  have  no  powers  of  moral 
perception,  or  that  there  is  no  fixed  fland- 
ard  of  morality,  becaufe  of  the  diverfiry  in 
men's  opinions,  concerning  the  fitnefs  or 
unfitnefs,  lawfulnefs '  or  unlawfulnefs,  of 
f  articular praSlices.  Until  men  can  be  raifed 

U  above 
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above  dcfeaive  knowledge,  and  &cured 
againil  partial  ,and  inadequate  views^  they 
inuft  continue  liable  to  believe  cafes  md 
fa£ls  and  the  tendencies  of  aftions,  to  be 
otherwife  than  they  are }  and,  confpquently, 
tb  form  falfe  judgments  concerning  righli 
and  wrong.  And,  till  the  bulk  of  mzxir 
kind  can  be  fecured  from  the  moft  grofs  de«» 
lufions  and  taking  up  the  wildeft  opinicma^ 
they  muft  continue  liable  to  judgments  of 
this  kind  the  mofl  grofsly  wrong* 

It  ihould  be  alfo  remembered,  that  it  13 
not  eafy  to  determine  how  far  our  natural 
fentiments  may  be  altered  by  cuftom,  edijL-^ 
cation,  and  example  s  or  to  fay,  what  der 
gree  of  undue  attachment  to  fome  qualities, 
and  vivacity  to  fome  ideas  above  others^ 
they  may  give,  or  how  much  depravity  and 
blindnefs  they  may  introduce  into  9ur  moral 
and  intelkflual  powers.  Notions  the  nfiojft 
flupid  may,  through  their  influence,'  come 
to  be  rooted  in  the  mind  beyond  the  pofli*« 
bility  of  being  eradicated,  antipathies  given 
to  obje^s  naturally  the  mofl:  agreeable, 
and  fenfation  itfelf  perverted. 

It  would  be  unreafonable  to  conclude 
from  hence,  as  fome  are  dif|)ofed  tp  do,; 

that 
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that  all  we  are  is  derived  from  education 
'and'hdbit;  that' we  can  never  tell,  wheii 
wd  are  free  from  their  influence,  and  bt- 
"lieve  on  iuft  evidence ;  or  that  there  arc  no 
liaturalfenfations  and  defires  at  alL  and  no 
pjinciples  of  truth  in  themfelves  certain  and 
invariable,  and  forcing  univerfal  aflent.'-^ 
'Education  and  habit  can  give  us  no  new 
ideas.  The  power  they  have  fuppofesfome- 
what  natural  as  their  foundation.     Were  it 
hot  for  the  natural  powers  by'  which  we 
perceive  pleafurc  arid  pain,  good  and  evil, 
^  beauty  and  deformity,  the  ideas  of  them 
coukl  never  be  excited  in  us,  any  riiorc  than 
the  ideas  of  colour  in  perfons  born  blind  ; 
and  no  prejudices  could  be  communicated 
^to  us  for  or  againft  particular  objedls,  un- 
der any  nations  of  this  kind;— *Were  there 
no  ideas  of  proportion, 'j[imilitud^,-exiftence, 
identity,  &c.  ^flential  to  ;our  ii nderftand- 
ings,  we  fhpuld  lofe  all  capacity  of  knov^r-. 
;  ledge  and  judgment,  antf  there  would  be 
no  ppflibility  of  being  mifled, '  of'  of  being 
in  anyway  influenced  by  wron^  biafles.  Nei- 
ther, had  we  no  naturarideas  of  virtue  and 
vice,  could  we'  be  capable  of  any  approba- 
tion or  difapprobatfon,  any  love'di" hatred 
6f  a^ftions  and  characters  oiherwifev than  as 

U  2  advan- 
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advantageous  or  difadvantageous  to  us.  All 
that  cuftom  and  education  can  do^  is  to  aU 
ter  the  direction  of  natural  fentiments  and 
ideas^  and  to  conne6l  them  with  wrong  ob-  / 
je(Ss. — it  is  that  part  of  our  moral  confti- 
tution  which  depends  on  inftindt,  that  is 
chiefly  liable  to  the  corruption  produced  by 
thefe  caufes.  Thtfenfible  horror  at  vice,  and 
attachment  to  virtue,  may  be  impaired,  the 
^  confcience  feared,  the  nature  of  particular 
practices  miftaken,  the,  fenfe  of  fhame  weak- 
ened, the  judgment  darkened,  the  voice  of 
reafon  itifled,  and  felf*deception  pra6tifed^ 
to  the  moft  lamentable  and  fatal  degree. 
Yet  the  grand  lines  and  primary  principles 
of  morality  are  fo  deeply  wrought  into  our 
hearts,  and  one  with  our  minds,  that  they 
.  will  be  for  ever  legible.     Tlie  general  ap- 
probation of  certain  virtues^  and  diflike  of 
.  their  contraries,  muft  always  remain,  and 
cannot  be  erafed  but  with  the  deftruftion  of 
all  intelle<aual  perception.    The  moft  de- 
praved never  fink  fo  Ipw,  as  to  lof6  all 
moral  difccrnment,  all  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  juilice  and  injuftice,  honour  and 
difhpnour.     This  appears  fufficiently  from 
the  judgments  they  pafs  on  the  actions  of 
.  others  ;  from  the  refcntment  .they,,difcoycr 

when- 
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vidbcneyer  they  arc  ^tbmfehes  the  objcds  oi- 
ill  treatment ; . and  from  the  inwaid  unea- :; 
finefs  and  remorfe,  which  they  cannot  avoid  ^ 
feelings  aJad  by  whieh,  /on-  fome.occafions/i 
they  ice. ievereLy..itDEHientcd.-  .  AU  the  far* 
tisfaftion    add   peace;  within    themfelves,  > 
which;  Aey  arercapabie  of  enjoying,. pjo.^ 
cceds,  in  a  great  mcafure,  ffontt.a  Audied. 
iicgleaxrf  reflexbn,  add  from  their  having 
learned  to!  4i%tiife  their  vices  :uhdcr  that 
ap^arance  of  fome  virtuous  lor-i  innocent; 
qualities/;  which  ihews,  that  ftUr  vice  is  aa, 
objeft  fo  foul  and  frightful,  that  they  danfr 
not  bear  the  direct  view  of  it  in  thcmfeb^s, 
or  embrace  it  in  its  h^ked  form«\Jioty  after 
^11,  were  every  obfervation  .of  this  kind 
wrongs'  little  regard  would  be  due,,  in  thefe 
enquiries,  to  what  takes  place  amongft  thofe 
whom  we  know  to  be  the,  corrupt  and  per- 
verted part  of  the  fpecies.    Such,  moft  cer- 
tainly, cannot  be   the  proper  perfons  by 
whom  to  judge  of  truth>  or  from  whom  tp 
take*  0ur  eftimate  af  bun^gn  nature. 

The  fources  of  error  and  difagreerae.n| 
now  infifted  on,  would  prodiuqe,  very  con-^ 
fiderable  efFefls,  though  all  the  parriculara 
of  duty  and  reflitude  were,  in  th?mfelyes, 

^3  plain,^ 
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plain  and  eafyr  to  be  determined}  ibit  tkit^ 
\  ought  to  be  very  plain  indeed,  about  MfiilcUl 
great  differences  would'iTQt  be  occafioaal'by 
educationTj  tentpers,  iva^w^  aaiid  degreesidB 
iag&city,  ib  difibrent  as  tho&  of  mankindrfi 
and  inattention,  prejudices,'  add  corropifiohs^ 
fo  great  asr  tbofe  n^litch  prevail  iatmpngffe' 
them.— But,  if  we  \kriil  recolleft  the  obfer^^^ 
vationa  whiehf  have  been  made  cobK^Itt^ 
the  interference  between  the  priwti^bs  c^ 
xAoralityv  and  the  impoffihility  of  a>'C0iism^ 
plete  and  ^lehtifick  .dedu£Hbh  of  vrUan  we> 
ought  to  doand  avoid  in  particular  cirtutn-*' 
fiances,  we  fball  own^  thalt  the  fubgeS:*  itfcl^ 
is  often  invblved  in  rei^darknefs,  and  attend^' 
ed  with  iftfiipmountabfe  difficultiesif  ^i^K^ 
therefore,  .miiit  be-  i  fcrrtlner  ground  of  imicfar 

greater  and  more  unavoidable  difagreemctitsv 

•  "  ■       .  ■  .      ,  •  . 

Upon  the  whole;  what  has  begri  fakf 
feebs  fufficiently  to  aec6unt  for  thfe  divfesftw 
ty  of  mens  fentiments  concern tng  mof^l 
matters ;  and  it  appears  to  be  reafowafete  W 
expedt,  that,  in  the  fenfe  and  manner  I  have 
€fxplaihed,  they  Ihottld  be  no  lefs  vS^l^us, 
than  their  fefttiments  GotiCerrting  ariy  cifhef 
matters., 

ifiiaU 
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I  A^all  Qxily  add^  that  though  all  m«n/  in 
4U  cafesi  judged  rightJy  what  is  virtue  anil 
right  biehaviam^  tl^re  would  ftill  prevail 
a  «»iry  Ciou^derable  va^ifty  in  their  moral 
l^radiioes  in  different  ages  and  countries* 
The  reafon  is  obvious:  In  different  ages 
and  cifcumftances  of  the  world,  the  famf 
praxSices often  have  not  the  fame  connexions^ 
l^enckncieSj  and  ejSe^k.  The  date  of  htimail 
a^lTiS  is  perpietuaUy  <:h8flgmg,  ^M^  in  the 
(nmt  |]feriod  pf  tin»e,  it  is  very  diff'^ent  in 
diSbrent  nations.,  Amidft  this  variety,  it 
is  impoffibfe  that  the  fubjefl:^^ matter  of  vir^ 
$ue  ihould  (;oritinue  predjS^ly  the  fame. 
NeW*  Qbligations  mi}ft  arife,  and  the  pro^ 
prietie^  of  condu^  muft  vary,  as  new  con*., 
fi^^ion^  take  place,  and  new  cuftoms,  lawsj 
Und  politicai  ponflitutions  are  introduced^ 
Many  pradites,  very  warrantable  and  pro- 
per under  one  form  of  govermnent,  op 
in  the  ^rft  efVablifhme^it  of  a  como) unity, 
or  amongft  people  of  a  particular  genius, 
^nd  where  particular  regulations  and  opi« 
nions  prevail,  may  be  quite  wrong  in  ano-- 
ther  ftate  of  things,  or  amongft  people 
of  other  charafters  and  cuftoms,  Amongft 
the  antient  Spartans^  we  are  told,  theft  was 
countenanced.    The  little  value  they  had 

U  4  for 
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for  wealth,  and  many  circumftantes  in  the 
flate  of  their  affairs,  might  juftly  relax  thiir 
ideas  of  property,  and  rehder  every  inffence 
of  taking  from  another  what  he  fJoffeflid, 
not  the  fame  that  it  is  now  amongft  us.*  Some 
virtues  or  accbmplifliments  may  be  more 
ufeful  and  more  difficult,  in  fome  ciircuin- 
ftances  of  countries  and  goveroipentsj  than 
in  others ;  and  this  may  give  juft  occafibn 
for  their  being  more  applauded.     Other  in- 
ftances,  more  obvious- and  unexceptiontablc 
of  what  /is.  now  meant,  may  eafily  offer 
themfelves  to  the  reader ;  and  in  confidef- 
ing  the.  diverfity  of   fentiments  amoiigfl: 
mankind  concerning^  any  particular^  prac- 
tices, it  will  be  right,  amongft  other  things, 
not  -to  overlook  the  difference  in  tile  real 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  which  the  differences  of 
times  and  places  make,  and  how  fat:  they 
alter  the  relation  of  fuch  praftices  tb^thc  gei 
neral  principles  of  morality.    -       '  v 


C  H  A  P. 
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Of  the  l^.aturi  and  EBtn^als  of  Virtue 
' -in  Pralflipe,  aidiflmguiflyedfrdm  ab- 
. .  fpljitp  Virtiue  ;   aj!?^,  tb^  Principle 
if  asiim  in  a  virt^ms  jigeHt* 


f  X 


•  * 


BE  F  q  I^E,  I  .en^cf  Qn  tJhc  difcuflion  of 
xiit  principal  point  to  be  confidered 
in  this  ciiapter,  it  is  heceffary  z,  djlljin^ioii 
on  whicR  what  will  'Be  faid  is  founded, 
^nd  tp^wfnch  I  have  before  had  ojC9A.l}Qn  to 
^e^eri,  tepuld  be  diftindly  explained:  I 
mean,  the  difliriftioh  qf  virtue  into,  ab- 

STRAQT  or  ABSOLUTES  virtup,  ajpid  PRAC- 
TICAL Or  RELATIVE  virtUe^ 

.  ^  It  will,;  I  think,  plaiply  appear,  that  there 
js^^  jufl^g):QUnd  for  this  diftinftion:  And 
we  c^not,  without  attending  to  it,  have  an 

accuratQ  view  of  tkc  nature  of  virtue,  or 

* 

avoi4 
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avoid  a  good  deal  of  embarraffinent  in  our 
enquiries  into  it. 

Abstract  virtue  is,  moft  properly,  a 
quality  of  tl^  extern^  a€lioa  or  ^ent.  It 
denotes  what  an  a^ion  is,  confidered  inde« 
pendently  of  the  fenfe  q{  the  agent ;  or  ^ 
;  what,  injtfe{f9nd.0kfolutefy,  it  is  ught fucb 
m  agent*  inyi^(:^dFcaiftftances,  ftiblild  da$ 
an^  whaftj  if  hr  jul^^iiedr  trui^,.  bn  would 
judge  .  h^  oughl^  to  do,— ^  Pr ACTi^Ai, 
virtue;  on  the  eonttaiy,  has  a  neccflary 
relatioq^tQi  «nd  dq^eoi^iice  u^miv^tke  opi- 
nion of  th^  agent  concerning  his  a£tion$. 
It  figiiifies  what  he  oughtto,  dp^  «^^/l 


niehfii.7— In  a  feiife,  'not  eritirfejs^  ainfef- 
ent  froiii  thi»>  good  i^oni  ji'irQ  been  by 
iome  divided  into  fuch  as  are  maferiaUy  g<^» 
aiid  .ifuiih  las  are /orwtf/^  fo,— /fiord  ^ients 
are"  Hiblii  ft>  mi^aJtte  thk.  cifcwitjftapces;  they 
are  in,'  tfnd,  conf^queiilfry,  fo' Wm' errone- 
oasr  jad^mfents  eo^ticdirning  fKiir^  oy^rt  obfi- 
gatipns.^  This  fi?p^oies,  tlianhffi>i)riga- 
gations  have  3  ita^  ^exiftence,' '  Indiependent 
of  their  j.tKfgmenfsf.  '  But,  wHtt^they  art 
in  any  manner  nififtaiten,.  it  Is.fibtta  te 
imagined,  that  theri'^RJthihg  ireinams  obK- 

gatoryj 


i[5^#r<htpF}4(j?j^.Wp»Qi».|.  gf«at  ove^afeae* 
0f  ev4^<]0i  !^QvAd  c^ttainiy  <k^  rigM  if)  «'*' 

ikftt;  altes  aUi  prdve'tQ  bf  the  true  firopne- 
tQTt  H0  1v9i)lii  a»  jpffl^fitljf  d0  WFos^  in 

Thwi^^Qioi^  inefe«4  cannot  be  re* 
ja^ed»  wit|l0^t  a0!^^|ng,  that  wbatev^  we 
i^nk  ^itip  t^  be*  thai  diey  #rf  i.  thai:  we 
^aHy  in  fl^  ^iji^,:  evqr  do  wrong,  wilho«C 
iflcurr^i.  ^^^It .  and  Uoma  s  that  while  we 
follow  t^t  yi^pasa^i  we  caaaot  <rr  la 
out  coMii^ ;  that  thov^b,  through  invo- 
luntary miftake,  a  man  breaks  the  moft  tot- 
jiortant  engagements^  hurts  his  beft  friends, 

or 
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or  bcftows  his  bounty  on  the-nioft  :w0tth«- 
kfs  obje^ ;  though^  through  reIlg;ioiis  zeal' 
and  a  blind  fupei^ition,  be  c6nSmits  thi? 
moft  (hocking  barbarities,  in^agining  h« 
heifcby  does  God  fctviee,  and,  fipora  ah  ^pJ 
prebenfion  of  theiir  lawfultfeisi  ^radifes^ 
violfence  and  deceit;  t'here  is  yct-no  fenlfr 
in  whieh  he  €oiltriE(di€ts  re^itu(^  or  in 
which  it  can  be  trufy  aJSkmedhe  a^  amifi.' 
Thus  the  difference  between  ^^ighteh^ 
ed  and  an  erroneous  coiifcience  v^idd  yaniik 
cntii-elyj  no  nriflake  erf-  right  Wotild  b^ 
pofllble;  all  the  fanicies  of  metF  cbneern- 
ing  their  duty  would  be  ahkec  jiift,^  and  ih9 
moft  ignorant  as  welt  acquaintcid^'viF^tb  the 
fubjed-matter  of  virtue,  as  themo^^  knbw^ 
ing.— ^But  to  what  purpofcis  it  t A  multiply 
words  on  this  occdfion,  whehitis  fo  ap* 
parent,  that  all  enquiries  afto:  our  duty^ 
alt  ififtrudions  in  it,  all  deliberations  how 
it  becomes  us  to  a£t  in  the  various  tircum- 
ftanbes'into  which  we  are  caft,  and  the  very 
eip^reiSbns,  doing  rights  and  perceiving  right; 
im^pHy  o/fJeSive  reBitude^  or  fomething  fcK 
paratfe  from,  and  independent  pf  the  mind 
and  its  perceptions,  to  be  enquired  aftei' 
and  perceived  J 

It 
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It  may  be  worth  anx.  notice  here,  that 
frooi  knowing  the  nature  and  capacities, of  a 
.  being,  his  relations,  connexions,  and  depen- 
dencies, and  the  confequences  of  his  aftiphs, 
the  whole  of  what  h&  ought  to  do,  in  the 
frfi  fcnfe,  may.  be  determined,  without  once 
attending  to  his  private  judgment.    But,  in 
order  to  determine  this  in  the  tatter  knk^ 
the  fingle  point  heceffary  to  be  confidered  is 
this  judgment  J,  or  the  real  apprehchfiohs  dE 
the  being  concerning  what  he  does,  at  the 
time  of  doing  it. — The  former  requires  the 
greateft  variety  of  circumftantes  to  be  taken 
into  confideration,  and  is  no  more  pofllble 
to  be  by  us  univerfaiiy  and  unerringly  de- 
termined, than  the  whole  truth  on  any  other 
fubjeiSt.    The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  has 
few  difficulties  attending  it.     The  greateft 
degfee  of  doubt  about  the  former,   may 
leave  us  in  tio  fulpence  about  this.    Our 
rule  is  to  follow  our  confciences  fteadily  and 
faithfully,  after  we  have  taken  care  to  in- 
^  form  them  in  the  beft  manner  we  can  s  and, 
'•  where  we  doubt,  to  take  thtfafeji  fide,  and 
^  not  to  venture  to  do  any  thing  concerning 
'  which  we  have  doubts,  when  we  know  there 
^'can  be  n6thing  amifs  in  omitting  it  j  and, 
^on  the  contrary,  not  to  omit  any  thing  about 

which 
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WhicK  Mre  doiljit,  ]«flien  We  Icndw-tiiere  t^n 
lie  no  barih  iii  i/(?i%  it.  "fenti  if  ^e  dbtibt 
Whether  lliB  pefforriianfcfe,  antf>tfo  Whether 
ihe  oniifeon  i^  i:ight-j,m  tK^fe  cifCtjinftari- 
ces,  when  the  tloubts  buy  both  ,|ides  ^ 
tqiial^  and  We  cannot  get  battel*  Iriforma* 
"tiofn/it  befeonues  /rtfiSfiV^r^^indifferent  vfrhidH 
%ay  we  d'6l.  ^hcii  there  is  aiiy  j)cepon- 
.^erancyi  it  is  tvident  w;e  dUght  to  tike  that 
way,  in  wjiifch  there  feem^  to  us  the  Ifeafl: 
danger  6i  gcfxtig  a-il:tay.~:it'  is'  happy  fpr 
us,  that  out  title  to  the  charader  of  vir- 
tuous  beings  depends  hot  upon,th^juitn(^ 
of  our  opinions,  ior  the  c&nftant  Qi>je^in)'e 
rectitude  of  all  we  ^o  j  but  Uponthfe  con- 
formity of  our  anions. to  the  fiiioere  con  vie:- 
iidn  of  oar  minds.  A  fufpicibh  of  th^ 
contrary,  were  it  tb.prevail,  v\rouid  ptovfe  ^f 

very  bad  coufegueiice,  byiCaufiqg  us  to  diif- 
truft' our  Anly^guide, .  and  throwii^  Us  into 

a  flate.of  indlefa  and  inextricable  perplejcity. 

Inthit  Aate.  it  would  /be  no.  relief  to  us  %o 

^  » tefpl venpoBv  toial ina^tiohi  its  hot.  knoiyin^ 

.,hut  that,  when  afting  witLthc  moft  upri^t 

views,  we  may  be  the.  moft  blame-yvorthy ; 

for  fuch  a  refolutionmightAtfelf, prove  the 

.greateft  crime,  and  fix.uponus.the  gr^ateft 

fgttilt, 

I  have 
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I  tewt  applied  the  tpithets  re&l  and  dbfo- 
ilvAf  to  tfie  firft  kind  t>f  Virtoei  for  An  dbvi* 
Otis  rtafon ;  trot  tare  fhould  be  taken  T»t  ta 
imagine,  ^  that  the  latter  is  not  alfo,  in  at 
diilerent  fenfe  and  view,  real  virtue.  It  is 
truly  s^nd  abfolutely  right,  that  a  being 
fiiodid  do  virhat  the  reaibn  of  hLs  mindi 
tiiotrg'h  perhaps  unhappily  mificiformed,  re- 
iquires  of  him ;  or  what,  according  to  his 
beft  judgment,  he  is  pexfuaded  to  be  the  will 
of  God«  If  be  neglects  thi3^  he  becomes 
neceflarily  and  juftly  the  objeft  of  bis. own 
diflike^  and  forfeits  att  prctenfioM  to  inte- 
grity*.   . 

.  Thefe 

^  How  sdhftin^  tfaeii  are  all  claims  to  doaunioir  ovef 
conicieiiee  ?  Sxich  a  domimon  i$  Iktie  to  the  purpofc 
of  thoTe  Who  ha^  pleaded  for  it^  if  it  does  not  mean  a 
jMHver  or  right  to  oblige  peribx^s  to  a&  againft  their 
j^irate  judgment,  that  is,  a  right  to  oblige  perfons  to 
do  vjmng^  Every  man  ought  to  be  left  to  follow  his 
eonfcience  because  theii  only  beads  vixtuoufly;  Where 
Hie  (ilea  of  cofifcience  is  real^  (and  "tirho  but  th&  fearch- 
er  of  fae^Hs.  caiv  judge  how  far  in  general  it  it  or  is  not 
ib?)  it  is  wicked  ta  lay  reftraints  upon  it.  f'or  it  is 
iriolating  the  rights  of,  what  is  abore  all  things  facred, 
attempting  to  make  hypocrites  and  knaves  of  men,  and( 
eAablilhing  human  authority  on  the  ruins  of  divine.'^ 
An  that  can  ever  be  right,  is  ntceS^y  Jtif-defenc/e^^  when* 
t^  cojifciencc3  of  men  lead  them  to  huct  others^  is. 

no. 
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.  Tbpfe  difFerenf  kinds  cf  reditude  Irave 
iUch  an  affinity  that  wc  arefyfljy.prgneto 
confound  them  in  our, thoughts., and  dif- 
courfes  j  and  a  particular  attenjti«^i&,nq(xiv 

ho  Icfs  a  contradiSiion  to  cohimon  fenpy  thkn  it  Is  mpieiyr^ 
for  any  men  to  pretend  to  a  power  to  oblige  their  fbUor^ 
men  to  worihip  God  in  any  manner  diiEercnt  from  tkpt 
which  is  moft  agreeable  to  their  confciences ;  that  is. 
in  any  way  but  that  in  which  alone  it  is  acceptable  aitd 
right  in  them  to  do  it.-^The  civil  magtftrate  gdes  obt  of 
bis  province^  wHeh  he  interpofes  in  feligioas  differ* 
ences.  His  office  is  only  to  feciire  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  thofe  under  his  jurifdiiStion ;  to  protect 
all  good  fubj^fts;  to  prc(erve  tKe  peace  ambngft  con- 
tending fe£ts^  and  to  hinder  them  from  encroaching  on 
Cite  another. 

I  hope  I  {hall  be  excufed,  if  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  add,  that  we  have  not  much  lefs  thah  demonftriti^n, 
that  God  will  not  ahd  cannot  grants  to  aily  particular 
men  or  fet  bf  men,  a  pbWer  to  direA  the  faith -and 
praAices  of  others  in  religious  matters,  without  mak? 
ingthem,  at  the  fame  time,  infallitie  smd  impeccable.  For 
in  what,   otherwifc,   muft  fuch  a  grant  iffue  i     What 
Would.it  be,  but  a  grant  6f  power  to  miflead  and. de- 
ceive ?  What  errors,  what  corruptions,  what  defolation 
do  we  ktioW  have  been  laA'iially  produced  by  the  prettnce 
to  it  Without  thefcf  qualifications  ?•— It  is  a  part  of  the 
peculiar  happinefs  of  this  nation,  that  principles  of  this 
Icind  have  been  fo  well' explained,  and  are  now  to  much 
received  in 'it.     May  they  be  ftiU  more  received,  and 
better  underftood;  and  our  cojiftitution  and  laws,   al« 
ready  the  bcft  fn  the*woi"ld,  grow  to  a  perfe£l  confor- 
mity to  them.    May  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  for 

giving 
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fafy,  ill  order  to  kiio\V  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  one  or  the  otheh; ;  Ir  is  hardly  poflible, 
ill  Wilting  oh '  morality ;  to  a  void  blending 
them  ill  otrr  language/  and  frequently  in- 
cluding both,  even  "in  the  fame  Tentence: 
Biit  ehbugh  has  been  faid  to  enable  an  at- 
tentive pcrfon  to  fee  when  and  how  this  is 
done»  ^nd  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  eflentials  of 
f RAcTtcAL  Virtue^  to  which  I  fliall  iiowr 

proceied. 

■     .  ... 

What  firft  of  all  offers  itfelf  here,  is,  that 
praStkal  virtue  fuppofes  Liberty, — Whe- 
ther all  will  acknowledge  this  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  omitted. 

The  liberty  I  here  mean  is  the  fame  with 
the  power  of  aSling  and  determining  i  And 

it  is  felf-evident,  that  where  fueh  a  power 
is  w^anting,  there  cin  be  no  moral  capa- 
cities. As  far  as  it  is  true  of  a  being  that 
he  aSisy  io  far  he  muft  himfelfh^tht  (Jaufe  of 

X  the 

giving  yp  their  liberty  and  ipd^pendeAcy,  and  fubtnit- 
ting  to  human  authority  in  religious  matters,  be  oo^** 
tinually  decreafin^ ;  and  the  joyful  time  foon  come, 
ivhen  all  flaviih  principles  ihall  be  vniverfajly  con- 
teamed  and  da^fted. 


I 
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tf  rmir>s4  tp  ^£^.  If  t  apy  ow  try  tg  put  % 
fenfc  pn  the  cxpreiJipo?  j  Iwilii^I  nSli 
wluch  b  confiflf at  with  iupppfinj^  fl^a^  ths 
volition  or  a<^lor>  docs  not  prpwed  from, 
myfelf.  Virtu?  fupppfes  ^ctcrmipauo^f  4p4 
^eterpfiiijation  fupp^f^s  a  dj6t?rmin?i:j(  ^nd 
a  deter nsiiaq:  th^t  d^t^rmines  noc  ^mfdf,^ 
is  a  p^jp^t^k  (:pntradi^i9n.  D^tier^in^tioa 
yeqqir^s  ^i  efficient  «auft?.  If  this  ?9»ip  i« 
the  being  himfeif,  I  plead  for  no  mpye.  Jf 
not,  then  it  is  no  longer  i&/V  determination^ 
that  iS|  he-  is  no  longer  the  detefmii^ei*^  |>ut 
the  motivp^  of .  wh^tevCT  clfe  any  one  will 
lay  to  l?e  tlje  jpaijfe  of  tl\e  d?termin^i(^.  Tq 
afk,  what  efFefts  our  determination^,  i?  the 
yery  fame  with  afl^ing  who  did  9n  a^ion, 
fft?v  .Wng  informed  tjiat  fiich  a  Qo^dii  it^ 
in  (^prl  ^  who  muft  iiot  feel  tJw  abfUrdity 
of  faying,  f9iy  YpHtion*  are  proceed  by  « 
foreign  c^pfg,  that  is,  are  not  ;^;i^  >  I  de-». 
termin^^  yQlmParilyt  and  yet  m^farijff  ?— ^ 
W^  have,  in  truth,  the  fame  conftant  and 
nccefiary  confcioufnefs  of  liberty,  that  we 
have  that  we  think,  chufe,  will,  or  eveivexift» 
.  and  whatever  to  the  contrary  any  perfons* 
may  fay,  it  is  impoffible  for  theo?^  ip  esirpeft. 
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to  think  they  have  no  aftive,  felf-moving 
powers,  and  are  not  the  caufes  of  thir  gnvn 
volitions,  or  not  to  afcribe  to  them/elves^ 
what  they  mnH:  be  confcious  tbey  think  and 

do. 

But,  ncrt  to  enter  tnuch  further  into  a 
qncftion  which  has  been  ftrangely  darkened 
by  fallacious  reafonin^s,  and  where  there  is 
fo  much  danger  of  falling  into  a  confufiort 
of  ideas,  I  would  only  obferve,  that  it  is 
hard  to  fay  what  virtue  and  vice,  com-. 
mendation  and  blame, '  mean,^  if  they  do 
not  ftrppofe  agency  J  free  choice,  and  an  ab- 
fblute  dbmmioii  ovtt  our  refolutions  *•— 
It  has  always  been  the  general^  and  it  i^ 
evidently  th«  natural  fcnfc  of  mankind,  that 
they  cannot  be  accountable  for  what  they 
have  ho  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  can  be 
more  glaringly  abfurd,  than  applauding  or 
reproathing  ourfelves  for  what  we  were  no 
more  the  caufes  of,  than  our  own  brings, 
and  what  it  was  no  mor^  pofiible  for  us  to 
preveat,  than  the  returns  of  the  feafcns,  or 
the  rcvohiiions  of  the  planets.    The  whole 

X  2  language 

*  MUus  imm  vchntariui  somn^turam  in  fetpfi.xoftitHef^ 
jajk  in  noftra  poujiatey  mbifqui  pareat.     Cic.  dc  fato. 
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language  o£  men,  all  their  pra<9;ical  fentU 
ments  and  fcHcmes,  and  the  whole  frame 
and  order  of  human  affairs,  are  founded  upon 
the  notion  of  liberty,  and  are  utterly  incon- 
fiHent  with  the  fuppofition,  that  nothing  is 
'  made  to  depend  on  ourfelves,  or  that  our 
purpofes  and  determinations  arc  not  fubjeft- 
ed  to  our  own  command,  but  the.  refuit  of 
phyfical  laws,  not  poffible  to  be  refilled. 

If,  iipon  examination,  any  of  the  advo-r 
cates  of  the  doftrine  of  neccflity  fhould  find, 
that  what  they  mean  by  neceflity  is  not  in* 
confiftent  with  the  ideas  of  agency  and.^^ 
determination^  there  will  be.  little  room  for 
farther  difputes  ;  qnd  that  liberty,  which 
1  infiff  upon  as  cflential  to  morality,  will  be 
acknowledged ;  nor  will  it  be  at  all  neceflary 
to  take  into  confideration,  or  to  pay  much 
regard  to  any  difficulties  relating  *  to  the 

nature 

*  With  xt{^t(k  to  this,  hdwever,  one  may  obfcrve, 
that  there  feems  to  be  very  little  my fterious  in  a  man'^ 
chuiing  to  follow  his  judgment  and  defiris^  or  in  his 
aidlually  doing  what  he  is  inclined  to  do ;  which  is  what 
wc  mean  when  we  fay,  motives  determine  him :  Though, 
at  the  fame  time  it  be  very  plain,  that  motives  can  have 
no  concern  in  effecting  his  determination,  or  that  there 
1%  no  phyjical  connixi^n  between  his  judgment  and  vieivs, 

•    and 
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nature   of   that    influence  we  c&mmohly 
afcribe  to  motives. 

Secmdly^  Intelligence  is  anothet  requifite 
of  pradical  morality.  Some  degree  of  this 
is  neceffary  to  the  perception  of  moral 
good  and  evil ;  and  without  this  perception, 
there  can  be  no  moral  agency.  It  muft  not 
be  imagined,  that  liberty  comprehends  of 
infers  intelligence ;  for  all  the  inferior  or- 
ders of  beings  poflefs  true  liberty.  Self- 
motion  andaflivity,  of  fome  kind,  are  ef- 
fential  to  every  confcious,    living  being. 

X  3  There 

and  the  aAions  confequent  upon  them.  What  would 
be  Qiore  abfurd  than  to  fayV  that  bur  inoliiiations  aft 
Upon  uSy  or  compel  us ;  that  o^r  defires  and  fears  put 
us  into  motion,  or  produce  our  volitions ;  jthat  is,  arc 
agents  ?  And  yet,  what  is  more'conceivable,  than  that 
they  may  be  the  occaji.ns  of  our  putting  ourfehes  into 
motion  ?-— That  there  is  an  efiential  and  total  driSbrence 
between  the  ideas  of  an  efficient  caufe  2iui  2^n\af;cofMt  ot 
cccafion^  it  would  be  iriflmg.  to  go  about  to  prove. 
What  fenfe  would  there  be  in  faying,  that  th^  Jituaticn 
of  a  body,  which  may  properly  be  the  occaiion  or  ac- 
count of  its  being  ftruck  by  another  body,  is  the  efficient 
of  its  motion  or  its  impeller  ^^^h  particular  difcuifion- 
of  this  queilion  may  be  found  in  the  Correspomoencb 
between  Dr.  Prieftley  and  Dr.  Price,  on  the  Subje<2s  of 
Materialism  and  Necessity.  8vo,  printed  for  Mr* 
Johnfon  inSt.  Paul's. Cburcbryaixl. .  .       .      .  > 
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There  ieenis  no  dif&reiKe  betwen^  wtatisg 
all  fpontaneity,  and  being  quite  inamsnaAc 
n-But  though  libeity  does  not  ijii^)ofe  in* 
teJrlig^ce,  yet  ixireiligence  plain&y  fu{>pofes 
Ubetty.  For  what  has<  beea  now  afibmol 
of  all  fenixtive  natures^  i^  much  daiace  wsti* 
exceptionably  true  of  iatelUg^nt  nat»iesi^ 
A  thinking,  deiigning,,  reafcHiio^  being; 
without  Ubeity>  withoBt  any  mvi?'ard,  ^n- 
tweous,  a^tivcj  felf-diteSting  priineiplc,.  b 
what  no  c^e  can  Irsttue  any  idea  ol;  So  wx* 
reafonable  are  all  objeflion^  to  tbe  nkaiking 
pf  free  creatures ;  and  $t>  abfurd  to  aik,  why 
men  were  made  fo.     But, 

Tbirdfy^i  The  main  point  now^  t»  h%  mi^ 
fifted  QS)  isr  *^  that  an  i^entr  cannot  bejn^ly 
**  denominated  vpttttvm^  drccpt  he  afts  from 
'  ••  9  confcioufiiefs  of  re6litude,  and  with 
**  aregard  toitashi^rt/iirand^^^"  Though 
thia  obiervatfiMi  aff^ea«s  to  me  uralaabt«Eily 
trae,  an<i  of  the  greateft  importance  otr  tMs 
flibjeft  5,  yet  I  know  there  are  many,  whole 
afll^nt  to  it  wis  not  be  eailly  gained  i»  and, 
thefefare,^  it  wiU  he  ftttrper  tbai  I  ^cmld 
endearwiir  paitienfarfy'  to  cxp!ain  and 
pfoveit. 

LiBerty,  and  ISieafm.  conilitute!  the  M^amff. 
of  virtue^     It  k  tite  int$wtkn^  tkif  ^tcb 

it 


, » 


it  <il?«^/  ieing  to  a  chafra6fcer«~--*Th€  road*- 
f  r  flHtiftt  not  h«re  fofgcft  the  diftm^tion 
before  «x{)laiiiedir  To  Rvere  theoretical  vir- 
tdey  9r^(k^  I  m^y  ib  fpaak)  tho  abfl:ra£t  rea-r 
foQsa^KJi  ^t^^^^^  ef  thmg&,  praif&-worthU 
nefs  19  not  applicable.  It  is  the  a^ual  con« 
formit^  of  the  wills  of  moral  agents  to  what 
they  fee  or  believe  to  be  the  fitnefles  of 
thing^Sy  that  is  the  object  of  oor  praise  an^ 
cfteemv  One  of  thefe  nwy,  perhaps,  very 
properly  be  called  the  virtue  oftbeaBion^  in 
contradillin6iion  from  the  other^  which  may 
be  called .  the  virtut  rf  the  agent.  To  the 
former,  no  particular  intention  isrequiftt^j 
for  what  is  objeSiiveLy  ^ight,  may  fee  donrf 
from  any  motive  good  or  bad ;  and,  there-* 
fore^  from  hence  alone,  no  merit  is  com- 
municated  to  the  agent  ^  nay,  it  is  confiftent 
with  the  greateft  guilt.  On  the  cpittralry,  to 
the  other  the  particular  intention  is  wAat  is 
moft  effential.  When  this  is  good",  tfiere  is 
fo  far  virtue,  whatever  is  true  of  t\i6  matter 
of  the  action  ;  for  an  agent,  ,who  does  whal^ 
is  obje0ively  uorong^  may  often  be  entitfed  to 
commendaticni. 

It  may  poffibly  be  of  fcHnc  advantage  to- 
wards elucidating  this  matter,  tfo  coAceivq 

X  4         '  that 
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that  only  as,  in  drift  propriety,  done  by  a 
ittoral  agent,  vf\\\Q\i\\t  intends  to  Ao.  What 
arifes  beyond  or  contrary  to  his  intention, 
however  it  may  eventually  happen,  or  be 
derived,  by  the  connexion  of  natural  caufes^ 
from  his  determination,  ftiould  not  be  im- 
puted to  him.  Our  own  determinations  alone 
are,  inoft  properly,  our  adions.  Thefc 
alone  we*  have  abfoiute  power  over,  and  arc 
refportfible  for.  It  is  at  leaft  worth  con- 
fidering,  in  what  different  fenfes,  we  are  faid 
to  do  what  we  did,  and  what  we  did  not 
dejign  to  dO..  The  cafuaTity  or  efficiency  im^ 
plied  in  thefc  cafes,  is  certainly  far  from 
being  the  fame. — There  feems  indeed  fcarce- 
ly  any  thing  more  evideht,  than  thattherq 
are  two  >^icws  or  fenfes,  in  which  we  com- 
monly fpeak  of  anions.  Sometimes  we 
tneau  by  thenj,  the  determinations  or  vo- 
iitions'thenifelves  of  z  being,  of  which  the 
intention  is  an  effential  part :  And  Ibme- 
times  vve'mean  the  real  event,  or  external 
cffeft  produced;  With  refpeft  to  a  being 
poiTefle^  of  iriiinite  knowledge  and  power, 
thefe  are  always  coincident.  What  fuch  a 
being  defighs  and  determines  to  do,  is  al- 
ways the  fame  with  the  aftual  event  pro- 

(J^ced. 


»   ■> 
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doced.  But  we  have  no  reafoti  to  think 
this  true  of  any  inferior  beings. 

In  further  explaining  and  proving  what 
I  have  now  in  view,  it  will  be  proper  to 
(hew,  "  that  the  perception  of  right  and 

wrong  does  excite  to  adion,  and  is  alone 

a  fufficient  principle  of  aftion;'*  after 
which  we  (hall  be  better  prepared  forjudg- 
ing, "  how  far,  without  it,  there  can  be 
^*  praStical  virtue/' 

Experience,  and  the  reafon  of  the  thiag, 
will,  if  we  attentively  confult  them,  foon  fa- 
tisfy  us  about  the  firft  of  thefe  points.  All  men 
continually  feel,  that  the  perception  of  right 
and  wrong  excites  to  aftion  j  and  it  is  fo 
BiUch  their  natural  and  tinavoidable  fenfe 
that  this  is:  true,  that  there  are  few  or  none, 
who,  upon  having  it  at  firft  propofed  to 
them,  would  not  wonder  at  its  being  quef- 
tioned.  There  are  many  fuppofable  cafes 
and  circumftances,  in  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  alTign  any  other  reafon  of  aftion.  Why 
would  we,  alL  circumftances  on  both  (ides 
being  the  fame,  help  z^benefa^or  rather  than 
a  Jiranger  \  or  one  to  whom  we  had  given 
promifes,  and  made  profeflions  of  kindneis, 
rather  than  one  to  whom  we  were  under  no 

engage- 
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cngagementa  ?  Whj  witnrid.an]!  ^6od  beinji 
chufe  fuch  methods  ixt  accomplish  bis  ead 
iz  were  confiftctnt  vtxikfgitbjulntfs  tnd  "iir^/^- 
<i/yy  rather  thdli  fuch  as  itfiplieii  i/rr^i/  Aid 
falft)oaiy  though  he  knew  tke.itfiter  to  \f^ 
eqio^y  fafei>  ors^  id  a  gteat  ^reev  eveit  mortt 
fidfe,  more  earfy  and  ex pedkieus  f^Ja  Jt  only 
iot!  our  own  fake^i  or  out  oA'  a  view  C9 
public  ^utility,  that  we  obey  add.K^ftotir  tb4 

Deity  ? How  are  we  to  acednvt-  for  d 

dMBir$  fefr^tiintg^  frt)fix  fecret  f rand^  or  his 
pfaAi^ng  truths  fincerityy  eiftBtji  )u£licei 
mAhcKiow^  i»  m^y  ftaitftrulinr  imAant^ 
«l  thek  mf^rferiYig,  ot*  feitming:  to  snteiferei 
uMih  pxtm^  and  pab^k  good,  as  weU  aa 
with  Ills  ftifcmgeft  itaieraA  dtfiresriSf^^Let  aiMj^ 
aM«,  f(}«  tft^iipte^  tf^  t<rhat  reeirons  te.^^ 
MA  frdfi^  betMt^i^cS^  Ot  ^f^intcreft,  why 
ai(  hofteft  m^ny  dfoogb'  in  win«,  though 
ftrtit  ctf^  btiAg;  detrer  &i^pe£br^  would,  not 
i6€Vrf  s  goc^d  e(i:aiteveaib  soid^pteMy  to  him»» 
jbff^  and  relief  dii4^  ^  t^his  n6ighi)6qirs; 
^7  ^c^e^g  dr  invei^pKSlttifi^  at  will:  by  which 
in  o^  tigHt  devoTvvd  oft  si  tt^ortlKle&  perfeni 
dlveafdy  MBeieml^r  protided  for^  and  Wha^ 
HI* <Alliketth(90d^ t^oidd  u&  irt  cnfdy.t^.maiui 
hi^Mfttlamt  others  iii^rafate  2  .Whtttuftikk 
iTi^en^i  in  fuch  and  many  other  like  cir* 

cumftanceSj 
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cmnftanccs,  h^fi6tsz  finfe  of  duty  andhonejtyf 
Or  what  other  tmivcrfal  motive  can  there 
be  to  the  prafticc  of  juftice  ? 

But  further,  it  feems  extremely  evident, 
that  excitement  belongs  to  the-  very  ideas  of 
moral  right  and  vsrrong,  and  is  eflentially 
irtfcparable  from  the  apprehenfion  of  them. 
The  account  m  a  former  chapter  of  (?M- 
gation,  IS  enough  to  fhew  this. — When  we 
are  confctous  that  an  action  is  ft  td  be 
done,  ot  that  it  ought  to  be  Aont^  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  we  can  remain  uninfluenced^ 
or  want  a  motive  to  ad  ion  *.     It  would  be 
to  tittle  porpofe  to  a^rgue  much  with  a  per « 
fon,  who  would  deny  this ;  or  who  would 
maintain^  that  the  Becomingnefs  or  reafin^ 
abknefs  of  an  adion  is  ik>  reafoa  for  dotn^ 
it ;  and  the  immorality  or  unreafonahhtefs  of 
an  aflion,  no  rcafon  againjl  doing  it.     Art 
afFedtion  or  inclination  to  reditudb  cannot 

be  fibpafated  from  the  vi^w  of  it  \.    Th£ 

kaow- 

•  Optifni  qutque  permulta^  ob  eom  unatn  eaujaniy  faci^ 
unt^  qutadeiet^  quia  re£fum^  quia  honejium  eji^  Cic.  ^ 
.  Jhtibtn*     Lib,  ii. 

t  Thafe  who  own,  that  an  aftion  may  notf  Be  I'efs 
light,    though   certain  to  produce  no  overbalance  of 

private  pleafure^  and  yet  alTert  that  nothing,  but  the 

profpccl 
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knowledge  of  what  is  right,  without  any 
approbation  of  it,  or  concern  to  pradlife  it, 
is  not  conceivable  or  poflible.  And  this 
knowledge  will  certainly  be  attended,  with 
,  correfpondent y  aSlualpraSlice^  whenever  there 
is  nothing  to  oppofe  it.  Why  a  reafonable 
being  a6ls  reafonably ;  why  he  has  a  difpofi-^ 
tibn  to  follow  reafon,  and  is  not  without 
averfion  to  wrong;  why  he  chufes  to  do 
what  he  knows  htjhoulddio^  and  cannot  be 
wholly  indifferent,  whether  he  abftains  from 

that 


profpcft  of  this  to  be  obtained,  can  influence  the  wiM» 
muft  alfo  maintain,  -that  the  mere  rightnefs  of  an  ac-^ 
tion,  or  the  conflderation  that  it  is  iit  to  be  done,  apart 
from  the  confideration  of  the  pleafure  attending  or  fol- 
lowing it,  would  leave  U8  quite  uninclined,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  performance  or  omiffion  of  it.  This,  is  fo^ 
inconceivable,  that  thofe  whofe  principles  oblige  them 
to  admit  it,  cannot,  one  would  think,  really  mean  by 
right  and  wrong  the  fame  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 
Thaty  fuppojing  virtue  to  denote  any  thing  diftin£^ 
from  pleafure  and  independent  of  it,  it  is  poffible  to 
conceiviy  that  a  virtuous  a£Uon  may  not  produce  an 
overbalance  of  private  pleafure  \  or,  which  anfwers  the 
purpofe  as  well,  that  an  agent  may  hlieve  this  of  an 
afiion  to  be  done  by  him,  which  yet  he  does  not  the 
lefs  confider  as  virtuous,  it  would  be  trifling  to  fay  any 
thing  to  prove :  But  this  it  is  neceflary  thofe,  whofe 
opinion  I  have  now  in  in  view,  fliould  deny. 
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that  wfiich  he  knows  is  evil  and  criminal, 
and  not  to  be  done^  are  qiieftions  which  need 
not,  and  which  defcrve  not  to  be  anfwered. 
Inftin(%s>  therefore,  as  before  obferved  in 
other  in(iances,  are  not  neceffary  to  the 
choice  of  ends.  The  intelleftual  nature 
is  its  own  law.  It  has,  within  it(elf,  a 
fpring  and  guide  of  aftion  which  it  cannot 
ibpptefs  or  rejefl.  Rcftitude  is  itfelf  an 
end,  an  ultimate  eiid,  art  end  fupcrior  to  all 
other  ends,  governing,  direfling  and  limit- 
ing them,  and  whofe  exiftence  and  influence 
depend  on  nothing  arbitrary.  It  prefides 
over  all. '  Every  appetite,  ind  faculty,  every 
inftinft  and  will,  and  all  nature  are  Tub- 
jeded  to  it.  To  aft  from  afFedion  to  it,  is 
to  aft  with  light,  and  convidtiort,  and  know- 
ledge. But  ad:ing  from  inftind  is  ib  far 
z&mg  in  the  dark,  and  following  a  blind 
guide.  Inftinft  drives  znd  precipitates -,  but 
reafon  commands.  The  impulfes  of  inJiinSf 
we  may  refift,  without  doing  any  violence 
to  oorfelves.  Our  higheft  merit  and  per- 
fedion  often  confift  in  this.  The  dictates 
of  reafon  we  can,  in  no  inftance^  contradid, 
without  k  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  giving  our 
beings  a  wound  in  their  moft  eifential  and 

feniible 
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fenfibl^  part.  The  experience  ^e  have  df 
the  operations  of  the  former^  i$  an  ai^gu** 
ment  of  our  imperfe^ion*  and  Kc^^mxxt&i 
and  low  rank.  The  other  preraUe  fdoft  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  beings.  }t  is. the  chief 
glory  of  God,  that  he  is  reraov^  infinitelf 
from  the  pofiihility  of  any  other  prindple 
of  action. 

It  being  therefore  apparent  that  the  dfrr 
termination  of  our  minds  concerning  the 
nature  of  adrions  as  morally  good  or  badi 
fuggefts  a  motive  to  do  or  avoid  themi 
it  being  alfo  plain  that  this  detenninatjon 
or  judgment,  though  often  not  the  pre vaii^ 
ing,  yet  i»  always  the  firft,  the  proper,  and 
moft  natural  and  intimate  fpring  and  guidct 
of  the  anions  of  reafonable  beings :  Ija  us 
now.  enquire,  whether  it  be  not  further  thtf 
wly  fpring  of  action  in  a  reafi)nabie  beings 
as  far  as  he  can  be  deemed  morally  good 
and  worthy;  whether  it  be  not  the  tmfy 
principle  from  whkh  all  a£^ions  flow  which 
engage  our  efteem  of  the  agents ;  or^  in  other 
words,  \yhether  virtiK  be  not  iifidf  the  end 
of  a  virtuous  agent  as  fucfa« 

If  we  confider  that  alone  as  moft  proper*^ 
ly  donehy  an  agent,  which  he defignt  to  do^ 

and 


^d  t|i;>tw|)4t  WW  n<9  w»y  an  ob|c<a  of  bij 
4^0g9  i^  ii^  ftfV^ly  injputabte  to  Jiiin,  jW 
»t  ieaft  ij^nnqt  giv«  hw  Rny  ^aio*  tp  msrUi 
or  pr^fct  i(  will  follow  that  he  cannot  b9 
(u*oper|y  iau4  to  pra^tii^  virtue  who  4of  s  not 
^^»  to  pra^ife  it,  to  whom  it  is  no  pbje^ 
of  r^^ard,  or  who  has  it  not  at  all  in  his 
view.    It  feetns  indeed  as  evident  as  we  can 

wifli  ^ny  thing  xo  be,  that  an  a^ion  which 
is  under  no  inHuencs  pr  direction  fr-om  4 
moral  Ju4§;mmty  cannot  be  in  the  pra^aj 
fenfe  jyoTtf/ }  that  when  virtue  is  not  purfvied 
fu-  inte^dedt  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  agent, 
Moffdly  good  intention,  without  any  idea 
of  wiaril,£0od»  is  a  contradidion.  To  a& 
triftnonUy  is  to  obey  or  follow  reafon  1  But 
can  this  be  dotw  without  knowing  and  de» 
Cgning  it  ? 

I  know,  indied,  that  according  to  thif 
jiccount  fome  have  given  of  virtue,  it  pre^ 
fuppoff &  an  intention  in  the  agent  different 
froro  that ,  to  itfelf.  becaufe,  according  t^ 
this  account,  it  denotes  only  the  eqjotion 
arinnn  in  us  \^pon  obierviag  anions  flow** 
ing  from  certain  motiv«s  and  affe^ion»>  andr 
in  the  original  conilitution  of  natures,  is 
applicable  alike  to  adtions  flowing  from  any 

motives.    Were  this  account  true^  it  would 

■         ■  ■        ■    •       be 
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be  a  grofs  fallacy  to  fuppofe  that  a  fenfe  of 
virtue  and  duty,  or  any  regard  to  moral 
good,  can  ever  influence  to  a£tion.  But 
this  confequencc  cannot  be  regarded  by  one 
who  believes  not  the  opinion  which  implies 
it ;  nor  is  it  with  me  a  fmall  objeftion  to 
this  opinion^  that  fuch  a  confequence  arifes 
from  it. 

If  a  perfon  can  juftly  be  ftylcd  virtuous 
and  praife  nvorthyy  when  he  never  reflefts 
upon  virtue,  and  the  reafon  of  his  a£ting  is 
not  taken  from  any  confideration  of  it,  in* 
telligence  certainly  is  not  neceiTary  to  moral 
agency,  and  brutes  are  full  as  capable  of 
virtue  and  moral  merit  as  we  are. — Befides, 
might  not  a  perfon  with  equal  reafon  be 
reckoned  publick  fpirited^  who  without  any 
view  to  publick  good,fhould  accidentally 
make  a  difcovery  that  enriches  his  country  ? 
May  not  that  courfe  of  behaviour  be  as  well 
ftyled  ambitious^  to  which  the  love  of  honour 
and  power  did  not  excite;  or  th^tfelfijh^ 
which*  did  not  aim  at  private  intereft ;  or 
that  friendly^  which  was  attended  with  no 
friendly  intention  *  ? 

I  have 

*  £r»  yoLf  ettfTfi  n  iWf»^tM  riX"^*     ^r^..Ethic«  Lib-  vi« 
vhap.  V«—- '«»iii  xar*  afiTH9  mfa^tt^  xaXai^  k»i  t»  x«Xtf  iwjwt— • 


€C 
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1  have  the  pleafure  to  find  the  author  of 
XMtChardSieriJiieks  agreeing  with  me  in  thefe 
fentimehts.  "  In  this  cafe  alorte,  fays  he, 
it  i^  we  call  any  creature  worthy  or  vir- 
tuous, when  it  can  have  the  notion  of  a 
*'  publick  intereft,  and  can  attain  to  the  fpe- 
culation  or  fenfe  of  what  is  morally  good 
or  ill,  admirable  or  blameable,  right  or 
wrong.  For  though  we  may  vulgarly 
call  an  ill  horfe  vicious,  yet  we  never  fay 
of  a  good  one,  nor  of  any  tnere  ideot  or 
changeling,  though  ever  fo  good  natured^ 
that  he  is  worthy  or  virtuous.  So  that 
if  a  creature  be  generoUs,  kind,  conftant, 
and  compafflonate,  yet  if  he  cannot  re- 
^*  fleft  on  what  he  himfelf  does  or  fees 
**  others  dOi  fo  as  to  take  notice  of  what  is 
**  worthy  arid  honeft,  and  to  make  that  no- 
tice or  conception  of  worth  and  honefty 
to  be  an  objeft  of  his  afFe6lion,  he  has 
not  the  charader  of  being  virtuous ;  for 
thus  and  no  otherwife  he  is  capable  of 
having  a  fenfe  of  right  or  wrong,  &c." 

Y  Sec 


ih  h^ii  tK  f4.vi  ^itf  n  yifn  rz  it9L\i  f»Exa>  aXX«   ^«  r(i>a  aXXiqv 
«i»Ti«;y   *Jt  iXiv^cp^y   a>^»  aXAo;  Tij  gr^o-ixoLkm   Ibid.  LflD.  iv. 

Chap.  It     And  to  the  fame  purpofe  i^  many  other 
places. 
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See  the  Enquiry y  Part  IK  Seft  III.  And  effcf-^ 
where  he  obferves  thatj  "  if  that  which  re* 
*^  drains  a  perfon  and  holds  him  to  a  vir*' 
**  tuous-Uke  behaviour  be  no  affeftioit 
towards  virtue  dr  goodnefs  itfolf^  but 
towards  private  good  merely,  he  is  not 
in  reality  the  nwre  virtuous.*^  Ibid^ 
Sea.  IV  *- 

But 

*  **  Othefs  may  purfiic  different  farms  arid  fix  their 
**  eyes  on  different  fpecies^  as  all  men  do  on  onc-or  other; 
<*  the  real  honeft  man)  however  plain  he  ap^ars,  has 
**  that  higheft  fpecies,  honefty  itfelf  in  view/*^  Cbara^f* 
Vol.  III.  page  34*  JSa  alfa  page  66.  '^  But  as  foon 
*<  as  he  comes  to  have  afFedlofi  towards  what  is  mor-^ 
*^  ally  good^  and  can  like  or  afFeft  i'lrch  good  for  its 
*<  own  fake^  sts  good  and  amiable  m, itfelf,  then  is  he 
'<  in  fome  degree  g6od  and  virtuouSy-and  not  till  then.'* 
-—This  truly  noble  author  has  tio  where  expreffed 
clearly  and  diftin£tly  his  fentiments  concernrng  the  orr* 
ginal  of  our  ideas  of  virtue ;  but  from  fome  expreffio;is 
he  has  ufed,  it  feems  probable  that  he  wa$  for  a  furer 
and  deeper  foundation  of  morals,  than  cither  jirbitrary 
will  ot  implanted  fenies.      See  Vol.  IL  pages  36^  4 j> 

49>  S^y  S3»  ^57' — ^^''  I^I-  P^g^  33'^ — His  account  of 
virtue  ih  his  Enquiry^,  is,  indeed,  on  fevcral  accounts 

extremely  deficient^  particularly  on  account  of  his  li* 

miting  virtue  fo  much  as  in  general  he  feems  to  do,  ta 

the  cultivation  of  natural  aSe£lion  and  benevolence  ^ 

;^id  overlooking  entirely,  as  Dr.  Butler  obferves,  the 

authority  belonging  to  virtue  and  the  principle  of  re-* 

flexion,    yet  he  bas>  I  think)  made  many  excelledtr 

c^fervations 
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fiiit  it  inay  be  aiked,  "  is  riot  Bene'Oolence 
*'  d  virtuous  principle  ?  And  'do  we  not 
^*  approve  all  aftions  proceeding  from  it  ?'* 
«-I  anfwer.  Benevolence,  it  has  been  ihewn, 
Is  of  two  kinds^  rational  and  infiinSiive. 
Rational  benihiolence  entirely  coincides  with 
reditude,  and  the  a£tions  proceeding  from 
it,  with  the  aflions  proceeding  from  a  re- 
gard to  rectitude.  And  the  fame  is  to  be 
faid  of  all  thofe  afFe£lions  and  defiresj  which 
Would  arife  in  a  nature  as  intelligent.  It  is 
not  pofiible  that  endeavours  to  obtain  an 
end  which,  as  reafonable,  we  cannot  but 
love  aiid  chufe,  ihould  not  be  by  reafoa 
approved ;  or  that  what  is  necejfarily  de-- 
firable  to  all  beings,  ihould  not  be  alfo 
necejfarily  right  to  beputjued. 

But  injlin^ive  benevolence  is  no  principle 
of  virtue,  nor  are  any  adions  flowing  merely 
from  it  virtuous.  As  far  as  this  influences,  io 
far  fomething  elfe  than  reafon  and  goodnefs 
influence,  and  fo  much  I  think  is  to  be  fub* 
trailed  from  the  moral  worth  of  any  adion 

Y  2  or 

obfervalions  on  virtie  and  providJcQce,  on  life  and  man* 
ners;  nor  can  it  be  enough  lamented,  that  his  preju* 
dices  againft  Chriftianity  have  contributed  fo  muth 
towards  defeating  the  good  effects  of  them,  and  ftain^ 
ing  hii  works. 
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or  charader.  This  bbfcrvation  agrees  pef-I 
feftly  with  the  common  fentiments  anddeteN 
minations  of  mankind.  Wherever  the  influ^- 
cnce  of  mere  natural  temper  or  inclination 
appears,  and  a  particular  conduct  is  known 
to  proceed  from  hence,  we  may,  it  is  true, 
love  the  perfon,  as  we  commonly  do  the  infe- 
rior creatures  when  they  difcover  mildnefs  and 
traSablenefs  of  difpofition  5  but  no  regard 
to  him  as  a  virtuous  agent  will  arife  within 
us.  A  foft  and  filly  man,  let  him  be  ever 
(o  camplying,  liberal,  and  good-tempered, 
never  (lands  high  in  olir  efleem;  becaufe 
we  always  apprehend  him  to  be  what  he  is, 
not  fo  much  from  any  influence  of  reafon 
and  moral  good,  as  from  a  happy  inil^inft 
and  bent  of  nature  born  with  him :  And, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  tendernefs  of  pa- 
rents for  their  offspring,  a  fond  mother's 
cxpofing  her  life  to  fave  her  child,  and  all 
aftions  proceeding  from  the  nearer  attach- 
ments of  nature  appear  to  have  as  much  lefs 
moral  value,  as  they  are  derived  more  from 
natural  inftin6b,  and  lefs  attended  with  re- 
flexipn  on  their  reafonablenefs  and  fitnefs. 
As  long  as  this  reflexion,  is  wanting,  it  is 
in  a  moral  account  indifferent,  whether  the 
adlion  proceeds  from  kind  affeftlon  or  any 

Other 
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other  afFeftion. — But  it  muft  not  be  forgot, 
that  fuch  reflexion  will,  in  generaU  accom- 
pany friendly  and  benevolent  aftions,  and 
cannot  but  have  fome  concern  in  producing 
them.  Approbation  is  infeparable  from  the 
view  of  them,  and  fome  ideas  of  right  arid 
wrong  are  prefent  always  with  all  men,  and 
mufl:  more  or  lefs  influence  almofl:  all  they 
do.  We  have  an  unavoidable  confcioufnefs 
of  reSlitude  in  relieving  mifery,  in  promote 
ing  happinefs,  and  in  every  office  of  love 
and  good-will  to  others.  It  is  this  confe^ 
crates  kindnefs  and  humanity,  and  exalts 
them  into  virtues. 

A(3ions  proceeding  from  univerfal,  calm, 
and  difpailionate  benevolence,  are  by  all 
efteemed  more  virtuous  and  amiable  than  ac- 
tions producing  equal  or  greater  moments  of 
good,  dire(5ted  to  thofe  to  whom  nature  Has 
more  particularly  linked  us,  and  arifing 
from-  kind  determinations  in  our  minds 
which  are  more  confined  and  urgent.  The 
reafon  is,  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  oper- 
ations of  inftindt  have  lefs  effcft,  and 
are  lefs  fenfible,  and  the  attention  to  what 
is  morally  good  and  right  is  more  explicit 
and  prevalent.  Were  we  prompted  to  the 
g^s  pf  univerfal  bencvolciic?  i^  the  fame 

Y  3  manu?;^ 
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manner  that  parents  are  to  th^  (ijire  of  thf  tr 
children)  we  ihould  not  conceive  of  theoi 
as  more  virtuous.  Tbefe  fads  cannot  be  e3(« 
plained  confidently  with  the  notion,  that  vir- 
tue confifts  in  acting  from  kind  affe£tiona 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  intelligence^ 
and  are  incapable,  in  their  immediate  exerctfe, 
of  being  attended  with  any  influence  from  it. 
For  why  then  (hould  not  the  virtue  be  great-?, 
pft  where  the  kind  impulfe  \%  ftrongefl:  ?  Why 
(hould  it,  pn  the  contrary,  in  fuch  a  cafe^ 
be  leaft  of  all,  and  entirely  vanifli,  when  all 
vfe  of  reafpn  is  preclqded,  and  nothing  but 
the  force  of  inftindt  appears?  Why,  in 
particular,  (hould  refiftipg  our  ftrpngeft  in- 
Kiiiflsi  afid  following  fteadily  in  contra* 
diction  to  them^,  the  determinations  of 
cool  unbiailed  re^on,  be  c(di|td,ered  as  the 
very  highcft  virtue  ?  Probably,  tbofe  whq 
plead  for  th^s  opinion  would  give  it  up,  and 
acknowledge  what  |S  now  afferted,  coul4 
they  be  convinced  that  benevo}ence  is  efien- 
tial  to  intelligence,  an4  no^  merely  aa  voiy 
planted  principle  pr  ii^ft^ftft* 

t  More  to  this  purpofe  bM  been  faii  by  Mr*  Bfltg^^ 
i^  bis  Trad  on  the  jF^und(iiim  of  Mvf0^Q99^ju[$% 
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All  thcfe  obfcrvations  may  very  juftly  be 
jippUed  to  fclf-Iove.  Rgafonable  and  caltff 
fclf-lovc,  as  well  as  the  love  of  mankind^  is 
entirely  a  virtuous  principle.  They  are 
both  parts  of  the  idea  of  virtue.  Where 
this  is  greateft,  there  will  be  the  moft  ar- 
iieftt  and  a(3ive  benevolence,  and  likewife 
the  greateft  degree  pf  true  prudence,  the 
higheft  concern  about  bettering  ourfelves  to 
the  utmoft,  and  the  moft  effeftual  and  con-*- 
ftant  purfliit  of  private  happinefs  and  per- 
f$;^ion,  in  oppoiition  to  whatever  hindrances 
and  temptations  to  nt^tdi  them  may  be 
thrown  in  our  way. 

Our  natural  defires  carrying  us  to  private 
good  are  very  ftrong,  and  the  purfuit  of  it 
is  more  likely  to  arife  from  thefe  defires 
without  any  rational  reflexion,  or  intcrpo- 
fition  of  moral  judgment,  than  the  purfuit 
of  publick  good  %  which  is  one  reafon  why 
it  is  lefs  considered  as  virtue.  Avoiding  a 
trefent  danger  or  fecuring  a  frefent  good  to 
ourfelves,  is  not  often  looked  upon  as  ipi 
liny  degree  virtuous ;  but  the  fame  cannot 
ht  faid  of  endeavouring  to  pevent  a  future 
danger,  or  to  fecufe  a  future  good ;  The 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  we  are  drawn  to- 
W*f44  what  is  frefent  with  a  greater  degree 
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of  inftin£live  defire  ^.  It  makes  more  fen* 
fibie  imprellions  upon  us,  and  ftrikes  pur 
minds  more  forcibly.  Yet,  in  fome  circum*» 
ftancps  of  oppofition  from  particular  paf- 

fions 


♦  This  is  a  very  wife  and  ncccffary  difpofition  of 
cur  natures.  Had  we  the  fame  fenftble  determjnatioA 
to  diftant  good  that  we  have  to  fnfmU  how  diftradeil 
^ould  we  be  in  our  purfu^ts  ?  How  regardlefs  of  wh^it 
IS  prefent,  how  impatient^  how  ipifer^ble  wo^Id  it 
render  ps  P-rrThe  confequencc,  on  ihe  other  hand,  of 
giving  us  a  greater  propenfity  to  prefent  than  future 
good,  muii:  be  the  danger  of  chuiing  and  refting  in 
the  one  to  the  negleft  of  the  other.  Tfei^  inconvenicAC^, 
Jiowever,  (which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  reafon  and  a 
principal  part  of  virtue  to  prevent)  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  contrary  incbnveniencies  which  would 
have  attended  a  different  conftitution  of  our  natures.-t- 
Jt  may  fcem  upon  a  gener^  rc^exion  vtx"^  ftrange,  tha^t 
.peffons,  when  a<Sling  folely  from  a  regard  to  private 
good,  (hould  be  capable  of  knowingly  chufing  a  lefs 
rather  than  a  greater,  a  prefent  rather  than  a  future 
.much  more  important  good.  If  wp  were  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  deteri^ined  by  nothing  but  the  ilmpje  and  calqi 
yiew  of  good  as  fuch^  this  fa^  ^ould  indeed  be  e{i^ 
^irely  unaccountable.  But  when  we  attend  to  the 
obfervation  now  made,  and  confider  that  we  have 
a  ftronger  inftin&ive  determination  to  prefent  than 
^0  future  good,. the  difficulty  in  a  g;*eat  m^afure  y\^ 
^iihes.  The  fa£l  I  have  mentioned  will  not  be  mo|:e 
unaccpuntahle  than  ^  man's  fpllowing  his  paiHons  and 
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fions  and  competition   between    different 
pleafures,  afting  from  a  regard  even  tofre^ 
fent  good  may  be  really  virtuous.    And, 
always,  the  more  remote  a  good  is,  and  the 
more  temptations  wc  have  to  forego  our 
own  intercft,  the  greater  is  our  virtue  iii 
maintaining  a  proper    regard   to  it.    In 
thefe  cafes,  reafon  is  neceffarily  more  called 
forth  to  interpofe  and  decide  \  our  paffions 
concur  lefs  with  its  didates  5  and  our  de- 
terminations are  more  derived  from  its  ^m^ 
thority.    Some  kinds  pf  future  good  there 
arc,   the  pyrfuit  of  which  always  proves 
virtue.     Others    are    fo    agreeable  to   the 
lower  parts  of  our  natures,  and  fo  con- 
ne<flc4  with  ftrong  inftin^ive  dcfires,  that 

actions 

inftinds  in  jany  other  inftances,  in  oppofition  to  his 
own  happinefs,  and  all  the  reafons  that  can  be  propofe4 
|o  bim.— Ifi  other  words  j  we  have  a  particular  tendency 
pr  appetite  to  prefent  good,  from  whence  it  happens,  th^t 
g[Ood  is  far  from  always  affeSing  and  influencing  us, 
in  proportion  to  the  apprehended  degree  of  its  abfolute 
l^prtfe.  The  view  of  prefent  goody  therefore,  getting 
the  better  pf  the  palm  and  difp^pnate  views  of  our 
greate/l  inter eji  upon  the  lyholf^  is  only  one  inftaqce  of 
'whlit  happens  cohtinaally  in  the  world,  namely,  ^<  blind 
•^f  defire,  unintelligent  inclination  or  brute  impulfe, 
f (  getting  the  better  pf  motives  and  ponfidei^ations^ 
^f  known  by  the  mind  X9  tfe  of  iiicomparably  grea^ef 
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a^^tons  produced  by  the  view  of  them 
can  argue  little  or  no  virtue,  though  rea* 
lao  fljould  approve  the  choice  of  them. 
But  when  rcafou  condemns  any  particular 
gratifications ;  when  pleafures  of  a  bafer 
nature  itand  in  competition  with  thofe  of 
a  higher  nature;  or  when,  upon  any  aci- 
count,  pleafures  in  themfelves  innocent  arc. 
proper  to  be  refigned ;  in  thefe  cafes,  guilt 
and  blame  become  the  confequences  of  pur- 
fuing  them. 

From  hence  we  may  fee  plainly,  how  far 
hope  and  fear  may  be  virtuous  principles  j 
and  why,for  infl:ance,though  doing  an  a6tion 
to  cfcape  an  ignominous  death,  or  to  obtain 
a  profitable  place,  be  not  virtue  j  yet  it  is 
virtue,  in  many  inftances,  to  refrain  from 
gratifications  which  we  know  are  hurtfu} 
to  us,  or  to  quit  a  courfe  of  debauchery  to 
which  paffion  and  habit  ftrongly  nrge  us, 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  its  bad  effefts 
on^  our  healths  and  fortunes. 

Thefe  obfcrvations  (to  which  might  be 
added  many  more  of  the  fame  kind)  are  all 
very  evident  proofs  pf  the  truth  of  the  con-r 
clufion  J  would  efHbUfh  i  namely>  *•  that 
i[  the  virtue  of  m  agent  is  Jilwayi  kfi  xtK 

1!  pTopof, 
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^^  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  natural 
^*  temper  and  propenfities  fall  in  with  his 
'*  adions,  inftindtive  principles  operate, 
^^  and  rational  reflexion  on  what  iis  right  to 
^*  be  done,  is  wanting-" 

It  is  further  worth  our  particular  notice, 
^hat  the  obfervations  which  have  been  now 
jhade  on  felf-love,  and  the  aftions  flowing 
from  it,  (h^w  us  plainly  how  far  a  conduct 
fpunded  on  religious  principles,  and  influx 
cnced  by  the  confideration  of  the  reward^ 
and  puniihment  to  follow  virtue  and  vice 
in  another  ftate,  can  be  juftly  reprefcnted 
^s  deftitwte  of  moral  goodngfs.  It  is  indeed 
furprizing,  that  extending  our  care  to  the 
fwbole  of  our  exiftence,  a<Sing  with  a  vjew  to 
the  final  welfare  of  our  natures,  and  elevat- 
jing  our  minds  above  temporal  obje6ts  out 
of  a  regard  to  a  blefled  immortality ;  it  is» 
I  faiy,  furprifing,  that  fuch  copdufl;  fhould 
^ave  been  ever  in  any  degree  deprepiatedt 
If  any  thing  gives  dignity  of  charader,  and 
raifes  one  man  above  another,  this  does-  If 
^y  thing  is  virtue,  this  is.  ^fpeciajly ;  as 
the  very  reward  expected  is  itfelf  virtue  j 
the  higheft  degrees  of  moral  improvement  j 
§  ne^  f ^fenjblai^c?  ^9  God  i  opportunities 

for 
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for  the  moft  cxtenfive  beneficence,  and  ad* 
miflion  into  a  ftate  into  which  nothing  that 
defileth  can  enter,  and  the  love  and  hope  of 
which  imply  the  love  of  goodriefs. — In  a 
word ;  if  in  all  cafes^  a  reafonable  and 
fteady  purfuit  of  private  happinefs  amidft 
temptations  to  forego  it  from  paffion  and 
prefent  gratifications,  be  virtuous ;  how 
cafy  is  it  to  determine  what  opinion  we 
ought  to  entertain  of  the  purfuit  of  Jucb  a 
happinefs  as  virtuous  men  are  taught  to 
cxpeft  in  another  world  ? 

Let  me  add,  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
firm  belief  of  future  rewards  is  in  the  great-^ 
eft  degree  advantageous  to  virtue,  as  it  raife? 
our  ideas  of  its  dignity  by  ihewing  us  the 
Deity  engaged  in  its  favour,  and  as  it  takes 
off  every  obftaclc  to  the  pra^ic?  of  it  arifing 
from  .felf-love,  fets  us  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  good  inclinatipns  of  our  hearts,  gives  9II 
jgood  affeftions  within  us  room  to  exert 
ihemfelves,  and  engages  us,  by  an  additional 
motive  of  the  greateft  weight,  to  cultivate 
them  as  much  as  ppffible  5  and  thus,  by  oc- 
cafioning  a  courfe  of  external  aflions  flow* 
jpg  from  themi  gradually  ftr^ngthens  an4 
exalts  them,  and  fixes,  copfirms^  and  chc* 
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rlfhes  the  habit  and  love  of  virtue  in  the 
mind. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  purpofc  of  this 
chapter.— What  has  been  faid  of  virtuous 
aftions  may  cafily  be  applied  to  vicious  ac- 
tions. .  Thcfe  can  be  no  farther  in  the  agent 
vicious,  than  he  knew  or  might  have  known 
them  to  be  fo.  The  wrong  can  be  no  far^ 
ther  chargeable  upon  binty  than  he  Jaw  it, 
and  afted  in  oppofition  to  his  fenfe  of  it. 
.Or,  to  fpeak  agreeably  to  a  foregoing  obfer- 
vation, ;  and  perhaps  more  properly,  the  t/- 
ciouJnefs\n2iVi  adion  is  no  farther  the  agent's, 
than  the  vicious  a6lion.is  his ;  and  no  more 
of  the  vicious  a6lion  is  his,  than  was  in- 
eluded  in  his  intention. 
/  When  it  appears,  that  a  perfon  had  no 
fufpicion  of  wrong  in  an  aftion  performed 
by  him,  and  that  he  would  certainly  not 
have  done  it,  had  he  entertained  fuch  a  fuf- 
picion, nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  than  to 
charge  him,  in  this  particular,  with  guilt 
and  ill-defert.  His  being  thus  unfufpicious, 
it  is  true,  may  be  the  effect  of  criminal 
error  and  careleflhefs  j  but  then  in  theje  lies 
the  guilt,  and  not  in  the  cbnfequent  adlions 
themfelves  which  are  performed  with  the 

apprehenfion 
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apprchcnfion  that  they  arc  innocehti  fiviftf^ 
fingle  aftion  of  a  being  has  in  it  fotoe  prt* 
cife  and  fixed  degree  of  guilt,  innocence  or 
virtue,  which  is  entirely  determined  by  his 
perceptions,  views,  and  ftate  of  mind  fit  the- 
time  of  doing  it,  and  cahnot  be  rendered 
greater  or  lefs  by  what  went  before  it,  or 
what  comes  after  it*  What  has  been  once 
true  of  an  event,  muft/ always  remain  true 
of  it.  What  is  at  the  time  of  performance! 
the  real  determinate  charader  of  an  aftion, 
in  refpcfl  of  commendablenefs  or  blameabk^ 
nefs,  mufl:  for  ever  remain  its  charaftef 
•without  increafe  or  diminution.^-— The  per- 
nicious confequenccs  arifing  from  an  aftion 
aggravate  its  guilt,  only  fo  far  as  the  agent, 
when  he  did  it,  forefaw  or  fufpedled  them^ 
or  had  (bme  conlcioufnefs  that  he  ought  to 
have  taken  greater  care,  and  confidered  bet* 
ter,  what  might  prove  the  efFedts  of  his  con- 
duct. A  feries  of  evil  adions  may  alfo  be 
the  occafioh  of  other  evil  aftions,  which 
when  only  materially  evil,  may  indeed  often 
be  a  very  fevere  punifhment  of  former  wickr 
ednefs,  but  cannot  increafe  the  agent's  guilty 
or  fubjeft  to  further  punifliment.  This  can 
be  the  confequence  only,  when  fuch  adkions 
are  themfelves  criminal,  or  inftances  of  the 

violatioa 
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Violation  of  cotifcicnce  and  repetitions  of 
former  wickedncfs.  If  wc  are  to  lay  it  down 
for  true,  that  one  faulty  ftep  may  taint  ail 
the  adions  to  which  it  may  unhappily  have 
been  the  introdudlion,  whatever  our  prefenf 
fenfe  of  them  may  be;  or,  that  cohfe^uences 
iirifing  from  a(ftions  whieh  we  did  not  fore-* 
feej  render  them  criminal ;  how  deplorable 
is  our  condition  ?  For  who  can  ever  know 
all  the  effefls  that  will  refult  from  his 
Anions?  or  be  lure,  in  many  inftances, 
when  adling  upon  particular 'opinions,  that 
throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of  his  thoiights 
in  forming  them,  he  was  under  no  influence 
from  any  undue  biafs  *  ? 

Let 

^  It  might  have  becii  further  ikrorth  remarking  here, 
that  true  opiniohs  are  cften  the  efibdis  of  guilt  as  vrell 
as  falfe  on^s,  4nd  that  when  they  su-e  fo,  they  are  no 
lefs  culpable,  and  muft  have  the  fame  effefis  on  the 
imputable  nature  of  the  actions  occafioned  by  them^— ^ 
ThiS)  by  the  way,  ihould  be  more  conHdered  by  us, 
When  v^t  juftify  our  cenfures  of  others  for  their  errors, 
by  faying,  they  proceed  from  criminal  difpojiitiofi&  jmd 
prejudices.  For  we  ourfelves^  however  right  our  opi« 
iiions  may  be,  are  equally  blameable  on  their  account| 
as  far  as  they  are  owing  to  the  like  criminal  difpofitions^ 
Or  proceed  from  pride^  implicitnefs,  negligence,  or  ai>y 
other  wrong  caufes^ 
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Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  what  has  been 
DOW  afTerted,  has  a  tendency  to  render  meti 
negligent  in  their  enquiries.  Though  a 
crazy  or  drunken  man  may  not  htimmedi-- 
ately  blameable  in  doing  many  adions  in 
themfelves  very  evil,  yet  for  a  man  to  put 
himfelf  into  a  ilate  in  which  he  knows  he 
ihall  be  liable  to  do  fuch  adions»  is  extreme* 
ly  wicked.  The  difference  is  not  great,  be- 
tween doing  what  we  forefee  may  caufe  us 
to  do  an  evil  blindly  and  unknowingly,  and 
doing  the  evil  deliberately. 

This  fhews  us,  how  inexcufable  all  nj(^^ 
luntary  ignorance  is,  and  of  how  great  im<- 
portance  it  is,  that  we  avoid  all  unfairnels 
in  forming  our  fentiments.  No  upright 
perfon  can  be  indifferent  about  this.  We 
have  not  indeed  on  any  occafion  more  fcope 
for  virtue,  or  better  opportunities  for  exer- 
ciling  fome  of  the  noblefl  difpofitions  oi 
mind,  than  when  employed  in  enquiring 
after  truth  and  duty :  and,  confidering  the 
difmal  evils  which  may  arife  from  difhonefty 
here ;  how  fad  it  is  to  have  the  light  that  is 
in  us  darknefs,  and  to  what  mazes  of  error, 
fuperflition  and  deftruftive  condud,  a  mif- 
guided  judgment  may  lead  u&>  we  cannot 
be  too  diligent  in  labouring  rightly  to  in- 
form 
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.  form  our  confcienccs ;  or  too  anxious  about 
obtaining  juft  apprchenfions,  and  freeing 
,  oiirfelves  from  the  power  of  whatever  pre- 
judices or  paffions  tend  to  warp  our  minds, 
and  are  inconfiftent  with  that  coolncfp,  can- 
dour, and  impartiality  which  are  indifpen- 
fibly  neceffary  qualifications  in  one  who 
would  difcover  what  is  true  and  right. 

Thus  have  I  given  what  I  think  the  true 
account  of  the  nature  and  requifites  of /r^^- 
tical  virtue.  I  obferved  firft  of  all,  that  it 
requires  liberty  and  intelligence.  But  what 
I  have  chiefly  infifted  on,  is,  that  w«  cha- 
rafterize  as  virtuous  no  adlioivs  flowing 
merely  from  inftindtive  defires,  orfrom  any 
principle  except  a  regard  to  virtue  itfelf. 
This,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  to  be 
the  obje£l  of  the  fupreme  afFe6lion.and  the 
ultimate  end  oi  b,  virtuous  *  agent  as  fuch.— 
Virtue,  if  I  have  argued  right,  niuft  be  de- 
fired,  loved,  and  praiHfed  on  its  own  ac- 

Z  count 

*  TJxis,  in  reality,  is  but  little  more  than  maintain- 
ing what  cannot  poffibly  be  denie4,  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  firft  care  of  every  reafonable  being  to  do  all  that  he 
thinks  to  be  right,  and  to  abftain  from  all  tliat  h^ 
thinks  to  be  wrong ;  or,  that  reafon,  z%  it  is  the  prin'^ 
tipaly  ought  to  be  the  leading  and  governing  faculty^  ia 
every  reafonable  being. 
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cdtiftfe  *i'  Ndthlflg  is^fiy  exeretfoofkj  iydt 
AS'ihat'pi'oeeeds  fi-dtw  !ah  ittwaW  relifti'^rat 
and  i^al!4'  to  it,  ft>t  its  owti  fakc^It'feas 
<  alfoi  I-  hope,  been  fufficiently  exfilaiheidl, 
how  bcflevolencie  jlHd  fclf-love,  ^d'Hie  ac- 
tions to^  which  they  T^Jidte  us,  as  fei«as -tfisar- 
ally  good  and  ^praife- worthy,  are^MeiiviKi 
from- this  Source,  -Not  Wiig  would-be  «rtWc 
unreafonable  than  for  any  one  further  to 
urge,  tRat  a  ite^ard'tb  the  divine  Will' is  a 
principle  of  vifftioWs  ^btidufl,  not  reducible 

*to 
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♦  **  From  the  dift!nAie>n' between  felf^love,  and  the 
^*  feveral  particular  principles  or  afFe£tions  in*  oar  na- 
**  turcj'Ve  piay  fee  how  jgbod  ground  there  was  for 
•'  the  affer^ion  maintained  by  the  feveral  ancient  fchools 
•*  of  philolophy,  TLgTim&xht  Epicureans y  namely,  that 
*'  virtue  is  to  be '  purfued  as  an  end  eligible  in  and  for 
**  itfelf.  For  if  there  be.  any  principles  or  a£Fe£tions 
*'  in  the  mind  of  man  diftinft  from  felf-love  :  that  the 
*'  things  the  principles  tend  towards,  or  that  the  ob- 
*'  jefts  of  thefe  affections  arc  each  of  them  in'ttiem- 
**  felves  eligible,  to  be  purfued  on  its  own  account, 
**  and  to  be  refted  in  as  an  end,  is  implied  in  the  very 
*'  idea  of  fuch  principle  or  affeftion.  They,  indeed^ 
*^  aflerted  much  higher  things  of  virtue,  and  with'Very 
*'  good  reafon  ;  but  to  fay  thus  much  of  it,  that  it  is  to 
•*  be  purfued  for  itfelf,  is  to  fay  no  more  of  it  thaa  may 
'*  be  truly  faid  of  the  bbjeft  of  every  natural  affeftion 
"  whatfoever.'*      Prcfa,€e    to  Dr.   Butler's    Sermoiis» 


■ 
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to  that  I  have  inlifted  on.  Is  it  not  from  a 
fcnfe  of  duty  that  virtuous  agents  obey  the 
will  of  God  ?  What  merit  would  there  be 
in  obeying  it^  out  9f  ^  blin4  aw^  or  fervile 
dread,  unaccompanied  with  any  knowledge 
of  it  zsjit  and  becoming  ?  The  true  ground 
then  of  morajl  merit  in  this  cafe,  is  evidently 
the  influence  of  moral  difcernment.  Here, 
ds  in  ati  other  inftance^,  **  the  ultimate 
^  fpring  of  vif  tttous  psraiElice  in  rtwi^ixable 
*'  beings,  /is  the  reafonable  faculty  itfelf, 
"  the  conJUderation  of  duty^  or  the  perception 
'*  of  right :\ 


\  * 
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C   H   A  P.      IX. 


/ 


Of  the  different  Degrees  of  Virtue  and 
Vite^  and  the  Methods  of  efiimating 
them.  Of  difficulties  attending  the 
PraSiice  of  Virtue ^  the  XJfe  of  ^ rial 
in  forming  rea/onable  Beings  to 
Virtue^  and  the  Effentials  of  a  good 
and  bad  CharaEier^ 


THROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  this 
Treatife,  until  the  laft  chapter,  I  had 
confidered  virtue  more  generally  and  ab- 
ftradly ;  its  nature,  foundation,  obligation, 
and  principal  divifions.  I  have,  in  that 
chapter,  confidered  it  more  particularly  in 
its  reference  to  aftual  praflice,  and  the  ca- 
pacities and  wills  of  moral  agents;  and  I 
am  now  to  proceed  in  thus  confidering  it, 
^nd  tp,  explain  the  various  degrees  of  it  in 
"*        '  ^  different 
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different  actions  and  charadters,  atid  to  jfhew 
how  wjcvcompute  them;,  how  far  the  tern*' 
per  fhould  be  formed  by  it ;  and  what  re^^ 
lation  the  faculty  that  perceives  ir  bears  to 
our  other  powers.     ' '  -    ^ 

It  is,  as  (hewn  in  thfe  laft  chapter,  the  i 
reflexion  on  the  ftnefs  dF  an  aftio'n  ^nd  the 
right  of  the  cafe^  that  conftitutes  m^*  liirtuou^ 
and  rewardable.  It  iis  the  intention  to  prao 
tife  virtue,  and  the  influence  which  a  regard 
to  it  has  upon  our  refoltitions,  that  renders  us 
objeds  of  moral  praife  and  eflreem.  And. the 
greater  this  influence  is,  the  greater  muft  we 
account  the  virtue,  and  the  more  mufl:  we 
admire  the  aftion.  Hence  then,  "  the  degree 
^*  of  regard  or  difregard,  of  attachment  or 
^'  the .  want  of  attachment  to  truth-  and 
redlitude  evidenced  by  adions,  is  what  de- 
termines the  judgment  we  make  of  the 
degree  of  moral  good  and  evil  in  them." 
External  aEiions  are  to  be  confidered  as  figns 
of  the  motives  and  views  of  agents.  Wfc 
can,  in  general,  infer  the  latter  from  the 
former  with  fufiicient  certainty.  But  when 
this  happens  to  be  impra6icable,  we  are 
rendered  incapable  of  forming  any  judg- 
ment of  the  iTierit  or  demerit  of  anions. 

Z  3  The 
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The  rule  I  hav^  noW  laid  down/  will  be 
fufficitiitly  proved^:  by  attending  to  the  foU 
lowing  iaift$. 

Doing  a  good  aditm' which  we  have  ftw 
or  fmall  temptations  to  omit,  has  Httie  vir^ 
tUe  in  it ;  for  the  rtga^d  to  virtue  njuft  in- 
deed  be  very  low  in  that  being,  ^  who  wiH 
not  be  engaged  by  it  to  do  a  good  adion, 
whi^h  wiU  coft  hiih  but  little  tro^rble  and 
iexpence>  and  thwaurts  not  feniibly  any  of 
his  natural  defire&^^mWhen  fcculat  intes*^ 
eftj^lote  of  fame,  curlolity,  rcfcntmettt,  or 
any  of  aur  particular  propenficms  donfpire 
with  voTtae  in  exciting  to  an  adli<}n>  it  is  ift 
the  lame  proportion  vittuous  as  the^ppre* 
henfion^^of  its  redtitijideMnfluenca)  to  tt^ 
Iwhichican  never:  be  dccounted  mach/ whdfi 
tbeia^ioa  is  known  io^  fall  In  with  fbd  bent 
^nd  humour  of  orar  ininds  and  the  carreftt 
of  Q«r  {pafiioils.-HWbert  difficulties  vRccur, 
jjiidi  k^MkUx  ia^ereft,  humour,!  vanity,  or  any 
Hof  OUR  inferior  powers- elafh  with  virtue^  the 
'<jRg¥fi?  oi\x  is  ia  propbrtion  to  tfcte  difficuL- 
i%\^  /iirmoqnted,  car  the  nuniber  and  vio- 
;]gficft  pf  ?he  pafliops  i  it  Ovcrcames  .**^ When 
aU,  or  fevjeral  of ;  fclje  different  fpecies  of  vir- 

twejUftifiQ  in  .engdgiog  to  one  atid.the  fame 

action, 


* 
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a^ion,  doing  it,  in  thefe  circumftances,  ar-r 
ues  lefs  virtue,  than  if  it  had  been  done 
rom  the  confiderationor  one  of  them  fmgly, 
1[hus;  any  given,  right  action'  attended 
with  given  difficulties; 'and  performed  with 
equal.  efFeft,  and  fldvs^iiig  merely  from  gra- 
titude, is  more  virtuous,  than  If  alfo  a  re- 
gard  to  Dublick  and  "private  intereft,  to  juf- 
tice  and,  to  veracity  had  required  it,  and 
concurred .  inr  producing  it.  Hence,,  there-  ^ 
fore>  the  virtue  muft  be  gr'eateji  when  any 
fingl$  ipecies  of  it,  when.ev?ry  view  of  what 
1$. decent  and  fit,  evei*y,  decifiop  6f  our  prac- 
tical judgments,  is  Sufficient  to  determine 


'         ^*  ^  *  ^f    L^      » 


VIS  in  ot)pofiti6n  to  all  temptations ;  when 
We.  are  r^feady  to  follow  where-^ever  virtue 
leads  lis,  and  poffefs.  fuch  a  m6ral  lenfibili- 
ty  as  to  fhrink  from  eyery  appearance  of 
wrong,  and  fuch  a  horror  at  guilt  as  to 
dread  atlthe,  approachfeX  tp  it. 

With  refpefi;  tdvicious  ^dlions,  we  may 
obferve  in  general,  that  the  fame  circum- 
ftances which  diminijh  tl^e  virtue  of  any 
aflion,  increafe  the  vice  in  oitiiting  it,  and 
vice  verfa.  The  commiffion  of  an  evil  to 
which  we  have  lirtle  temptation,  though 
there  can  be  but  little  virtue  in  abftaining 

Z  4  from 
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from  it,  is  yet  always  very  criminal ;  for  it 
fliews  very  great  weaknefs  of  the  moral 
principle. — When  an  ^aftion  is  not  at  all 
reflefled  upon  as  evil,  there  can  be  lio  dif- 
regard  to  virtue  fhewn,  and  therefore  no 
guilt  contrafted. — When  an  aftion  is  re- 
fleded  upon  as  evil,  but  the  motives,  to  com- 
mit it  are  very  ftrong  and  urgent,  the  guilt 
attending  the  commiffion  of  it  is  dimipifti- 
ed,  and  all  that  can  be  inferred  is,  not  the 
abfolute^  but  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  virtuous  principle,  or  its  inferiority  in 
ftrength  to  ibme  other  principles. -7- The 
more  deliberately  any  wrong  aftioh  is  done, 
the  more  wicked  it  appears  to  us  ;  becaufc, 
in  this  cafe,  reafon  and  confcience  have  time 
to  gather  their  whole  force,  and  exert  their 
utmoft  ftrength  ^  but  neverthelefs  are  con- 
quered. For  this  reafon,  a  finglc  adl  of 
vice,  when  thus  deliberate  and  wilful,  may 
be  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  a  bad  moral  ftate, 
and  a  fufficient  indication  of  the  whole  moral 
chara6ler  5  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any 
faults  of  furprize,  to  which  the  violence  of 
fudden  paflions  may  fometimes  hurry  men. 
— In  a  word  5  the  greater  the  evil  itfelf  is 

that  a  man  commits  j  the  more  it  contradids, 

•  ^  not 


A 
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nbt  only  his  ideas  of  rectitude,  bat  his  in* 
ftin6liv€  defircs ;  the  greater  number  of  the 
diffefent  kinds  of  moral  obligation  it  vio- 
lates j  the  clearer  his  perception  is  of  wrong 
mit;  the  linger  his  time  for  reflexion  is, 
and  the  kfs  the  number  and  ftrength  of  his 
temptations  are ;  the  greater  vice  is  he 
chargeable  with,  and  the  more  flagrant  is  his 
guilt.  On  the  other  hand/  it  is  evident,  that 
by  increafing  the  number  and  ftrength  of 
temptations,  and  leflening  the  time  for 
reflexion  and  the  fenfe  of  wrong,  the  de^* 
gree  of  guilt  in  an  evil  aflion  will  be  dimi^ 
nifhed ;  and  it  may  by  fuch  caufes  be  re* 
duced  fo  low,  that  all  difapprobation  of  the 
agent  fhall  vaniih. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  may  draw  the 
following  inferences. 

Firjiy  The  difficulties  furmounted  en- 
hancing the  virtue  of  the  character,  no 
otherw/fe  than  as  they  evidence  a  ftrifter  at- 
tachment to  righteoufnefs  and  more  influ- 
ence of  the  virtuous  principle  5  it  is  plain, 
that  they  can  by  no  means  be  ejfential  to 
virtue.  As  long  as  the  degree  of  virtuous 
attachment  is  the  fame,  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther 


eharafter  ramatasrQ^wdijr  mj<«%>    -T3>ft 

Vfidiii  lefs  hindmpcAi|pa&;  wicdJiiortiipp%  bt^ 
paiffions  and  tinnpfir}  sndy .  )>$t.  fiqi^ilyi  vijh 
«aous^  iif  ,h0^>  Jia&  Jit  ;bmL  tlisiti  9tS$<^iQni  ^ 
goodhefe^:  whklk^oold  eogfge  bijft*.  if  b& 
had  the.  fame,  oi^Qtamiii^ ,  m^  %v&^yin^ 
zxiot\faLy  eqjaally;  t(b  maftei!  thi»  i^m9  hiador 
raxice^^  Difficulties  afflidiQComreit^oif ^  ^tb- 
tendtngs  virtue  ^jxi  tbfi  itieans  of  ibewing  (9 
cdiersy  wha  camK)b  &q  smtrifidktffly  c  inl9 
our  hearts,^  whati^&  id  xis,  rand  what  pur  txto^^ 
ftlitemperJra.  li^ud  dkey  have  alib  thp  fxil^ 
lowing  effefis.  ufifuiL  <i)Uiifekcs.  I'bty  avsakfl^ 
our  attention  to  righteou£bdft<  and  goodnej^; 
they  call  forth  the  moral  principle  to  exert 
itfkM  in  a  manner  Bot  other wi&  p6flible>  and 
thus  become  the  means  of  produdog  ife0u^ 
•€r  virtuous  efibds,  and  of  enfcreaiiug  ^%  ^rce 
and.  dominion  of  roafon  withia  us<^  and  ef 
improving  and  confoming  virtuows  babiU  *. 

♦  If  furmouQting  of  difficulties,    or  fubduing  op* 

pofition,  is  not  what  properly  confiituUs  the-  virtue  of  an 
ageat,  it  folJows,  tha^  |ifBirh?r  is  it  wjaj  conftit^tfs 
hi^  merit  ar  rm>ardahlen(fs  j  apy  further  ^hw  as  it  cqay 
be  the  means  of  improving  his  virtue,  and,  at  the  fame 
tinK,  of  diminifliing  the  pre/ent  happinefs  attending  it. 
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— Thefo  atfe  the  ufes  of  the  '6iffknliks  ttrid 
temptations^  attending    virtuons   praQice^ 
but  thftti  it  mull  be  acknowledged 'tlttt,  in 
fomt  rdfp^%  tfeey  are  likewife  the  caufes 
df  very  great  evils.     If  they  are  the  meany 
6i  improving  >^rtue,  they  are  alfo  the  means 
of  owri^bifmtng  and  ruining  it.     If  they 
give  rift  ti>  moral  difcipline,  they  Hkcwife 
6b£lruft  k;  they  produce  moral  depravity, 
and  oecafiwi  all  the  corruptic«is  and  vices 
6f  the  world.    It  would  be  foreign  to  nty 
prefent  purpoft  to  enter  into  an  explana- 
tion of  this  faft.'    I  cannot  however  omit 
digrcffing  fo  far  as  to  obferve,  that  we  can- 
not certainly  fay,  how  far  the  evils  I  have 
mentioned,    might    hive    been    prevented 
among  beings  like  ourfelves,  growing  up 
gradually  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and,  in  the 
ittean  titoe,  under  a  -ftfeceffity  of  acquiring 
fome  habits  or  other;  arid  of  being  guided 
by  inftinSive  prineiples?     Can  vimie  be 
difciplined  and  tried  without  be  endangered^ 
or  endangered v9itho\xth^v\g  fbmetinies  hjff 
Can  we  acquire  any  fecurity  or  confirmation 
in  virtue,  till  we  are  habituated  to  it?  And 
before  the  habit  is  acquired,    and  in  the 
dawn  of  reafon,  muft  there  not  be  the  ha- 
zard of  degenerating  ? 

It 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  faid,  that  $»  order  of 
beings  may  be  fo  made,  and,  in  the  begin-. 
ning- of  their  being?;  fo  circumftaiiced^  that, 
while-,they  are  advancipg  towards  iiEiatunty 
of  reafon,  and  acqiiiring  fufficient  views  of 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  vir±*te  to  keep 
them  fleady  in  the  praftice  of  it,  their  in- 
clinations and  defir^s  fhall  always  coincide 
with  their  tluty,  and  no  habits  be*  liable  to 
be  contra6led  which  are  unfavourable  to  it; 
And.  this,  for  aught  I  know,  may  bepoflible ; 
and,  ,for  this  reafon  and  many  others,  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  tl^e  prefentftate  of  man- 
kind has  a  great  deal  in  it,  which  we  are  not 
capable  of  accounting  for.  It  would  in  truth 
be  very  flrange  if  it  had  not,  or  if  any  objeft 
in  nature  had  not;  confidering  our  ftation 
and  {landing  in  the  uniyerfe  and  the  fhortnefs 
of  our  views.— But,  fee  this  as  it  will,  it  can- 
not be  improper  to  obferve,  that,  as  the 
natures  and  circumftances  of  men,pQw  are, 
had  their  defires  and  their  duty  always  coin^ 
cided,  we  might,  after  much  time  fpent  in 
a  praftice  objeSiively  virtuous,  been  fo  little 
eftablifhed  in  /rz/^  virtue,  and  the  pioral  prin- 
ciple might,  all  the  while,  have  lain  fo  dor^ 
mant,  that,  upon  a  change  in  our  fituation, 

the 
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the  flightcft  temptation  might  have  led  us 
aftray.    But  difficulties  attending  the  dif* 
charge  of  9ur  duty,    and   particular  de- 
fires  drawing  us  contrary  to  it,  have  a  ^ten- 
dency, by  obliging  us  to  a  more  anxious, 
attentive,  and  conftant  exercife  of  virtue, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  accelerate  our  pro- 
grcfs  in  it  and  eftablifli  our  regard  to  it. 
.And  though,  at  firft,  the  virtuous  principle 
may  be  fcarcely  able  to  turn  the  balance  in 
its  own  favour,  or  but  juft  prevail ;  yet 
every  repeated  inftance,  iti  which  the  inward 
Ipring  of  virtue  thus  exerts  its  utmoft  force, 
and  overcomes  oppofition,  gives  new  power 
ta  it  * :  And  it  has  often  actually  happened, 
that  virtuous  men  by  a  courfe  of  virtuous 
ftruggles  and  long  practice  of  fclf-denial, 
fcy  being  accuftomed  to  repel  temptations, 
to  reftrain  appetite  and  to  contemn  fuffer- 
ings,  when  not  to  be  avoided  with  inno- 
cence,   have  gradually  fo  ftrengthened  the 
virtuous  principle  and  cftablifhed  the  fover- 
^ignty  of  confcience  in  themfclves,  that  diffi^ 
culties  have  in  a  manner  vaniflied  y  and  vir- 
tue 


•  See  the  Chapter  on  M^ral  Givernmeni  in  Butler*^ 
Analog. 
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t3K  has  bccoBie  eafy  sod  dcUgI»tfu|^  And  tot 
it  be  well  aajndedi  that  thougl)  t^  is  tlie  pe^ 
jiod  in  which  the  difficviltics  of  fuph  peribn^ 
are  Uafi^  yet  it  is  ji^ib  the  period  in  whkh 
their  virtue  is  greatffi.  The  truth  therefoi*^ 
is,  that  the  difficuUias  a  virtuous  ^gent  roeetj^ 
with  prove,  in  general,  only  the  4efe3s  of 
his  virtue.  Had  he  a  fufficient  degree  of 
virtue,  he  could  meet  with  no  diificukies ; 
and  the  more  of  it  h^  ^oiTefles^  the  lefs  e£- 
fe£l  has  any  given  degree  of  temptation  in 
turning  him  afide  from  it,  or  difturbing  hi; 
refolutions  \  the  more  mailer  he  is  of  every 
inclination  within  him  \  the  leis  relu^ance 
he  feels  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  and 
with  the  more  pleafure  and  ardof  he  ad^ 
heres  to  it. 

How  unreafonabl^  then  is  it  to  zS&xm, 
that  human  virtue  exceeds  that  of  angels, 
becaufe  erf  the  opppfition  it  ?^counters; 
or  to  regard  i|:4s  a.queftion  of  diifiailty^ 
whether  the  exceliepce  of  the  moual  <;ha^ 

radier  of  the  Deity  would  aot  he  f  i^peaf^- 
ed,  if  he  had  within  him  £bnie  j^tipofitipuf 
contrary  to  goodnefs  ? — Can  the  very  circum- 
fiances  which  argue  imperfeSiion  in  virtue^ 
;idd  to  ^he  merit  oi  \t  ?    h%  much  fupc^rior 


tie  B^this-j^'iCg^^Skanf^h^    ^^^ 

»any  difficaltie^,  or  at  ;a{t  a^e£Ud  l>XrCW&s 

which  wt>uldf  put  an^  entire  -cad:  to  ours.  :  As 

much  higher  as  their  reafoaisand iBOTe[per-- 

;£s€l'theirn^ures^^a  much  the  leis-muft  evepy 

.thtng' weigh  with  them,i\viieniet  m'4(^poA- 

-tion  to  virtue;  (o  much  the  more  fei^fible 

theytiHsft  be,  that  nothings  of  Gonibqueiicf , 

;  nothing 'worth  wifliiijig  ifor,  when  compared 

with  virtue,  or.  when  not  to  be  obtained 

^without  •  violating  it. — ^With  refpedl' to  the 

'  Deity  particcdarly ;  fuch  is  the  ^perfoftion  of 

.  his  nature,  and  fuch  his  difcernment  of  the 

'nature,  glory  and  obligation  of  the  eternal 

'  fawS'Of  righteoufnefs  *,.that  nothing  what- 

.  foever  can^comein  competition  with  them, 

or  have  any  tendency  to  draw  him  afide  from 

them. 


*  The  manner'of  fpeaking  here  ufed  concerning  the 

Deity  is  fuitable  lo  ouf  common  wafys  of  conceiving K)f 

'  his  perfeftibhs  ;but  it  is  by  no  means"  ftriftly^roper. 

"It  is  gehef-ally 'indeed  fcarce  poflible  ta  fpe^k  otherwif© 

''than  improperly  of  htm.     He  that  afpproves' the  fenti- 

"  ments  on  this  fubje<a',  which  h^ve  been  delivered  ih'thc 

fifth  chapter,  (and  which  will  be  more  fully  explairtcd 

in  the  Diflerta'tion  at  the  end'  of  this  Treatife)  nrtajr 

'eafily  corredl  by  ^them  all   fucK  forms   of  expreffionj 

**  Whenevei:  they  occur. 
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them. '  His  moral  excellence  cbnfifts  in  fuch 
a  degree  of  purity  or  holihefs,  as  renders 
him  incapable  of  being  tempted  to  evil,  artd 
raifcs  him  infinitely  above  all  poffibility  cjf 
a  biafs  to  deviate  from  vsrhat  is  right-  To 
fuppofe  fuch  a  biafs  in  him,  is*  to  fuppofc 
him  of  finite  and  derived  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs.  If  he  prevails  over  it,"^  but  ofily  iii  a 
limited  degree,  or  fo  that  fome  backward- 
nefs  is  left,  it  will  follow,  that  he  is  not 
completely  good  *.  If  he  prevails  over  it  in- 
finitely or  perfe6lly,  fo  that  no  relujflf^ancc 
remains  and  no  proportion  exifts  between  its 
influence  and  the  influence  of  moral  refti- 
tude ;  this  will  be  the  fame  as  to  have  no  fuch 
biafs,  or  to  meet  with  no  oppofition.  So 
apparent  is  it,  that  the  fuppofition  of  difficul- 
ties 

*  What  is  here  faid,  may  be  illuftrated  by  ft^bftitut- 
ing  power  in  the  room  of  virtue^  and  comparing  the  op- 
pofition the  latter  may  meret  with,  to  that  which  the 
former  may  meet  with,  in  producing  any  particular 
cfFefts^  The^tfwrr  of  a  being  is  the  fame,  whether  it 
meets  with  any  oppofitipn  or  not.  The  difficulties  it 
finds,  in  overcoming  oppofition,  prove  in  general  only 
its  weakncfs  :  The  greater  the  power  is,  the  lefs  diffi- 
culty it  muft  find  in  producing  any  given  effeft ;  and, 
when  fuppofcd  infinite,  as  in  the  Deity,  the  very  no- 
tion of  difficulty.and  oppofition  becomes  a  contradi^ion* 
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ties  attending  the  perfcfl:  goodnefs  of  the 
Deity  (or  of  difpofitions  in  him  contrary  to 
reditudc)  by  which  it  may  at  firft  fight  feem, 
that  his  moral  perfeftibn  would  be  increaf- 
cd,  overthrows  it.^ — But,  in  truth,  we  know 
not  what  we  fay,  when  wc  talk  in  this  man- 
ner, or  make  fuppofitions  of  this  fort.  In 
a  neceflary  and  fimple  nature  there  can  be  no 
jarring  principles.  It  is  fuppofing  a  contra* 
didion  to  fuppofe,  that  a  being,  who  is 
purCy  original^  infinite  reafony  can  poffefs 
any  tendencies  repugnant  to  reafon^  or  any 
that  do  not  coincide  with  it,  and  refolve 
themfelves  into  it. 

From  thefe  obfervations  alfo  it  appears, 
that  what  has  been  faid  of  the  extenuation 
of  guilt  by  th?  ftrength  of  temptations,  muft 
be  underftood  with  fome  reftriclions.  For 
that  temptations  are  ftrong^  may  argue  no- 
thing more,  than  that  our  power  of  refin- 
ance is  weak  j  that  the  fpring  of  virtue  (the 
contrary  force  in  our  minds  which  fhould 
repel  them)  is  relaxed  or  broken.  How 
wretched  an  excufe  then  for. vice  is  this,  as 
it  is  frequently  pleaded  ?  To  what  do  temp- 
tations commonly  owe  their  ftrength,  but. 
to  ftrong  evil  habits  the  guilty  perfon  has 

A  a  contracted. 
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ecmtra£ied^  and  the  low  and  languKhing  ftatis 
of  hia  moral  powers  ?.   And  how  abfurd  ia 
\t  to  make  the  want  of  virtue  a  plea  for  the 
want  of  Yirtuei  and  to  jaflify  guilt  by  gi:nlt ) 
«r<-*However  >  thoi^h  the  Idea  afitxcd  to  the 
term  greats  when  appfied  to  temptations^ 
like  the  fame  idea  when  applied  to  bodies, 
be  wholly  relative,  or  the  refute  of  a  compa« 
rifon  between  our  moral  and  our  other  prin- 
ciples }  yet  there  are  undoubtedly  different 
degrees  of  temptation,  and  fome  cc^Keivable 
by  us,  for  which  no  human  virtue  could  be 
a  match.    And  though  our  liablenefs  to  be 
overcome  by  any  temptations,  arifes  from 
tfie  imperfeftion  of  human  virtue;  yet,  as^ 
all  temptations  are  far  from  equal,  being 
overcome  by  fome  of  them  may  argue  far 
lefs  defed  of  virtue,  than  being  overcome 
by  others ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
their  extenuating  guilt.    No  one,  for  in^ 
ftance^  will  fay,  that  a  crime  committed 
throu|^hfear  of  immediate  torturer  and  death, 
impttes  equal  guilt  with  the  fame  crime 
committed  to  avoid  a  fli^t  inconvenience* 

Seccndfy^  We  may  remark,  that  what  has 
been  faid  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  prcfcnt  en- 

.      quiry. 
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quiry^  has  little  or  ncv  relatioa  to  the  quef^ 
tioa,  whether  there  are  any  different  degjiees 
bS  ofy'e^ive  right  and  wrong  in  adionjj,,  and 
ideter mines  nothing  concerning  it.  Thoagb 
there,  were  no  different  degrees  of  right  and 
wrong  in  this  ienifei  though  theie.  charac- 
ters were  fuppofed  to  be  abfolute  and  conx-* 
pkteii  or  not  at  all,  in  every  fingle  obje6t  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  there  would  fti  11  be 
the  fame  room  left  for  an  infinite  variety  of 
degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  merit  iand 
guilt  m  agsutsi  and  alfo  in  aSiions,  confukr- 
cd,  not  in  their  abjhlute  and  abfiraii  fenfe^ 
but  relatively  to  the  intentions  and  views  of 
reafonable  beings,  or  as  Jigns  and  effeSfs^  of 
their  regard  to  abfoluU  ^virtue  *;  It  is  tbua 
mod  eommonly  we  confider  adtions^  and 
tiiis.  is  the;  true  fburce  and  meaning  of  the 
different    degrees    of    commendation    and  t 

A  a  z  blame, 

•  This.  diftinSion  has,  I  believe,  been  greatly  over- 
looked in  the  difpute  I  have  here  in  view.  An  ingeni- 
«tts  writer,  in  proving  the  inequality  of  good  and  bad 
sidHpns,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  Sioicksy  plainly  means  their 
inequality  in  this  laft  fenfe ;  and,  one  would  think,  t)\e 
fStoicis  could  never  mean  feriouily  to  affert  their  equa- 
lity in  any  other,  than  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes.  See 
Mr.  Qrovis  S^ftcm  of  Moral  Philofiphyy  p.  26z#  ^e. 
Vol.  L    Sec  alfo  C/f.Parad. 
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blame,  of  praife  and  cc»{urc  wc  befto\v 
upon  them,  and  of  the  various  appellations 
and  phrafes  by  which  thefe  are  fignified. 
And  though,  fometimes,  we  fpeak  of  actions 
as  being,  in  the  former  fenfe,  more  or  lefs 
right  or  wrong  \  this,  perhaps,  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  in  much  the  fame  manner  with  the 
greater  or  lefs  rations  of  mathematicians,  or 
with  the  different  degrees  of  equality  and 
inequality  in  quantities. 

Thirdly^  It  rtiay  be  worth  obferving,  how 
very  deficient  Dr.  Hutcbefons  manner  of 
compudng  the  morality  of  aftions  is  *.  For 
this  purpofe  he  gives  us  this  general  Canon. 
"  The  virtue  is  as  the  moment  of  good  pro- 
**  duced,  diminifhcd  or  increafed,  by  the 
"  private  intereft  concurring  with  or  oppof- 
"  fing  it,  divided  by  the  ability."  This 
plainly  takes  for  granted,  as  all  his  fubfe* 
quent  rules  likewife  do,  that  benevolence  is 
the  whole  of  virtue ;  and  that  no  aftion  di- 
rected merely  to  private  happinefs,  or  by 
which  any  thing  is  intended,  bcfides  fome 

over- 

*  Vid.  Enquiry  concerning  Moral  Goid  and Evil^  ScS.  3. 
Art.  ii^and  Se£l.  7.  Art.^tf  >  -     -•  .^ 
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overbalance  of  public  good,  can  be,  in  any 
degree,  virtuous.  How  very  maimed  fuch 
an  idea  of  virtue  is,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fhew.  Some  of  the  noblefl:  adts  of  virtue 
and  worft  adts  of  wickednefs,  may  be  thofc 
which  have  only  ourfelves,  or  the  Deity,  for 
their  objefts  j  and  many  relating  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, which,  not  being  viewed  as 
the  means  of  any  moment  of  good  or  of 
mifery,  muft,  according  to  the  foregoing 
canon,  be  wholly  indifFerent.-^If,  inftead  of 
benevolence^  we  fubftitute,  in  the  rules  he  has 
given,  regard  to  rigbt^  or  attachment  to  vir^ 
tue  and  duty^  they  will,  I  think,  be  in  the 
mainjuft. 

Fourthly^  We  may  further  obfervc,  that 
the  reafon,  which  has  been  fometimcs  given 
for  the  greater  amiablenefs  of  feme  good  ac*^ 
tions  than  others,  namely,  their  being  more 
free,  cannot  be  juft.  It  is  very  improper 
to  fpeak  of  degrees  of  natural  libferty  and 
neceffity.  Between  being  the  efficient  of  an 
cfFeft,  and  not  the  efficient  j  between  de- 
termining ourfelves,  and  not  determining 
ourfelves  ;  between  agency  and  its  contrary, 
there  feems  no  conceivable  medium.  Every 
zQl  of  volition  I  am  confcious  of,  if  my  a£t, 

A  a  3  muft 
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tnuft  be  eAtii'dy  te/w;,  .and  i:annot  be  t&ow 
or  lefs  mine^  It  ts  116  ol^ed^cm  to  tkk^ 
tfaait  two  or  three  or  any  number  of  cauits 
snay  concur  in  producing  one  and  theiaBal$ 
effect:  For  tljen  each  noautie  has  k^  cfwa 
pioperilisare  of  tbecflSbfl  toprodiace,  wrhkh 
tills  caufc  alone  prodifices,  and  which  it 
would  he  abfurd  to  fay,  !hc  was  helped  to 
prodwce.—^Befides^  Toitanjtary  d:eteriBi|iatigfa 
is  not  a  complex  anxj  compounded,  hu{ 
iknple  cfFeS:,  which  adihits  not  of  more  than 
jone  caafe  or  principle,  it  being  4  <:Qntrar 
<ii£tion  to  fiippofc,  that  the  dtt^minatida 
*of  a  heing  may  be  partly  iis^  aod,  partly 
another  s. 

But  waving  this^  let  us  turn  our  thoughts 
to  wliat  will  be  more  cafily  tender  Apod,  and 
.-confider,  tlii^t,  by  the  neceffity  which  is  feid 
to  diminifli  the  merit  of  good  aAion«,  muft 
be  meant,  not  a  natural  (which  yvo«W  take 
away  the  whole  idpa  of  adion  qrnd  will)  feut 
a  a^ris?/  nepeflity,  or  fiich  as  arifes  from  thf 
influence  of  motives  and  affeftionis  on  the 
ipniind  j  or  th^t  certair^ty  of  determi«ing  on^ 
way,  whicJi  may  take  place  vppn  ^f^fi<^ 
tion  of  certain  views,  circumftance$»  and 
principles  of  an  agent.  Now,  it  is  undenir 
able,  ^hat  the  vpry  gi^cateft  tiopdCty*  xi  this 
■  '■    fort 
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fort  is  cdnftftent  with,  nay,  is  implied  in, 
the  idea  of  the  Dioft  perfect  and  meritorious 
virtue ;  and,  confequently,  can  by  no  means 
leflbfi  it  **  The  more  confidently  we  may 
depend  on  a  being's  doing  an  a6lion,  when 
convinced  of  its  propriety,  whatever  obftacles 
may  lie  in  his  way  5  that  is,  the  more  effi- 
cacious and  unconquerable  the  influence  of 
tonfcience  is  within  him,  the  more  amiable 
we  nluft  think  him. — In  like  manner,  the 
moil  abandoned  and  deteftable  ftate  of  wick- 
ednefs  implies  the  greateft  neceflity  of  fin- 
fting>  and  the  greateft  degree  of  moral  im- 
potence. He  is  the  molt:  vicious  man,  who 
\%  m^ft  enflaved  by  evil  habits,  or  in  whom 
tappetite  has  gained  fo  far  the  afcendant,  and 
the  rtg^rd  to  virtue  and  duty  i$  fo  far  weak- 
ene4i  that  we  can,  at  any  time»  with  ce^^ 

A  a  4  tainty 

^  If,  when  it  i$  faid,  that  a  virti^ous  a^ion  is  more 

amiable  the  left  nepeflary  it  is,  the  me^^ing  be,  that  it 

will  be  more  amiable  the  lefs  the  ageot  is  urged  to  it  by 

ipftindive  deiires,  or  apy  motives  diftini^  from  virtu«- 

0U9  ones  ;  this  will  be  very  true.     But  then^  what  in* 

crea&s  the  virtue  of  the  aSion  in  this  cafe,  is  not  the 

inere  tirCUmftance  of  its  being  lefs  iieceflary,  but  its 

l^roc^ing  more  from  the  influenee  of  love  to  virtue  1 

ugl-ee^bly  to  what  jbgs  \i^n  f>i^fervc4  in  the  b<giliniii{ 
•f  i:Jws  9baj)tef . 
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tainty  fortel,  that  be  will  do  evil  when 
tempted  to  it.  Let  me  therefore,  by  the 
way,  remark,  that  every  idea  of  liberty  muft 
be  very  erroneous,  which  makes  it  incon* 
fiftent  with  the  moft  abfolute  and  com- 
plcte  certainty  or  neccflity  of  the  kind  I  have 
now  taken  notice  of,  or  which  fuppofes  it 
to  overthrow  all  fteadinefs  of  character  and 
conduft.  The  greateft  influence  of  motives 
.  that  can  rationally  be  conceived,  or  which 
it  is  poflible  for  any  one  to  maintain,  with** 
out  running  into  the  palpable  and  intoler- 
able abfurdity  of  making  them  pbyfical  effi- 
cients and  agents^  can  no  way  affedt  liberty. 
And  it  is,  furely,  very  furprifing,  that  our 
vioft  willing  determinations  fhoyld  be  ima- 
gined to  have  moil  of  the  appearance  of  not 
proceeding  Uq^  •  ourfehes  ^  or,  that  what  a 
man  does  with  the  fulled  confent  of  his 
will,  with  the  leaft  reluftance,  and  the 
greateft  defire  and  refolution,  he  fhould,  for 
this  very  reafon,  be  fufped^d  not  to  do 
freely^  that  is,  not  to  do  at  all. 

Again;  from  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  various  degrees  of  virtue 
and  merit  in  a6lions,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  eftimate  them,  we  may  fee 

why. 
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why,  **  when  we  judge  calmly  and  impar- 
•*  tially,"  we  form  much  the  fame  judgment 
of  good  aflions  afFedting  flrangers,  that  we 
.do  of  thofe  affeding  ourfelves  or  friends ; 
and  alfo,  why  our  efteem  of  an  agent  is  ne- 
ver the  lefs,  though  he  has  no  oppOrtunU 
tics  for  exerting  his  virtue,  or  thpugh  his 
good  endeavours  may  produce  e£Fe6ls  con- 
trary to  thofe  he  defigned.  There  is  no  ac- 
count to  be  given  of  thcfe  fads,  if  virtue  be 
(what  it  muft  be  if  we  owe  our  ideas  of  it  to 
an  implanted  fenfe)  no  more  than  a  parti«» 
cular  kind  of  agreeable  feeling  or  fenfation : 
For  it  feems  plain  upon  this  fuppoiition, 
that  the  fenfible  pleafure  or  imprellion  be- 
ing, in  the  cafe  I  have  mentioned,  fo  much 
.magnified  or  leflened,  our  conceptions  of 
thfe  degree  of  virtue  muft  alio  be  proportion- 
ably  varied :  Whereas  the  account  here 
given,  affords  us  a  ftable  and  fixed  rule  of 
judgment,  and  (hews  us  the  objedl  concern- 
ing which  we  judge  to  be  real  and  deter- 
nxinate  in  itfelf,  and  unchangeably  the  fame» 
whatever  our  apprehenfions  of  it  may  be, 
and  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  con- 
template it  ^«    But  the  notion  of  virtue  I 

have 

*  Spc  Chap.  I.  &ea.  3., 


Mve.AitfntftoAed,  makea  it  jdan^f  no  oty«i% 
i»f  any  ratbn^.  eftimatc,  lfiav«6  ^o  fixed 
AandArd.  of  it>  and  implies  that  all^pprof 
,J«$nfi0fts  of  it  ftri9  ^quaUy  juft.  t  no  maa, 
3vbii#  j  be  «i[pi«ir««  truly  wbM  b6  fNliw 
4r  ::lbe'  emotion  accompanying  his  obier* 
'^ifti<>Q  of  a  particular  i^ionor  character, 
i)^g  capabie  of  pronouncing  any  thing 
syrong  cootoerning.the  morality  or  immorf^ 
-iily  of  it  *.  He  may,  it  is  i;rufi«  «rr  with 
(Te^ei^  to  the  quantity  of  |;ood  produtied, 
4f  the  ^e^^s  of  kind  afie<3ioti  iofliMyiiting 
tbfi  Q^ent ;  but  tbefe  ^re  propedy^  by  tbi« 
,icbieil6«  ttfelff  as  difibrent  from  Vfriutt  % 
-tbie  .Qftufe  is  different  from  ibe  t^ed,  or  ^ 
<ertatii  tajUbes  ai«  ditferent  fr^  ibe  motiofi 
And  textures  of  the  fubllances  Adducing 
4b«to. 

.1  ha.ve  added  the  reftrsdion;  "  when  *e 
f*  judge  calmly  and  impartiaUjr,''  becaufe  it 

■....■  is 
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•  «<  l^e  dfftifidiQn  ^  «)or$J  g0o4  adid  evil  is  fornix 
^^  €(1  01)  the  pleafure  or  pain^  which  refults  from  the 
^^  view  of  ^ny  fentlment^  pr  chjaraiSleri  and  as  IhAt 
1^*  phaftiye  Of  piin  ctnntJt  ^  imkptjwn  tto  Ae  p^riSih 
«^  Wl((x  feels  it»  it  Solldws^  that  there  is  jttfiTomvfh 
^^  vite  or  virtue  in  any  charaifler,  as  every  one  places 
*^  in  it,  and  that  it  is  ijmppf&ble,  in  this  particular,  wi 
•*  can  ever  be  miftaken."'  Sec  Mr.  Hun^U  Tv^^ff  ^f 
fluman  I{afun^  VpJ.  IIL  pa^e  154, 


\ 
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Is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  that  the  caufes  I 
have  raentiDned,  do  frequently  pervert  and 
mtfleadour  Judgments.  The  partiality  of  per^ 
ions  to  oDffelves  is  always  apt  to  biafs  our 
jud^cnts  in  their  favour,  and  to  enhance 
pur  good  opinion  of  them ;  while  a  ftranger^ 
a  competitor,  an  adverrfary,  or  a  perfon  of  4 
difierent  religious  pejfuafion,  can  often  be 
hardly  allowed  to  have  any  thing  good  in 
him.  In  like  manner,  to  an  enterprise  which 
has  proved  unfuccefsful,  or  iffued  in  harm 
inileadof^good,  "We  cannpt  eafily'give  thofe 
cocnsnendattons  which  it  may  really  de^ 
fcrve ;  as,  on  the  c<mtrary,  the  happy  con- 
^quences  of  ^n  undertaking,  efpecially 
we  ourielves  or  thofe  related  to  us  ihare  ha 
4hem,  have  a  tcndent:y,  by  intcrefting  our 
^ffe^Elions,  to  engage  us  to  afcribe  much 
greater  merit  to  it  than  it  may  truly  have« 
Againft  thejle  and  the  like  fpurces  of  falfqf 
ludgment^  hy  which  wc  are  {q  very  liable 
to  be  infenfibly  led  aftray,  we  ought  care«- 
.fully  to  guard  oyrfelves,  if  w?  would  keep 
disbar  of  the  inconceivable  mifchiefs  ariling 
from  party  attachments;  efcape  the  (ad 
effefts  of  following  a  blind  guide,  and  fee 
characters  and  men  juft  as  they  are.  We 
IJiguld  attend  tq  the  (itiiation  ;n  which  wc 
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are  placed,  and  the  ftate  and  temper  of  mind 
in  which  we  view  objcdls,  ftady  to  make 
proper  allowances  for  them,  and  remember 
that  the  degree  of  approbation  or  blame  due 
to  an  aftion^  is  determined  by  fomewhat 
more  iledfaft  than  private  paffion,  variable 
impreflions,  or  cafual  confequences ;  and 
that  the  true  defert  of  a  chara£ter  is  never 
altered  by  the  mere  circumftances  of  our  in* 
tereft  in  it»  or  rdation  to  it. 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  foun- 
dation of  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  actions,  and  ftated  the  principles  and 
rules  by  which  we  judge  of  them ;  it  will  be 
iifeful  next  di(lin6lly  to  coniider  what  is  re* 
quifite  to  conflitute  an  agent  properly  a  wr- 
tuom  agent,  or  to  give  his  charaher  this  de- 
nomination rather  than  the  contrary; 

All  beings,  who  have  any  idea  of  moral 
good,  muft  have  an  affeftion  to  it,  which 
cannot  fail,  more  or  lefs,  to  influence  their 
anions  and  temper.~-It  is  not  conceivable 
that  a  reafonabk  creature  fhould  be  void  of 
all  regard  to  reafon  and  its  didlates ;  that  he 
ihould  want  all  notion  of  the  diftinftion 

which 
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which  we  cJcprefs  when  we  fay,  **  this  is  to 
^*  be  done,  or  that  is  not  to  be  dpne ;"  or  that, 
having  fuch  a  percepmon  efTential  to  his  na-* 
ture,  and  always  prefent  with  him,  it  ihould 
ever  become  ivbolly  inefEcacious.—— Nor, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  can  a  reafohable  being 
^ave  any  tendencies  within  him  contrary  to 
reditude.  I  mean,  he  can  have  no  averfioti 
to  redtitude  as  fuch,  or  tendency  to  wrong /» 
wrong.— The  former  cannot  be  fuppoied 
without  fuppofmg  the  entire  deftrudion  of 
the  intelligent  powers. of  the  being;  and  tlic 
very  idea  of  the  latter  is  felf-repugnant  and 
contradictory.  In  other  words;  there  can 
be  no  being  fo  corrupt  as  that  the  unreafon- 
ablenefs  of  an  action,  that  is,  his  feeing  rca- 
fon  againjl  it,  (hall  be  to  him  a  ttzionfor 
or  not  a  reafon  againjl  doing  it :  Or,  whole 
regard  to  truth  and  right  fhall  not  at  ieafl: 
have  weight  enough  to  turn  the  fcale  when 
even,  and  be  fufficient  to  render  it  certain^ 
that  he  will  determine  agreeably  to  them, 
when  he  has  no  temptation  to  violate  them; 
nothing  to  divert  or  miflead  him ;  nothing 
to  incline  or  biafs  him  any  other  way. 

Thefe  things  then  not  being  poflible,  and 
roaking  no  part  of  the  idea  of  an  evil  cha- 

ra<5ter. 
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*a6ler,  it  fhauld  be  rcmcmbcrecf,  that  thtf 
iburces  of  dll  vice  are  our  inferior  propcnfi^ 
tres  and  appefttes^  whiKrb,  though  in  them^ 
:felvei^  natural,  innocent,  and  u&ful,  caiv*' 
not  but,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  on  many  oc- 
casions,  interfere  with  reafon,  and  remain 
to  influence  U5>  as  wett  when  they  cannM  bd 
lawfully  gratified,  as  when  they  can.  HcneS 
it  comes  to  pa(s,  that  we  often  acraaU^  de* 
viate;  and  that  the  reflefting  principle  ii 
found  in  men  in  all  degrees  of  proportion 
to  their  inftin^ive  powers  and  defircs.  Its 
rightful  place  in  the  mind  is  that  of  fuperi- 
ority  to  all  thcfe  powers  and  defires,  and  of 
abfolute  dominion  overthem^  In  the  natuix 
of  it  is  implied  (to  fpeak  after  Dr.  Butler) 
that  it  belongs  to  it,  in  all  cafes,  to  examine, 
judge,  decide,  direft,  command,  and*  for- 
bid ;  that  it  Ihould  yield  to  nothing  what^ 
foever ;  that  it  ought  to  model  and  fuperin- 
tend  our  whole  lives  ;  and  that  every  motion 
and  thought,  every  affe(5i:ionand'defire,ftiould 
be  fubje(5ted  conftantly  and  wholly  to  its  in- 
fpeftion  and  influence.  So  intimate  to  men 
is  reafon,  that  a  deliberate  refbluticn  not  to 
be  governed  by  it,  is  fcarcely  poffible  ;  and 
that,  even  when  urged  by  pallion  and  ap- 
petite, 
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p«tUe»  they  can  ieldotn  ovQwedfy  codtn^fti 
it»  or  in  any  inftaace  break  loqif  ftpnt  ix$^ 
guidance,  without  the  help  of  diihoneft  art 
and  fophiftry ;  without  many  painful  wink- 
ings at  the  lights  and  haf4  ftragglm  t»apa<le 
the  force  of  convtdion  ^  without  fkvtdion&f 
fearching  for  excufes  and  palliatives,  and 
thus  making  fomc  fhift  to  throw  a  cloud  be- 
fore their  ^y«s,  to  reconcile  theeijfelves  to  thfl 
guilty  praflice,  hide  its  deformity,  aoid  de- 
ceive thetnfelves  into  an  opinion  of  its  war- 
rantablenefs  or  innocence  in  tbeir  cxrcumT 
dances.    How  plainly  m^  we  hence  karat 
how  great  the  force  of  reafon  is ;  how  fbve* 
reign  and  unfurmountable  it  is  in  its  na- 
ture; how  it  adheres  to  us  when  we  are 
endeavouring  to4:aft  it  off;%  2mA  what  fway 
it  will,  in  ibme  manner  or  other,  have  m 
.  our  mindis,  do  what  we  v^ill  to  obfcurc,  abufc, 
or  fubvert  it. 

The  efTential  pte-eminence  now  observed 
to  belong  to  the  reafonable  faulty,  is  What 
ought  chiefly  to  be  confidcred,  in  ftttfing 
the  true  idea  of  human  native  *.    It  proves 

to 

^  The  faumaa  mind  would  appear  ta  have  lUtl^  oti$r 
or  OQAfift«i(^  in  i^,  were  we  ta  coafidcr  it  zs,  only  a 

fyftcm 
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to  .US,  beyond  contradidion,  that  the  ori^ 
ginal,  proper,. and  found  ftateof  our  na« 
:  tures, 

*  • 

ft 

fyftem  of  paffions  and  affe'flionS)  which  are  continually 
drawing  us  diiSrerent  ways^  without  any  thing  at  the 
head  of  them  to  govern  them,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  which^ 
for  the  tipie  neceflarily  determines  the  conduct.     But 
this  is  far  from  being  its  real  fiate^     It  has  a  factilty  ef- 
fential  to  it,  to  which  every  power  within  it  is  fubje&-» 
cd,  the  proper  office  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  all, our  particular  a£Fedions,  to  point  out 
to  us  when  and  how  far  every  one  of  them  ihall  or  fhall 
liot  be  gratified^  and  to  determine  which,  in  all  cafes  of 
competition,  fhall  give  way.  This  faculty  is  our  J^ra/ 
faeultyj  and  it  is  therefore  the  reference  of  all  within  us  to 
this  faculty,  that  gives  us  the  true  idea  of  human  nature. 
This  fupremacy  of  the  moral  faculty,  I  have  obferved. 
Is  implied  in  the  idea  of  it ;  but  we  have  alfo  ^  demon- 
ftration  of  iCfrom  fzGt :  For  whereas  the  leaji  violation 
of  this  faculty,  in  compliance  with  all  our  other  powers 
in  conjunction,  would  give  us  pain  and  fhame  y  the 
greateji  violation,  on  the  contrary,  of  our  other  powers, 
in  compliance  with  this^  is  approved  by  us ;  nay,  the 
more  we  contradiC^  our  other  powers  in   compliance 
with  it,  and  the  greater  facrifice  we  make  of  their  en;^ 
joyments  and  gratifications  to  it,  the  more  we  are  pleaf* 
cd  with  ourfelves,  and  the  higher  inward  fatisfa£tion 
and  triumph  we  feel. — See  Dr.  Butlerh  Sermons  oA 
Human  Nature^  and  the  Preface.  I  find  alfo  Dr.  Hutcbe-' 
Jon^  in  his  Syflem  of  Moral  Philofophy^  afferting  to  the 
fame  purpofe  that  our  moral  faculty,  or,  as  he  calls  it» 
the  Moral fenfe^  is  the  •*  diie^ingcpxiiiciple  within  u«i 

«•  deftincd 
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natures,  is  that  in  which  this  faculty,  this 
thdr  dijUnguiJhing  and  pre-eminent  part,  is 

B  b  indeed, 

*'  deftined  to  command  all  our  other  powers  j  and  that 

the  detire  of  moral  excellence  is  the  fupreme  deter- 

*    minatioh  or  atfeaion  of  our  minds,  and  different  from 

**  allour  ktndaffemomr  See  p.  6i,  t^,  68,  70,  77,  &c. 

Though  I  entirely  approve  thefe  fcntiments,  I  can- 
not help  detaining  the  reader  while  I  make  a  kya  ra- 
marks,  in  order  to  Ihew  him  how  difficult  it  is  to  re- 
concile them  with  this  writer's  other  fentimenu  of  vir- 
tue. It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  been  more 
explicit  on  this  fubje<a,  and  explained  himfelf  more 
particularly.;  Had  he  done  this,  he  would,  I  fancy, 
either  not  have,  writ  in  this  manner,  or  given  a  different 
account,  of  th«  nature  of  moral  approbation,  and  of  bur 
moral  faculty. 

^  If  Moral  apprelatien  be  oHiy  a  kind  of fublimer  fonfa-- 
tuny  ot  ^ /pedes  ,0/ mental  t^e^  it  can  furely  have  no 
influence  on  our  purpofes  and  aaibns ;  much  lefs  can 
It  have  fuch  influence,,  as  to  he  the  fupreme  and  com- 
Bianding  principle  within  us.  The  Moral fenfe  is  pro- 
perJy  .the,  determination  in  our  natures  to  he  pleafed  or 
diO)lea(ed  with  anions  proceeding  from  certaiir  motives 
It  therefore  always  fuppofe?  fpme  diftinft  motives,  and 
can  never  be  itfdf  a  fpring  of  adion.  Is  it  not  then 
V/bnderful  to  find  .this  very  ingenious  and  able  writer 

"T'V.  ^°  ''''"  ^^  ^^  ^°'"= '"  ''•«  •  JllHftratiom  m  the 
Moral  Senfi,  confounding  fenfit  with  in/HnUti^,  con- 

*  •  .  f 

trary 
•  Sec  Chap.  I.         '      ' 
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indeed,  (or  as  to  its  efFeft  on  the  lift  and 
temper)  prt  ^eminent  ^  and  all  the  other  powers 

and 

trarjr  to  wKat  the  terjr  tdes  of  the  Moral fenfij  as  he  feems 
to  have  explained  it,  admits  of,  reprefenting  it  as  a 
diftind  Q>ring  of  condufl  in  the  mind,  talking  of  its 
f$rc€  atiS  €jfort$  wkbin  «i,  its  reeommendingj  imjoiningp 
controulingi  and  governing  ♦,  nay,  fetting  it  up  as  the 
fiveriign  direSier  of  our  afft&ions  and  aSfions^  faperior 
even  to  BenevoUnce.  This  can  be  confiflent  and  proper 
on  no  other  fuppoikion,  than  that  our  Moral  faculty 
is  theilTnderftanding,  amd  that  moral  approbation  im* 
plies  in  it  the  perception  of  truth^^  or  the  dilcernment 
of  a  real  character  of  a^ons* 

Again ;  what  is  Moral  excellence?  On  the  principles 
1  am  confiderihg,  it  muft  mean,  either  tbofe  afFedioiis 
a^d  a&ions  themfelves  to  which  tee  give  the  denomina^ 
tion  oi  excellent  J  or  that  grateful  fenjdtion^  of  Whicby 
when  obferved,  tiiey  are  the  occafionsv-^If  it  iheans 
the  forriier,  or,  in  other  wo^ds,  the  having  and  eicercif- 
iiig  a^  toteniive  and  ardent  benevolence  $  how  ciin  the 
defiffo  6f  it  be  different  ftotti  benevolence  ?  HoW  can^ 
It  be,  to  Dr.  HutAefom  iays 4l  i^,  t  in  amtier  (ftder  ofaf-^ 
fgffions  ?— If  it  means  the  latter,  how  can  it  be  proper 
to  fpeak  of  the  defire  aind  love  of  it  f  Can  the  deiire  of 
the  reUjh  we  have  for  particular  obje<!Els^  as  diflindl  from 
|be  defire  of  the  objeAs^he^felvesy  mean  any  thlng^^ 

ibefides 

■  .     '  '  ' 

^  ^tohifUorafHrhJifl^^    .  .      - 
.    f  ibid.  p.  70*  —  Stc  aHo  fJh  Preface  by  the  excelltat  Dr^ 
tfeeciman,  p*  44,  &;c*  ^  .  „ 
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|o4  priiicipl#€  9i\e  «>b«4ifint  to  itwrrrNoisr 
Vfif^^f  '^n  ft^^l/iifli  h  this  ftatt  icitomd 
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MRdes  tke  ^kfere  of  ehjoying  tHe  pkafures  attending  it ; 
and  can  it  therefore  inAu^irce  our  adicms  any  other- 
kfUi  than  by  means  of  feif-h)tre  i  In  (hort,  it  muft 
ftp()ear^  1  A^uld  chink^  to  every  one^  very  abfard  xb 
fpcaic  of  the  4elk«  of  Moral  e^dlence,  to  foppofe  m 
ic|ii&^  imfn6d>iate  dei^Kminavioh  to  Moral  good  ii/Hf^  and 
^  aficl-ibe  ft  cdrnman^ng  power  to  the  faculty  wliich 
^^c^ives  k,  if  MortA  gpoi^  or  Mord  txaHince^  fignifies 
43odiing  diftinft  'from  a  feeling  of  the  iearf^  or  nothixio; 
Abfolate  aiM  iimmiKaMe  and  iodependent  of  the  mind. 
ilc  is  Howt^r  fome  ihdication  of  the  truth  on  this  fiib- 
jed,  tikat  Aofei  widi  whofe  fentiments  it  is  jncoi\fif{* 
<ikt^  (find  'tfcenaifc^ves  led  infehfibly  to  write  and  tbink 
•dF  oiir  moral  fartttky,  l(or  the  fen4e  of  duty  and  moral 
;iexQcMeiice)  as  the  ultimate  land  fuf)reme  guide  of  pur 
&£Uons.  N6r  can  it  be  eafy  for  any  one  who  wS!rekik« 
teuae  itbis  mat^^  ^iiot  to  feel  that  it  is  unavoidable  lo 
jcotteeive  this  <to  4>e  indeed  the  cafe,  and  that  theii- 
.fere  oveiy  account  of  morality  muft  \t  falle  that  im- 
plies the  contrary, 

Ohce  morei  Our  moral  facujty.  Dr.  liutchefon^ 
vre  fifid,  acknowledges  to  be  the  fupretne  coqpn^nd- 
iiig  -power  within  us»  ;But  can  there  bp  a  higher 
f)ower  in  a  reafonable  bein^  than  r^fpn  ?  ^^  ^s  $his 
power  a  fenfe  ?  How  ftraBgc  would  this  feqw  ?--s-I  do 
not  £nd  that  Plato^  and  others  of  the  fip|ieot  .IBpJCglifts^ 
had  any  notion  that  the  r«  feyf/^ytxoy  .in  man,  ^which 
-they  infift  fo  much  upon,  was  any  thing  ^\kfii^nr,eflfon* 

7^ 
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and  eftablifhed.  It  is  the  power  of  reflexion 
r^ed  to  its  due  feat  of  diredtion  and  fove^ 

reignty 

.TO  f  vrit  ^f0VOT»xoy«  rifll(i  ro  Xoy»;»jiop»  fsiys  Alcinous  de  Doc^ 
trina  Platoms^  Chap,  xxviii. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  very  queftion  which  has  been 
aflced,  and  which  naturally  arifes  when  we  ait  fettling 
a  fcheme  of  life  and  condu£l ; .  '^  what  ought  to  be  the 
>^  end  of  our  deliberate  purfuit,  private  or  public  hap- 
'   ♦'  pinefsi"  or,  '*  which  w^A/ to  give  way,  (that  is, 
^^  which  is  it  right  ibould  give  way)  in  cafe  of  oppofi«- 
<<  tion,  the.  calm  felfifh,  or  the  calm  benevolent  affec- 
"•*  tion  ?'*     See  the  Preface  juft  quoted,  page  45,  &c. 
This  queftion,  I  fay,  plainly  implies,   that   the  idea 
of  right  in  a£tions   is  fomething  different  from'  and 
independent  of  the  idea  of  their  flowing  from  kind  af- 
fe£lions,  or  having .  a  tendency  to  univerfal    happi- 
„  nefs ;  for  certainly,  the  meaning  of  it  cannot  be,  which 
will  proceed   from   kind  alFe&ion,    or  which  has    a 
^  tendency  to  promote    univerfal   happinefs,   following 
our  defires  of  private  or  of  univerfal  bappinefs.— It  alfe 
fuppofes,  that  the  perception  of  right  influences  our 
choice;  for  otberwife  fuch  a  queftion  could  never  be 
aiked  with  any  view  to  the  determination  of  our  choice, 
nor  could  an  anfwer  to  it  have  any  effc6l  this  way, 
— Itfuppofes  finally,  that  the  appeal  in  all  cafes  is  to 
our  inoral  faculty,  as  the  ultimate  judge  and  determin- 
er of  pur  condu£l: ;  and,  that  the  regard  to  rights  to  duijy 
.  ^  or  to  moral  excelleneey  is  a  fuperior  afFe^^ion  within  uste 
•   henevohnce ;  for  it  comes  in,  in  cafes  of  interference  be- 
tween felf-love  and  benevolence,  to  turn  the  fcale  in 
favour  of  benevolence,   to  fccolnmejid  and  order  thq 

generous 
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reignty  in  the  mind;  confclehce  fixed  and 
kept  in  the  throne,  and  holding  under  its 
fway  all  our  paflions.  The  lead  it  implies 
is  (orat  .predominancy  oi  ^00^  sS^t^ioxis^  and 
fuperiofity  of  virtuous  principles  above  all 
others.  —  WickednefSy  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  futverfipn  of  this*  original  and  natiiral 
ftate  of  the  mind,  or  the  prevalenqr  of  the 
lower  powers  in  oppofition  to  the  authority 
of  xeafon.  It  implies  the  inferiority  of  .good 
principles  ;to  others  withu?  us,  a  greater  at^ 
tachment  to  fome  particular  objeds  than  to 
truth  and  righteoufnefs,  or  fuch  a.defediyc 
regard  to  virtue  as  is  confident  with  in^ 
dulging,  in  any  injiance^,  known  guilt.  It 
}s  the  violent  and  unnatural  date  of  the 

3  b  3  mind  • 

generous  part,  or,  as  Dr.  Hutchefon  fpeaks  •,  to  make 
the  derermination  to  public  happinefs  the  fupreme  one 
in  the  foul. 

Thus  then,  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  we 
find  an  objeft,  *'  Moral  Good^  of  unrivalled  worth ;  of 
**  fupreme  influence ;  eternal,  divine,  all-governing  • 
*^  perceived  by  reafon  5  neceffarily  loved  and  defired  as 
<'  foon  at  perceived  5  and  the  afFe£^ion  to  which  (in- 
^<  eluding  benevolence,  but  not  the  fame  with  it)  is 
*'  the  chief  ajFedkion  in  every  good  being,  and  thet 
<*  higheft  dignity  and  excellence  of  every  mind/* 

•  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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imtnd }  the  dapd&tWn  <tf >  teHbtii  md  ^ 
exaltiltton  af  iqppitm»  fh6  AHth  6l  thQ 
mka*  and  ihe  iriUniph  of  thi  birtttte  $  (lilteiy 
inoppofiBon  tii  Ubefty-  j  fic^tft  tia  oppol^ 
<k>Q  to  hodih  I  and  uj^qat  and  (i^fttchy  in 
xippfsfitkn  ta  ocd^r  an4  pda^. 
•  If  theh  we  wci^^  kiu>W  our  osyn  tHai^«F 
titSi  and  detennin^  m  whkh  tlAk  ^  meh 
\(re  Wlang,  th«  |a6d  ol:  thfe  bad  j  w?  muft 
icoo^e  o»r  rega^-d  ^^^Ti^rt^ing  itxxth  ati4 
fighti6ti^(h#  with  our  reg;^d  to  frietids^ 
cl-(fidfit>  ^leafatCi  ahd  lifi  $  otkr  lo^f^  of  Odd 
arid  1601-41  ejtcelkhce  With  Orui^  16^  of  ittfit- 
dor  bbjefl^;  thb  doihiiibn  of  tetifofi  ^^tk 
tfie  f^Ke  <»f ,  ^i)^tft^ ;  jtHd  liftd  Vvhich  j>f ?- 
vifl.  Until  the  retiohsd:  fart  gets  the  ViC^ 
t6cy  over  th<;  anigikl  part,  and  the  main 
bent  of  the  heart  is  turned  towards  virtue  $ 
vititil  the  principles  &f  piet^  ind  ^oodnds 
bbt&iti  hi  ipme  degree  the  fupremftcy,  and 
the  pa0}ons  have  be$n  itiade  t6  t^%n  thei;" 
ufurpcd  power,  Wc  are  within  tjie  C6n- 
fines  of  vice  and  fiiifcry.  -r-  li'here  is  rea* 
fof^  to  believe  that  niany  d'eceive  thern^ 
felves  by  concluding,  th^  ^n^t  fhef  ^fkH 
many  valuable  qualities  iiiid  ifeel  Ae  work- 
ings of  good  principles,  finee  they  love  vir- 
tue and  hate  vice,  and  do  perhaps  good  in 

their 
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their  ftations,  they  can  luife  little  rcafon  to 
diftruft  their  charaders }  not  duly  confider^ 
tng  the  poiat  here  infifted  upon  \  xxt  that 
what  they  dught  chiefly  to  attend  to  is  the 
plate  and  degree  of  thefe  principles  in  corn* 
fkirifon  with  others ;  and  that  it  is  not  tho£b 
who  hate  vice,  but  thofe  who  hate  it  above 
pain,  di(hanour,  or  any  thing  whatever  i 
not  thofe  who  love  virtue,  but  thofe  whd 
love  it  above  all  that  can  come  in  competi* 
tion  with  it  and  po&fs  zfufreme  regard  to 
It,  who  are  truly  thfe  virtuous  and  worthy, 
it  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  it  is  the 
ruling paffiw  that  denominates  the  chara£lei^« 
The  ruliifjg  love  of  power,  fime,  and  dif* 
tin^lion,  denominates  a  man  ambitious ;  the 
ruling  fove  of  pleafu!re,  a  mm  of  pleafurii 
of  money,  a  covettms  man.  And,  in  Kke 
manner,  tlie  ruling  love  of  God,  of  our 
fdlow-creaturcs,  andx)f  rectitude  arid  truth, 
denominates  a  man  virtuous.   ' 

It  is  natural  to  cnquine  Here^  how  in  pari, 
ticular  we  may  know,  tfiat  the  love  or  virl 
tuc  is  thus  predominant  in  us ;  or  what  are 
the  marks  and  cffefts  of  that  fuperiority  of 
good  affeftions  which  has  been  reprefented 
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as  ef&ntial  to  a  good  character.    In  anfwe/ 
to  this  enquiry,  it  will  be  proper  to.  obfcrvc^ 

Firfi^  That  the  predonu^aat  paffion  aU 
ways  draws  after  it  the  thoughts,  furniflie» 
them  with  their  principal  employme^ti,  and 
gives  a  tindhire  of  itfelf.to  ^1  p'ur^ftudies 
and  deliberations*  What  we  nloft  love,  is 
that  which  we  qfteneft  ^hink  of,,  and  which 
engages  moil  of  our  attention.  If  then  we 
would  know  whether  virtue  and  confqienc^ 
ruk  within  us,  wg  muft  exa,mine  v^hich  way 
th6  main  current  of  our  t;houghts  rvins} 
what  objeft?  prefent  then^felves  tp.theni 
moft  frequently  and  unavoidably  ^  what 
^es  upon  them  with  th^  gre^tei^  weight ; 
and  what,  in  fettling  all  our  fehemes  and 
jefolutions,  we  dwell  nioO:  upon  and  tak^ 
mofl  into  confideratipn, 

Particulai'ly  I  when  delibcratiipig  about  any 
undertaking,  do  you  confider,  not  fo  muck 
how  it  will  afFeCk  your  credit,  fqrtqne,  ox 
eafe,  as  what,  all  things  confidered,  rea- 
fon  and  right  require  of  yo.u ;  w^hat  you 
would  (?xpe6l  that  another  (hould  do  in  the 
fame  circumftances }  what  good  it  may  pro^ 
ducc  J  how  it  will  appear  to  you  hereafter  i 
what  effed;  it  will  have  on  the  divine  favour 
to  youi    how  it  confifts  with  your  in- 

tcreft 
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tercft  on  the  whole,  and  fuits  the  dignity 
of  a  being  endowed  with  your -faculties, 
ftanding  in  your  relations^  and"  having  your 

expectations  ?  But, 

•*  .      '      •     * 

« 

'  '^ Secondly  This  predc^iiiiriancy  will  princi- 
pally fliew  itfelf  in  actual  pradUce^  or  in  the 
€ourfe  of  the  life  and'  converfation.  What 
bands' foreiAoft  in  otjr  thoughts  and  hearts, 
our  a€l:ions  never  fail  to  exprefs.  The 
Hrength  of  inward  affeSiions  is  always  in 
proportion  to  their  efiedls  on  the  external 
conduSl.  Wheh  the  intelledtual  and  moral 
principle,  therefore,  is  the  reigning  prin-» 
cipje,  it  excludes  every  thing  irregular  and 
immoral  from  the  behaviour ;  all  unrea(bn« 
able  pourfes  are  forfaken ;  the  whole  of  duty 
is  faithfully  attended  to  and  difcharged ;  no 
ill  habits  are  fpared ;  no  wrong  difpofitions 
indulged;  no  known  obligation  wilfully 
and  ftatedly  negk£ted. 

It  is  above  all  things  neceffary  to  confti- 
tute  our  charafters  good,  that  opr  virtue  b^ 
not  partial  i  that  we  conform  ourfelves  to 
every  relation  in  which  we  fland,  however 
made  known  to  us;  attend,  not  to  one 
duty  or  part  of  right  conduft  to  the  negleft 
of  others,  but  regard  with  equal  zeal  every 
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ijpecm  of  du(x>.  f  n4  the  vf  hole  of  i9ora}  recp 
titode.  He  that  i^  joft,  kind,  ine<^,  and 
humble,  but  at  the  fapEie.  time  fUi  habitu^ 
drunkard,  can  have  no  pre^i>ce.  X9  genuine 
virtue.  The  fame  is  true  of  him  who  is 
ibbcr  and  temperate,  but  wilt  deceive  and 
cheat ;  of  him^  who  praya  tod  inAi,,  is:  ex*- 
ft^  in  all.  the  extern«l  {>arts  of  reUgion*  md 
;»alous  for  (ruth  md  piety,  but  waot«  can* 
doir>  gentknkef«»-  meeknff$»  y^xmfy,  «nd 
charity  i  of.  him  yjfha  is  cha^e,  generous, 
friendly,  and,  faithfulj  but  want*  j(^v(jf,  or 
negle&s  tiny  rel^tQns  k'igber  tlufn  tbofe  to  mf9t 
in  which  he.  may  have  reaiim  to  -think  ho 
0and^.  Th<e  reftfoQ  of  thi$  has  becoi:ia  pait 
«lre^y  given  in  the  iCbv^th  chapter  i  and 
we  may  here  add,  that  an  habitual  breach 
of  ent  divine  Vxsfft .  w  retention  of  $m  bo^ 
(bm*vice,  demonft  rates  that  had  the  per<- 
ibn  C)(|ua]i  ii^ftgtfyQTtA  to  Cranfgtc^  in  dl 
other  inftances,  he  would  do  it,  and  ber 
come  totally  abftndonod.  As  Jong  as  any 
paflTton  pnei^es  AUii&cndeDcy  oier  ua,  jmd 
ixmaiiis  robelliousiapd  bwlfifs.theneiitpjaint' 
ly  fiMOftctiuag  vtvthkxvmj^roagerliuikt  virtuq, 
Something  that  .tMfters>  and.  iiibdiQes  it; 
^od  and  coofckoce  have  not  the  throne  j  -the 
duQ  bsiance  continues  wanting  ixi  jthe  wmd, 

and 
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Itnd  its  carder  and  heakh  afe>iH>t  r«Coverejti. 
yitfil  W€  f«(Msan  equal  and  emire,t0e&iim 
to  goodn^&i  wt  pofiefs  x^ne  (l^jt  \a  trufy  ac* 
fepta^j  or  that  can  b(^  [c^^mwh  accdum 
^ad  vahic  How^T^r  nn^drntioabk  a  perfoa 
of  the  ckara(£t£r  I  tmciiow  Qtfo&A^rixkg  noif 
in  &v9Cal  refpods  bQ  1  and;  with  whatever  ar^ 
i}our  4a^  may  ^ply  himfelf  ^cf  tH«  pra^i<:t 
of  A>ine  branches  df  vktue  whicb  hiippen  not 
to  lie  very  cri^fa  to  his  incUU^ftpns.and  tcm^ 
|)er  1  it  if  obvious,  diat  he  is  Xkot  to  be 
reckoned  her  fttthful  notary!,  and  dut  hit 
iieart  is  at  the  bottbiji  £alf6  to  her  isterefts 
«ild  ^thoritjF.  Were.  jCiot  this  the  cafe, 
he  WiOtiikl  nOtjA  ^^  milance  de&rt  her; 
lie  wo«ld  not  pr^r  to  her  the  indulgence 
9^  tf«y  dfifire,  <rf  refign  her  for  iw^^  eagdy* 
n^Ms^  Sixfh  is  her  dignity  and  amiable^ 
fie&i  that  every  thing  is  ibrdid  and  con^^ 
texQptiblccoiDpBredvrithher;  Siachberna^ 
tnre»  that  ihe  can  admit  of  no  rival. .  He 
then  loves  her  not  at  aU>  who  Ibvts  hernot 
Jfrfi^r^A  partial  regard  to  rcdlitnde  is  incon^ 
fiftent  and  abfard.  That  attachment  to  it 
alone  is  genuine,  which  has  itfdf  merely, 
its  own  native  obligation  nnd  excellence  fbr 
its  ob)0d:  and  ^d,  and  is  unadulterated  by 

the 
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ihe.  mixture  df  afty  foreign  and  indireft 
motives.  And  Aicb  an  attachment  witl 
necefiarily  be  dire£):ed  alike  f  o  all  the  parts 
and  inftances  of  it.  What  comes  fhort  of 
this  is  incomplete^  imfatisfa<^oryi'  Tariable» 
and  crapricious.  —  Be  then'r0;f)^^^//f  and 
tborougbly  good,  if- you  would'  he  fo  effec^ 
lually.  ;  Yield  yoMvklf  entirefy  zn&  univerfaf" 
fy  to  the  go\«rftm«nt  •  of  confcience,  and 
ttmqoer  every  adveffe  inclination,  or  lay  no 
claim  to  true  virtue,  and  give  up  all  hope  of 
the  hajppinefsjn  referve  for  it.  .  ^ 

Every  one  will  fee,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
muft  h^perfeS.  Of  this  we  are  indeed  quite 
incapable.  A  work  of  any  kind  may  have  all 
its  elTentials,  and  be  complex  in  all  its  parts^ 
when  yet  it  may  be  unfinifhed,  and  require 
mucfi  more  of  the  hand  and  labour  oi  it$ 
caufe.  There  may  be  r^l  life,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  admits  of  great  improvement; 
and  is  irery  weak  and  langusfhing.  *  ^ome  in* 
firmities  will  cleave  to  the  beft,  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  at  prefent  always  to  hold  our  paiSons 
under,  fuch  ftrift  difcipline,  as  that  they  Ihall 
»^v^  furpriae  or  hurry  us  into  any  thing 
which  oiir  hearts  (hall  difapprove^  B»t 
whenever  this  happens,  it  is  eflfential  to  the 
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character  of  a  good  man,   tliat  it  is  his 
greateft  trouble,  and  that  he  is  put  by  it 
upon  more,  future  vigilance.     His  fettled 
prevailing  regard  in  heart  and  life  is  to  truth, 
piety,  and  goodnefs ;  though  unhappily  he 
may  be  ibmetimes  mifled.     Confcience  has 
the  afcendant;   the  fovereignty  of  reafon 
is  eftablifhed;  and  ill  habits  are  extirpat- 
ed, though  not  to  that  degree,  that  he  fhall 
be  In  no  danger  of  deviating,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  his  virtue  never  find  him  off  his 
guard.   . 

A 

thirdly  J  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  love  of  virtue  is  predominant  in  us,  it 
is  proper  further  to  enquire,  what  degree  of 
delight  we  have  in  it.   That  which  gives  the 
foul  its*  prevai»ling'  taft  iand  bent,  and  en- 
gages its  chief  purfuit,  will  be  agreeable  to 
it.    AH  aiSs  arifing  from  eftablifhed  habits 
are  free,  unconftrained  and  chearful.  What 
our  hearts  are  moft  fet  upon  will  make  the 
principal  part  of  our '  happinefs.      What 
we  love  moft,  or  have  the  greateft  efteem 
and  relifti  for,  muft  be  the  fource  of  our 
greateft  pleafures,  — Well  therefore  may  he 
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fiifp^d;  his  chard6l:er,  who  finds  that  vif-i 
taoos  nerctfeS)  tlie  dutks  of  piety,  sind 
ftc  irarious  ofikcs  of  lov<  And  goodnrfs  tor 
which  he  may  be  cailed,  zrt  dtftsfteful 
and  irjcrome  to  hiin  Virtue  is  the  ob- 
Joft  of  the  chief  cJomplaccncy  of  every  i?ir* 
tooot  man;  the  exercife  of  it  is  Ms  chief 
deligfits  and  the  confcioufiiefs  of  it  ^^ 
hkm  his  higheft  joy.  He  ought  to  fee  alwjiys 
rea^  to  undertake  whatfever  it  requires  froja 
kiili,-  never  relaxant  when  convinced  in 
Any  ca(e  of  his  duty^  and  nevei'  more  fatis*^ 
jfied  or  happy  than  when  engaged  in  per<<« 
forminjg  it* 

Some  may  prohaUy  be  ^pft  ^  i^ntsguini 
ijiere*  whether  the  plea^r^  ijaUBpjfAt^Hsfmm 
virtue^ efpecially  thofe  att^nd^ii^tbe highfis 
degrees  of  it,  have  not  a  tendeocy  to  mn6tit 
it  (q  much  the  lefs  di^terefted,  an4  C9a&^ 
quently  to  fink  its  value^^-l  aufwor  j  this 
may  indeed  be  the  ^onfeqiMS^fce^  m  £»:  its  il 
is  pofiible  that  the  pk^furc  it^f  mccely  at<4 
tendixig  virtue,  easn  be  ^  siotive  to  the 
pra&ice  of  it :  But  it  is  icanceljria  ourpovMf 
(whatever  we  may  think)  t^  be  thus  re^noi 
in  pur  purfuits^  or  really  to  .deoeire  iour^: 
Ifclves  in  this  manner.    For  that  only  being 
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the  Wr/ir^'  which  any  oiic  can  juftiy  appkod 
himfelf  for,  and  derive  pkafure  from,  which 
proceeds  frotn  a  regard  to  right  an4'»&^  1 
it  is  evidently  contrddi^ory  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  defire  of  this  pleafojre  itfelf^  can  in 
any  inftarice  be  the  motive  to  the  pra&ice 
of  it.  For  a  perfon  to  propofc*  adisig  thus^ 
is  exa£kly  the  iktne  as  for  hini  to  propofe 
a<9:ing  from  'one  mottvty  in  order  to  have  die* 
pkafare  o^  receding  that  he  has  a£bedfrom 
another.'^The  truth  therefore  is,  that  the 
pleafure  attending  virtue,  inftead  of  dtbajing^ 
neceiTarily  fa^fet  it,  aod  always  isKreafes 
or  Icflens  in  profxirtion  to  the  degree  of  vit'^' 
tise  f^-efuppofed.  The  more  benevoleiit  tod 
worthy  a  man  is,  the  niore  he  muft  be  falteai^ 
•d  with  hiraielf  I  the  more  fatisfi^ioti  of 
mind  be  tmift  feel.  As  much  greater  as  his 
itiSbction  and  attachment  to  vxrttie  arcy  €0 
much  tfhe  more  moil  he  rejoice  in  it,  atod  lb 

much  the  happier  it  midi;  vender  !««■;■* ' 

How  ahford  would  it  be  to  afltrt,  tisat 
the  more  pSeaftire  a  ssiaxt ,  tskt%.  in  laoae^ 
ficdsce^  the  lefs  difiotereflsd  it  muft  be, 
and  the  kfs  merit  it.mnft  have  I  Whereas 
yi&  the  reverfe  b  the  truth ;  for  the  pka* 
j^e  being  grounded  upon  anui  derived  ixom. 
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the  gratification  of  the  affection  of  benevd'^^ 
lence,  the  greater  degree  of  it  plainly  argues 
only  a  propdrtiondbly  greater  degree  of  be-t. 
nevolence.— Such  difficulties  as  thefe  would 
never  have  been  much  regarded^  had  an  ob- 
fervation  ^already  made  been  more  confider-^ 
ed,  namely,  "  That  plcafure  is  fouiided  in 
defire,  and  not  deiirein  pleafure ;  or  that, 
in  all  cafes,  enjoyment  and  happinefs  are 
XhcefeBs^  not  the  caufes  and  ends  of  our 

"  affections." 

k..  -  ^ 

There  remains  another  critcridiit  of  ^ 
good  charafter,  which  muft  not  be  over- 
looked; I  mean,  aconftant  endeavour  ta» 
improve.  True  goodnefs  muft  be  a  growing 
thing.  All  habits  by  time  and  exercife  gain 
ftrengtfa.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  hfi^ 
has  found  principles  of  virtue  in  him,'  who 
is  not  concerned  about  confirming  them  ta 
the  utmoft,  and  obtaining  a  total  victory 
over  all  the  enemies  of  his  happinefs*  and 
perfeftton.  Whoever  has  tafted  of  the  joys 
of  benevolence  and  righteoufnefs,  afpires  af- 
ter more  of  them,  and  grieves  under  the 
remains  oi  moral  imperfeftion . in  his  cha-. 
grader.    He  cannot  poffefs  folittle  zeal,  as 
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idhly  to  cleitre  to  keepi  within  the  bauxids  of 
what  is  innocent  t>t  lawful.     A  perfoti  whor 
thittks  himfelf  ^^^/^/ak^iiji^;  may  be  furc  that 
he-  is  not  good  at  all.    When  x.\\tlom  ofvir'*, 
he  boitomes  the  reigning  affeSHwy  it  will  not 
be  pofiible.  for  us^to  fatisfy  ouffdves  with 
any  degrees  of  it  we  can  acquire.-^What  is, 
analogous  to  this;  we  find  to  take;  places 
whenever  any  of  our  J^w^r  affeHiom  obtain? 
the  afcendency.    Every  paffion,    wben  it: 
becomes  uppermoft,  is  always  putting  us: 
upon  providing  new  gratifititions  for  it.- 
A  man  whofe  prevailing  pajfim  is  ihclqve  of.. 
^ower^  or  of  money ^  or  o^'fame^  feldoai:tbinks: 
(be  his  acquifitions  what  they  will)  that 
he  has  acquired  enough ;  but  is  continual-^ 
ly  grafping  at  more^  and  labouring^  to  add*: 
to  his  glory  and  treafures^^^This  infatiable<>- 
nefs  which  attends^the  paffions^  when^fhey 
pafs  their  natural  boundaries;  is  a  fad  per<* : 
vertion  of  a  difpofitipn  which  is  truly  noble^  - 
and  becomes  often  theoccafion  of  the  moft 
infupportable  mifery*^    To  virtue  it  ought 
to  be  direded.    ThU  alone  is  true  gain  and 
true  glory.    The  more  afpirin^  andi  infa- 
tiable  we  are  here,  the  more  atniable  and 
which  wft  may  not  go  ^by  induftry,  atten- 
tioh,  a  due  cultivattoa  o£:aur  mincb/  and : 

Co  bleflei 
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bkfiU  wd  arb  rendered*  One  of  .the^m&fli 
fiikhte:ipef£)!^cle£jnQat«urc»  bja  covetDiu, 
an  amhttkms  t>r  Voliifittioiu;  -peribrf,  who^ 
not  cbntentod  with  A^hat  he  im.  lofei?.  the 
wfaoteienjoyment  it  might  afford  him4«^Mi 
ia  toTttmal.perpetiiiaily  on.  the  rack. i^.wilA. 
and  i^eWefs .  defire^  .  But  how  ^sfirahkt 
aftd.ibappy  is  the  ftate  of  a  man,,  whoy  in 
gobddc%£iinhot  content  himfelf  ivnith  |m<». 
fentciacqtiir^tions;  who  anxiouily!  cheiifhes 
in '  hgni^  the  high  and  facred  ambkian  to 
grow  oiiirer  and  heitfeer>  to  become  Uker  to  the 
Deity i^  and  advance  conticraaily  nfearer  and 
nearer  to  perfe^ion  ? 

It  wocdd  pei^ps  in  ibinB  refpcfts  he  a 
needled  irfork>  as  well  95  not  ismch  to  my 
pi'efent  porpofe^  to  point  oat  partkular ly 
whafc  occafion  asid  what  room  the  heft  hav« 
for  jmptoyemehl.  It  lAayi  hovwr^^  be 
V(orth  obierring  in  this  place,  that,  as  what 
renders  men  more  or  leis^  virtaoyss  is  the 
greater  or  hifs  degree  of  the  iUpedodrity  of 
the  iiKMttI:;. principle  within  them  above 
othiars  yJo  this  prindpte  is  capable  of  10^ 
cteafe  sohdi advancement'  without  end. 

Tht  unddriibnding  coay  he  mry  properif 

chnfid^dt  ~  as:  eitiur  mir^l  uar  J^mktrue^ 

i-  :-  ^  J  Our 


* 

■capaeUs  of  ihfimtttiitpiiofTittaentj  «oA  tfoert- 

fdre  cxkr  mnoi  fdJetftuni^  rnvft  'be  lb  rik«> 

■  Wife  tx.for  thelfe  iuing  onlf  dii&rent  views  Xii 

tberl^mefictdr^,  muil  )b«  Infi^afnibly  £dA- 

.vedStAdti  and  catetu»irl>e  connived  Dot  to  in- 

•flnqite'«adi  other.    £very  iespdvcmentof 

-t|ie' ^eolAtlve  knowledge  of  at  good  bttng; 

.e^ei»f'k[vaiftee  in  th«  difcovery  of  tmth,  «Md 

ttddtiii6nit(t>i}i6  Itrengthof  his  ifediR>n>  atid 

tbb  ejnQit  and  dearciefs  <^  its  psrcftptions^ 

KJiiiift  iM  attended  with  vi«w«  of  moml  g<x>d 

propditionably  mort  enlarged  and  e«t«n-c 

ilvii^  ^th  A  <Ki&PS  ckAr  And  peiftft  Atqtiainb- 

AtKe  with  its  natui^,  importance  and  excel- 

lence ;  and  confe4asntly  with  tnxxt  r<iope 

lor  pj^ifing  it)  and  a  mors  invamble  dl» 

maion  of  the  will  to  it    This,  jolntd  with 

the  growing  eftedt^  of  habit  And  <^ftAnt 

cxercife,  may  by  degrees  fo  ftrongthen  and 

txAlt  the  praf^icAl  principle  of  Vt^Ude-, 

as  to  cs|ufe  it  to  abforb  every  other  piini 

ci|ilei>  and  annihilatie  every  contrary  ieft'> 

dency.  ■  ■   <■    ^      ■  ••'-'    •  -■  , 

There  is  therefore  no  point  6f  mt^i  a| 

well  as  intelleSfual  improvement,    beyond 

the  help  of  proper  advantages  tmd^l^iiu- 

e  c  2  ftkie»< 


I 
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nities.  -r-  The  contrary  may  perhaps,  with 

good  rcafon,  be  faid.of  ivicc.    It  is  not  very 
eafy  to.  Conceive  of  any  degree  t>f  this,  be- 
yond which  beings  may  not  alfo  go  through 
a  carelefs  negle^  of  themfelves,  through  vo- 
luntary depravation^  fophifticai  .rea(bniogs, 
and  an  obftinate  perfeverance  in  evil  prae-^ 
tices.    The  kaji.  li^tckednefs  of  chara^r  fup- 
pofes  fomething  which  conquers  cobfctence, 
and  leads  a  being  habitually  aftray ;.  and  the 
^reatejl^  confequently,  would  imply,  that 
.confcience  is  fo  far  overpowered,  as  to:  be 
.wholly  extirpated,  and,  all  regard  to  right 
and  wrong  and  ^7// influence  from  it  deftroy- 
cds  which  is  a  pitch  of  corruption  at  which, 
as  I, have  before  obferved,  no  being  can  ar-* 
rive  while  he  remains,  in  any  degree,  rea^ 
fonable  and  accountable.    Within  this  li- 
mit, the  force  of  the  higher  moral  and  re- 
flecting powers  admits  of  endlefly  various 
degrees  of  weaknefs^compared  with  the  other 
powers, .  a^d  an  agent  may  be,  in  any  degree, 
xQore  or  Jefs  corrupt,  his  tiature  more  or  lefs 
perverted,  and  his  mind  more  qr  lefs  a. 
Cbaos  and  a  Hell. 

I" 
.   I  mi|;ht,  on  this  heafd,  further  take  notice 

of  the  extent  of  ourduty  5  the  various  hind- 
rances 
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ranees  of  our  improvement ;  the  degeneracy 
iiito  which  we  are  funk,  and  the  numerous 
enemies  which  befet  biir  frail  natures.  Such 
is  the  prefent  condition  of  man  j  fo  great  is 
the  diforder  vice  and  follv  have  introduced 
into  our  frame  5  and  fo  many  are  the  fur- . 
prizes  to  which  we  are  liable  y  that  to  pre* 
fci^e  in  any  degree  the  integrity  of  our  ch^* 
rafters  and  peace  within  ourfelves,  is  diffi- 
cult.    But,'  to  find  out  and  correft  the  va- 
rious diforders  of  our  minds  j  to  preferve 
an  unfpotted  purity  of  life  and  manners; 
to  deftrpy  all  the  feeds  of  envy,  pride,  ill- 
vriJI,  and  impatiencp  5  to  lifjten  to  nothing 
but  fcafbn  in  the  midft  of  the  clamour  of 
the  |)a0ipns^  and  continue  always  faithful 
to  our  duty,  however  pourted  by  tjie  world, ' 
aJUiried  by  pkafuf e,  or  detgrred  by  fear  5  to ' 
cultivate  all  ^oqA  difpo|itions,  g\iard  againil. 
alj  fnares,  and  clear  o.u|:  breafi^  of  all  defile* , 
mcntSt*— What  an  ardtjous  work  is  this?— r. 
What  junwearled  4ilkenpe  <}oes  i(  cal}  for  ? . 
— ^hd.how  much  of  it,  after  pijr  nfn^pft 
care  and  Jabo^r,  muft  remain  undpnef 
.  jBut  what  9  deeper  fenfe  pf  imperfec- 
tion muft  poiTefs  |jSf  tp  vievv  purfelycs  in  the 
light  *pf  God's  perfefl  and  eternal  re61:itude  ? 

C  c  3  Jlpvy 


How  W  n^ud  this  fiolf;.  115.  in  Qiirtj^je^i. 
and  what  a  Ijoundlefe  jjxrqi^e^  diQfS  .Jt^jlet- 
bcfore  us,  '^(  higher  morai  exciellehce  to 
which  we  {hould  alpire  ? 

We  have  thea  infinite  fcope  tor  imptrdve-» . 
riient,  and  an  cverlaftyig;  progrefs  before  us.. 
With  what  zeal  ihauld  we  fejt  Qurfelves  to 
that  work  how,  which  we  muff  be  pursuing 
for  ever,  apply  ourfelves*  to  the  pra£l;ce  of 
true  righteoufnefsi  and  tefQlve;  to  wake;  it 
our  whole  ambrtion  to  (libj^dt  all  our  powers 
to  the  r^/z/5«^^/^  ahd  dtvirze  part  of  our  na^/ 
tnres,   to  weaken  the;  fprce  of  rebellious 
appetites  atf  much  as  poffible^  aid  cajj{#^ 
geodriefs  ancl'love  a^d  refignaiiorv  to  Bft- 

fO  cfffeftually  wrought  into  our  tempgrs^t  A*. 
to  poflefs  therofelves  of  the  whole/ frame 

and  bent  of  qiir  foujs  ?  ■ 
■  One  quftftioh"  more  oh  tMjs  fUbjeA  may  tfe 

propeF  to  be  attended  t©.-ii-tt  rsay  be  Jflk,e4', ' 

^«^  whethetia  due  6rderof  tHe  feverai  Itrfe- 


»*  <j?  a  good'chara^f,  ^^  well  as  thi^lr'dom- 
**  mon  fubordin^tipn  t(i' the  ftcuft.y "<jf  r^* 
f f  fon ?*'ii:^It-wilJbea ftiflktentbiW^tdYiich 
^i|eii'^yirj^,tp  Obferve,  t'^^U  ftiborfmatiort 


^  k  i  *  *>  It* 
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of  the  lower  poiyecs  implies  likewii^  their 
4ne  ftate,  meaCurc,  and  propctrtiQn  in  refped); 
of  one  another.    Tho'  (oa>e  of  tiem  Ihiauicl 
hi  ftrongcr  thai^  of  :ri^  they  ought  tp  be 
iia>. coBjpf^rifQn  with cP^hjM^  j^  y^^. if .  leafen 
gPWrWi  t^^J^regidwritYpwhich  would  other^ 
wi|e:fi4)ow  wUl  be^pcQveated,^  anci^the  right 
b»)«ofi^  w'^l  by  d^proe^  Wxcftored^'the  de^ 
fje^  on  the  one*  fide  .wiU  be  Jupfliid  by  a 
Wghejr  principle,  and  the  excefs  on  the  other^ 
wiHi  ^;the  fame  pri^xcigpk,  h^'refiraihedi 
fo  th»t  }}0  harnv  flxall  enfue  to  the  chai;ader, 
tR<l  iKJthing,  criminal  difcover  itielf  in  the 
life  and  temper.— It  has  been  elfewhcre  ob- 
iervod,  .that^  .as  far  aa  we  increafe  the  force 
of  vp^SpiAi  we  diaunid^.  the  occafion  for  ap-^ 
petit*  and  inftinft^    By  confequfnge,,  then, 
noi  ii>c€aivenieQGe  could  ppfllbly\arire  from 
•»y.  dqw^on  of  inAiiii3U  if  reafon:  ispro- 
portionably  exalted.     But  in  W.en  it^  is  in 
HGt  impofi^ble  fo  far  to  4mprAve  this  i^l- 
tyi.  astha^ti  the  greateft  exUs  ,lball  hot  arif^ 
from  takic^  away  ouriuiliiv^s  ^ixd  pailiqns. 
They  we»  very. wifely  awd Jdndly^j^^^^     us 
to  aijfyi^friib«4ppFppfe$.oifvQiii;  prj^c^t  IJatej 
to  beftke^fottracs  pf^manjjpipalijrfs  to  iis^ 
toi  ibe-owaiote.fiu^es.  till  reafqn  ,^ecomes 

■,-.-:  Cc4  after 
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after  this,  to  enforce  its  diftatcs,  and  aid 
us  in  the  execution  of  them;  to  give  vi* 
gour  and  fpirit  to  our  purfaits,    and  be, 
as  it  were,  fail  and  wind  to  the  Veffel  of 
life.    What  we  are  to  ftudy  then  is,  not 
to  eradicate  our  paflions,  (which,  were  it 
poflible,  would  be  pernicious  and  wicked) 
but  to  keep  reafpn  vigilant  and  itiimove- 
able  at   the  helm,    and  to   render  them 
more  eafily  governable  by  it  and  more  ab- 
folutely  miniflerial  to  it.    When  they  hap* 
pen  to  be  in  any  way  unfavourable  and 
perverfe,  they  will  indeed  throw  difficulties 
in  pur  way  and  expofe  us  to  great  dan* 
ger;  but  it  is  the  office  of  reafon,  at  all 
times,   to  dire£t  and  controul  them  $  to 
fupply  the  needed  -  force   when  they  ar^ 
too  languid  5  to  moderate  their  efFefis  when 
too  impetuous/  and  to  guard  againft  every 
threatening  dinger*        ' 
^  The  cli^rafter  ahd  temper  of  a  man  who 
has  naturally  the  paifion  of  refentment  fftrongf 
iand  ibut  little  compaffion  to  balawe  it,  will 
certainly  degenerate  into  malice  and  cruelty^ 
if  he  is  guided  folely  by  iil^in^live  prin- 
ciples.   Biit,  if  he  is  guided  by  reafon  and 
virtue,  the  exorbitancy  bf  refentmint  will  ba 
tliQckecii  afi  that  is  hard,  unefdu!d,in|orio9s^ 

Revenge, 
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Revengeful,  or  unkind  will  be  excluded  from 

his  conduft  ;  his  tctnper  will  be  foftened  and 

hiiaiariizedi  the  miferies  of  others  will  be 

duly  regarded,  and  all  that  is  proper  will  be 

done   to  cafe  their  burdens  and  encreafe 

their  joys.     The  like  may  be  faid  of  a  perfbn 

whofe  filf-love  and  defire  of  difiin6iion  arc 

naturally  too  high  in  proportidn  to  his  A?- 

nevokrice  y  and  who,  therefore,  *  unlefs  go- 

v«rnted  by  reafon,  would  become  ^r^^w/f,^^ 

ijb^  and  ambitious  j  and  in  all  other  cafes  of 

the  undue  adjuftmentof  the  pafHons  to  orte 

another.— A  virtuous  man  as  fuch  cannot 

aliow  any  exorbitancy  in  his  affections,  or 

any  internal  diforder  which  he  is  fenfible  of^ 

or  which  he  can  poflibly  difcpvcr  and  re^i- 

fy.  Neither  anger,  nor  felf-love,  nor  the  defire 

of  fame,  can  be  fo  powerful,  or  To  deficient, 
as  to  render  him  envious,  morofe,  covetous^ 
luxurious,  cQwmdly,  felf^negledful,  inean-r 

Jplrited,  orJlothfuJ.  Piety  and  virtue  con^ 
fill:  in  the  juft  regulation  of  the  paffions, 
Noi  bjEftter .  /[leiiiiitipn  ?an  be  given  pf  them^ 
Tkey  fignify  jiothing  any  farther:  than  they 
€xclude;.wh^teYCr  is  incoqfiftent^with  tru^ 
worth,  and  integrity ;  i»ake  thofc  who  pre- 
tend to  them  ktier  Jin  t^cry  capacity  of  life  j 
||>d  rflidprth^  ^^cvilh^  |;«?pd-i\»tured ;  th? 
.       .  *       *  nerce 
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ficFCf  and  overbearing,  gentles  tbc  obilU 
aatCy  fx»niplying }.  the  haughty,  humbles 
the  narrow  and  felfifh,  open  ami  generous  i 
the  voluptuous,  temperate ;  and  the  falfc 
and  deceitful,  faithful  and  finctrc  Reaiba 
is  repugnant  to  all  Idnds  of  unreaibnable-* 
liefs  and  irregularity.  It  is  elTential  to  it  to 
diredt^'  as  far  as  its  dominion  extends,  the 
pafficMM  to  their  proper  objcjdts  i.  tp  c<m^- 
fine  them  to  their  proper  functions  i  to 
Revolt  them  from  difturbing  piir  own 
^peace^  or  that  of  the  worlds  and^in  flaort, 
to  con^^  wjiatever  is  amifs  in  the  inward, 
man,  and  iQccHiiiftent  with  its  fouiKl  and^ 
bealtliful:ftate./ 
.  It  is^.  freely  pofllble  to  avoid  refie^ing 
here,  on  tWhappy  fi^t^of  the  perfoB  who^ 
temper  ^nd  Uf^  are;  governed  by  reaipn  la 
the  manner  I  ha/ve  mow  defcribed.  What 
tr^Uility  and  blifs  muft  that  mind  pofie^ 
trhoie  c^pi'efTors  and  tyrants  lie  vanqmiik^ 
cd;  wfiach  has  reg^ned  k6  health  afld  U^ 
lierty;  is  iftd^tedent  of  the  W(»ld,  and 
tonkiwx^  of  <he*  petuliar  eaffe  of  the  Al* 
ini^^jr  $  '"where  ho  feditioas  deivf^  iliew9 
}tfe^>  at)[d  the  inferk^r.  powers  ai^  all  hu^^ 
inonioni  a^  e>b<idi^t;   wb^  and 

iDve^  t^ti&ottr^  liiiCQifity^'fcidtU^e,  wmp«r^ 
•'    -  ance. 
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ap«9t  b«oi§r>ity,  piety,,  .and  tlw  wliQlc^trsiq 
«f  heayetily  Vlrtaea.  W,  gJaQcs^  .fhed'  ^theitf 
influences^  and  have  taken  up  tl>eir  refi^ 
dence  ?  What  heaut^y  Qt  what  glory  liift 
that  of  fuch  a  mind  ?  How  well  has  it  been 
cotmpared  *  fa  a  well  regulated  and  flourifti- 
wjg  ftatei  vi^^Joriaua  over  eveiy  enemy  >  fcm 
cure  from  tvcfjf  invafion  and  infiiltf  the 
feat  qf  liberty^  righteQufiiefs,  and  peace  ^ 
vhere  every  meinber  keeps  his-  proper  fta-s 

tipOiand  faithfully  performs  his  piropcrdutyt 
where  fa<^ian  and  difcord  neyer  appear « <xr«<: 
4er,)  haonony,  and  lave  prevail,  and  all 
Ufute  in  chearful  fubmiinon  to  one  wiie  «n4 
gpod  legiflajfeOTC.'^Is  there  any  thing  that 
4ererves  anvUtbiXi  befidea  acquiring  fuch 
%  tniMd  ?  Jn  what  eUe  can  the  true  bl^flVd^ 
tkik  and  per&dion  o|  man  confif^  ?  ;  ^  Witl:i 
what  ^»/r«{^,,  as  well  as  ///j|,  qs.^  we  think 
of  thofe  who  prefer  ^ik^^  (md  ttnfd  to 
<^i'  •Ao^  ^'bighjt  £^ii.  :^^ha  tafce  great 
Qare  of  the  order  of  their  V:^^|^  their  hc^n 
^nd  Z^;?^,  whjil^  |hey  fuf&r  %\)m  minds  to  lie^ 
wailr« }  aAd  a^xioufly  purfuQ  e:$tern4l  cle« 

*  This  corpparjibft  is  finefy  dra\^ir  in  Plato^s  D**'» 
legtrer  on  a  Repatlick.     See  particularly  the  conclu^ 
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gancc,'  but  ftudy  not  to  make  tbemfehes 
amiable,  to  cultivate  inward  order,  2Xi^ 
to  eftablifti  a  regular  and  happy  ftate  of 

the  heart  and  afFeftions  ? 

, .  .  .  .  fc 

'  And  now,  to  conclude  this  chapter  j  let 
fne  obferve,  that  the  account  it  contains  of 
what  is  neceffary  to  conftitute  a*  good  cha-" 
ra<5ler,  gives  us  a  melancholy  profpeft  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  True  goodnefs,  if 
this  account  is  juft,  is  by  ho  means  fo^om- 
mon  as  we  could'  wilh  ;  and  that  indiffer- 
ence  and  .carleflhefs  whieh  ^eTee  ifi  a 'great 
part  of  mankind,  mull  be  utterly; incohfift* 
ent  with  it.-^Many  of  even'thofe-whobeaf 
^ir  characters,'  and  whofe  behaviour  'is  iii 
the  main  decent  and  regular,  are  perhaps 
^hat  they  appear  to  be,  more  oh  account' 
of  the  peculiar  favourablenefs 'of  their  na-' 
tural  temper  «hd  eircumftances  :  or,  becaufe? 
they  hSve  nevei^  happened  to  be  much  in  the 
*ray  of  being  otherwife  j  than  from*  any  ge- 
nuiiti  and  found  principles  bf* virtue  cfta- 
bliihed  witkirt  thena  and  governing  theif* 
hearts^  The  bulk  of  mankind  is  not  com- 
pofed  of  the  grofly  wicked,  or  of  the  eny- 
M^ntly  good;  for,  ppyhaps,  Ijoth  thpfe  arer 
jilmpft  equally  fcarce  j  but  of  thofe  who  are: 
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as  fat  froiii  beitig  truly  goody  as  they  are  from 
being  ^ery  bad\  of  the  indolent  and  un- 
thinkirtg  s  the  neglefters  of  God  and  im- 
liioftality  j  the  wearers  of  the  form  without 
the  reality  of  piety  ;  of  thofe,  in  (hort,  who, 
inay  be  blmne-worthy  and  guilty ^  not  fb 
much  on  account  of  what  they  do,  as  what 
they  do  not  do. 

We  have,  therefore,  all  of  us  the  great- 
eft  reafoh  for  being  careful  of  ourfelves^ 
and  for  narrowly  watching  and  examining 
our  hearts  and  lives. — It  is,  I  doubt,  much 
too  common  for  men  to  think,  that  lefs  is 
incumbent  on  them  than  is  really  fo  j  and 
to  exped  (however  unreafonable  fuch  an 
cxpedation  muft  be  in  beings,  who  find  it 
contradifled  by  all  they  obferve  of  the  courfe 
of  the  world)  that  they  may  rife  to  blifs 
under  the  divine  government  of  courfe, 
without  much  folicitude  or  labour. — There 
is  not,  indeed,  any  thing  more  neceflary, 
than  to  call  upon  men  to  confider  ferioufly 
the  nature  of  the  prefent  ftate,  the  preca- 
riouihefs  of  their  fituation,  and  the  dan- 
ger they  are  in  of  remaining  deftitute  of 
that  virtuous  charafter  and  temper,  which 
are  the  neceflary  qualifications  for  blifs. 
iThefe  is  nothing  they  want  more,  than  to 

be 
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he  warned  to  fave  themf^ves;  from  the  eiril 
of  the  world  ^  and  to  be  adn)oni(hed>  fre- 
quently^ ^'  that  if  they  would  ^ercape  future 
*^  condemnation,  they  muft  i^ercile  vigir- 
<*  lance»  attention  and  zcal»  and  endeavour 

•  •  •  * 

^  %o  be  better  than  mankind  in  gen«r{|l 
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7^^  Recount  of  Morality  giv^M  iois 

*  «  * 

Tneatifiy  applied  t«  4 he  Explication 
anii  proof  of  fome  of  the  principal 
.  poBriines    of  MuAural    Rei^io^  %. 
panicularfy,  the  ^nhhal  Attributes  of 

Gocti  his  moral  Government^  and  0 
futur£  State  of  Rtwards  and  Pu^ 

,  .  •         •     \ 

•    mjhments. 


,  * 


BEFORE!  enter » on  the  fubjefts  td 
be  coniidered  in  this  chapter^  I  (hali 
beg  the  feader's  patience  and  attention  while 
I  recapitulate  part  of  what  has  been  hither-^ 
to  faid  in  this  treatife;  and^  at  t^  fame 
time,  endeavour  to  fet  before  him  in  on^ 
view^  and  the  diftinAeft  manner,  the  whole 
ftate  of  the  controverfy  about  xUca^  foundaticn 
ofvirtw^ 
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•Tig  difcouraging  to  think  of  the  confif-' 
fion  which  is  occafioned  in  moft  debates 
and  enquiries,  by  the  ambiguous  fenfes  of 
words.  Were  it  p6fliMe  for  xxi  to  undef-^ 
ftand  precifely  one  another's  meaning,  to 
obfervc  accurately  our; different  vievits,  and 
ta  (tocnnatinicate  our  naked  and*^enuiner 
icntiments.  to  one  another,  withoflt  ^being 
under  the  neceffity  of  having  them  more  or 
lefs  miftakeri,  through  the  imperfeftions  of 
languages^  we  (hould  find,  that  there  are 
few  or  no  points  on  which  we  differ  fo  much 
as  we  feem  to  do.  Many  queftions  there  are 
which  have  been,  for  many  ages,  controvert- 
ed with  great  zeal,  though  the  difputants  on 
both  fides  have,  in  reality,  all  along  meant 
much  the  fame,  and  been  nearly  agreed,  as 
far  as  they  had  ideas.  I  fay,  as  far  as  they 
bad  ideas  i  iov  It  is  certain,  that  there  i«* 
nothing  that  the  generality  of  mtn  want 
more  j  and  that  a  controverfy  may  becbme 
very  tedious  and  voluminous,  while  neither 
party;  h^ve  any  determinate  opinions  about 
theiulgeft  of  it ;  hut  their  zeal  and  con-- 
f cntion  are  «itirely  for  or  againft  a  fef  of 
phrafcs.  This  evil  will  never  be  cured,  titt 
men  learn  to  think  as  well  as  talk^  and*  fc- 
f9lve  to  proceed  from  words  to  things,^  to 

give 
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give  iip^theii;  attachn^ent  tq  particular  phra- 
ic%  and  fliidy  mor^,;  in. all  cafes,  wh^t  is 
meant  x\i9XiVi\i^thf aid i 

A  great:  deal  of  this  perplexity,  afifing 
from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  ha^  attended 
the ftibjejft  now  before  us?  and  particukrljr 
it  feems  that  the  "^otdy  foundation y2iAm\X%Qi 
various  fenfes,  which,  if  not  attended^  to, 
cannot  but  produce  endlefs  difputes.  For 
how  is  it  pdflible,  .that  we  fhould  agree  in 
determining  what  the  j^//Wtf//^«  of  virtue  is, 
when  we  annex  different  meanings  to  the 
tQYtn  foundations  and  tl^erefore  have  differ* 
int  ideas  of  the  nature  and  defign  of  tb« 
queftion,? 

Let  us  then  confider  accurately  what  we 
mean,  when  we  enquipe  what  is  the  "  foun- 
.*^  DATiQN.of  virtue,"  And  let  it  be  premifT 
edi  thatvby  YiRTUEfw  now  meant  ApsptuTS 

VIII^TPE,     pr.that   JMPHTKFESSi,  FROPRlEgRYi^ 

of  FITNE5S  of  certain  ft<3ipn»,  whicJi..aU 
own  in  feme  inftances  Qr..other,  and  which 
can  t)e  explained  nooth^r  wjiy»  t}fan'^by  dc^- 
faring  every  on^p  to  yeflfe^ran:what,  in  fuc^ 
inftapces,  he  is  cpnfcious  of.  When  no\y 
we^ifc,'^W'hatj  the : foiljij^dation  pf^virtw 
t|ius\ui;uljBfftopd;^  n^  vf!^  may  meaq,  i*  what 
if  hx\\p  tfM  accoii^tfir  reafon  that. loch  ana 
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**  fa<Sh  anions  a^e  ti^t  or  appear  to  us 
*«  titter  this  riWion  ?'*^~And  iiit'4vf»  ac* 
counti  of  this  c?in  ^illbly  be  affigntd.'**It 
&iay  be  ikid  either,  that  right  i(>  a  fpecie^  of 
Tenfietkn^  lik^  tafte  or  colour,  aad  therefortb 
dfenoces  nothing  a^oiutel]^  true  of  the  ac-^ 
tiotfs  to  which  we  apply  it }  which  lays  the 
fotiniMti<>n  of  it  entirely  in  the  "will  an4 
goocf  pleaTure  of  the  author  of  our  hatures« 
<0,  on  the  othbr  hand,  it  may  be  faid,  that 
it  deftotefs  tf  rtal th<tra^er offi^ioftSytaioim* 
thing  true  of  thetn}  ibmething  necefiaiif 
and  immutable  an^  independeht  of  our 
perceptions,  like  equalityt  differmce^  fropit* 
tiotit  or  (onneSiion  j  and>  therefor^,  that  tiq 
t^thi^  account  is  t^  be  gi^en,  'why  fuch  ind 
^uch  afttoiTs ai^right,  tfai^n  why  dienatures 
pf  thiiigis  iafc  whiat  they  afe  j  whyj  for  cxt 
^giple,  the  dppofite  angles  miade  by  the  ih->- 

tifics^tlott-of  twb'righ^  Ifi^tesdre  ep^iK  "(>r'why 

it  is'V^!«3^i^*,' that  Any  thing  ihould  ifcxift 
4^t1it5ut  '&  calije.«-^lt  ^ouW  be  txtr^efcciy 
to<iSfe$ifiible  f<Si-  ^jittyptfrfon  to  t)re^4  to 
^^Ht^rWiet'ihfbfmati^n  here^  'an^  to  a8c> 
'HAt'^  thfe  foundation  of  Tlip»l'H  ?  When 
idre  havb -tPaedi  a  fubjea  to  ^e  iif*tUft^ 
jfjf  thihgsi  we  ate,  jri  all  eifes,  toto'^liteiy 
fatisir#iy  jrtd  lit -^ "trifthig  and  Itiip^tir 

■     '  i^ent 
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jient-to  defii'c  any  farther  accounts  Would 
be  deferve  an  anfwert  or  could  we  think) 
iuQgi  qultje  in  hi$  fehips,  who  ihpuld  feri- 
oufly  aik,  why  the  whok  is  greater  thafi 
a  part,  or  two  different  from  tweiity  ?  It  b^s 
been  faid,^  that  the  nvill  af  God  is  the  foun- 
dation of  truth.  This  is  afferting  what  no 
one  can  underfland.  It  is  facrij^^ng  to  the 
fingle  attribute  of  will  all  the  divine  p,erfe(j- 
tions ;  and  even,  under  the  appearance  of 
magnifying  it^  fubverting  it,  and  taking 
away  the  very  pojflibility  of  it,  For  upon 
what  is  it  founded  itfelf  ?  Can  there  bfe 
power  without  fofiibles^  or  will  without  qb^ 
Je3s^  without  any  thing  to  be  willed  ?  Or 
can  tbefe^  which  will  fuppofes^  be  dependent 
upon  it,  and  derived  from  it  ? — Some  per- 
haps there  may  Jbe,  who,  with  me,  will  fur^ 
ther  think,  that  irutb  having  a  reference  to 
tnindi  neceffary  truths  and  the  eternal  natures 
of  tMngs,  imply  a  neceffary^  eternal  mind\ 
and  force  us  upon  the  acknowledgment  qf 
the  Divine^  unfiriginated,  incomprebenfible 
wifdom  Mfid  intflUgenfe^ 

Again  s  when  we  enquire  what  is  the 

foundation  of  virtue^  we  may  mean,  "  wh^t 

^*  dXi^tht  primary  priaeiples  and  beads  of  ^fir-p 

.!!  t«?i  W^  the  icpnfi^erations  inferring  obli- 

P  d  a     ,  gation 
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gation  -in.  particular  cafes  and  rendering 
J)artictiUr  aftions  right  ?"  Thus,  fhould 
I  encftfire  why  a  perfon  ought  to  ajJi  in  fuch 
or  fuch  a  particular  manner,  in  certain  cir- 
cunjftances :  it  Would  be  proper  to  reply, 
becaufe  he  has  received  benefits  from  others ; 
becaufe  it  conduces  to  his  happinefs;  or 
becaufe  Qod  commands  it.  And,  in  this 
fenfe,  there  will  be  as  many  'foundations  of 
virtue,  as  there  are  Jtrft  principles  of  it. 
Thisi  probably,  is  wliat  thofe  mean  by 
foundation^  who  will  allow  no  oX\\tX  founda^ 
//^;z  of  vi'rtue,  than  private  happinefs -,  that 
is, '  tlipy  mean  that  nothing  obliges^  hcJthing 
renders  aftions,  in  any  circumftances,  ft  to 
be  performed,  but  forpe  profpeft  of  obtain- 
ing private  happinefs,  and  avoiding  ^private 
*  mifery.  .  Sliould  we  eriqii^e  farther  of  fuch 
perfons,  what  it  is  th^t  renders  promoting 
pur  own  good  rights  and  how  we  are  to  ac- 
'  count  for  its  being  the  objeft  of  our  defircs 
and  ftudies ;  they  would  not,  probably,  be 
againft  recurring  to  truth  and  the  iratures 
of  things ;  and  thus  we  fhould  be  agreed 
about  the  foundation  pf  virtue,  in  the  form- 
er fenfe,  arid  differ  only  about  what  is  difr 
' cuffed  in  the  feventh  chapter,  or  xhtfubfeSt- 
'^ patter  of  virtue.— This  alfo  mufl  neceffarily 

-■'■■'"'■"■■  k 
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be  liie  meaning  of  thofe,  who  plead  for  th& 
"willofGod  as  the  only  efficient  of  virtue  and 
obligation,  as  far  ais  they  are  ri6t  for  mak-> 
ing  it  likewife  the  efficient  of  all  truth.  If 
they  will  carefully  Cbnfider,  why  we  ought 
to  do  thfe  will  of  Oo^i  or  what  they  meart' 
by  the  obligation  to  obey  God,  they  will  find/ 
that  they  mufl  either  make  this  to  be  an  in-^ 
fiance  of  neceffary  felf*evident  truth  and 
duty  y  or  account  for  it  from  the  power  of 
God  to  make  us  happy  or  mifcrable,  as  we 
obey  or  difobey  him ;  which  would  reduce 
this  fcheme  into  that  of  fclf-love,  and 
make  all  the  fame  obfervations  applicable 
to  it  *. 

We  may  once  more  obferve,  that  by  the 
foundation  of  virtue,  may  be  meant^  "  the 
"  motives  and  reafons^  which  lead  us  to  it^' 
"  and  fupport  the  praSice  of  if  in  the 
^*  world."  This  muft  be  the  meaning  of 
thofe  who  are  for  uniting  the  feveralfchemerj 
and  reprefent  the  mil  of  God,  felfintereji^ 
the  rtafom  of  things,  and  the  moral  fenfe^  as 
all  diftinft  and  comciAtnt  foundations  of  vir*- 
tue.  'Tis  iridetd  undeniable,  that  thefe,' 
with  their  joint  force,  carry  us  to  virtue, 

bd3  But, 
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But,  if  wc  keep  to  the  firft  fenfc  of  the  term 
fcundatioM^  it  will  appear  that  only** cme  or 
other  of  the  two  lad  can  be  the  true  foan* 
dation  of  virtue. 

He  that  would  obtain  a  yet  more  accurate 
view  of  thia  fiibje<ft,  a^  avoid,  as  much  as 
poflible,  perplexity  and.  eonfufion^  fliouW 
farther. attend  to  the  various  acceptations 
of  the  words  aSion  .^n^  virtue.  That 
which  1  ^avfe  ftilcd  the  virtue  of  the  agents 
err  praStical  virtue^  if  to  fee  underftood  ill 
a  very  different  maimer  from  ahfolutt  vt'r^ 
tue.  Bat  of  this  diftinAian  I  have  already, 
in  the  eighth  chapter,  given  an  account 

which  feems  to  me  fufficient. 

■*  ■ '    ■ 

It  remains  that  I  now  make  fome  general 
remarks  oax  the  whole  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  advanced  in  this  treatife. 

What  is  here  of  moft  confequence  is,  to 
point  out  the  advantages  attending  the  ac- 
count 1  have  given  of  morality  in  our  en- 
quiries into  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
nrft  Caufe,  and  an  explaining  and  proving 
the  fa£t8  of  Natural  l^eligmt. 

Were  it  certain,  that  the  origin  of  our 
moral  perceptions  Is  an  implanted  fenfe,  it 
could  no  more  be  inferred  from  our  having 

fuch 
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fuch  perceptions,  that;  the  Deity  llkdti«rife  has 
them,  tha^i  the  like  inference  could  be  drawji 
with  reQ)e<9i  to  any  of  piirother  mental  relilh* 
cs,or  even.the  fenfations  of  fight  and  hearing* 
Were  there  nothing,  in  the  natures  ^nd  rej*;- 
fons  of  things,  to  be  ?^  ground  o^  a  mor^ 
and  righteous  difpofition  in  the  mind  of  xht^ 
Deity,  Of  by  which  we  could  account  fo^ 
his  preferring  happinefs  to  ruifery,  and  apr 
proving  goodnefsi  truth,  ai^d  equity^  r^thet^ 
than  their  contraries,  it  would  be  far  lefs 
eafy  than  it  is  to  afcertain  his  will  and  cha-^ 
rafter  j  nay,  I  think,  it  would  he  utterlv 
inconcciveable  to  us,  how  he  co\iId  hard 
any  moral  character  at  all— This  m?y  apj^ 
pear,  not  only  from  the  reafpning  iifed  i^i 
the  letter  part  of  t|ie  firft  chapterj  but  alfo 
from  the  following  rcafoning* 

If,  in  refped  of  intrinfick  worth  and  good- 
ncfs>  all  rules  and  meafqrps  of  fo.nduft  afiC 
aUke  i  if  no  end  can  have  more  in  \t  than 
another  to  recommend  it  to  the  choice  pf 
the  Deity  j  if,  in  particyl v>  thei*e  is  nothinfo 
in  x\\t  natures  of  things,  to  be  the  ground 
of  his  preference  of  happincfe  to  mifcry,  or 
pf  hi^  approbation  of  goodnefs  rather  than 
cruelty  i  thei)  his  nature  niuft  be  efifentially 
indifferent  alU^e  to  all  ends  3  it  wa^  always 
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as  poflible  that  he  ftiould  be  malevolent  as 
Benevolent  -,  there  is  no  account  to  be  given 
of  his  bfing  one  of  thefe,  rather  than  the 
other  i  and  therefore  he  cannot  poflefs  any 
determinate. charadler.  For  moft  certainly, 
whatever  he  is,  he  is  netejjarily.  Ther6  can 
be  nothing  in  his  nature,  which  he  might 
hav?  wanted,  or  of  whidh  he  can  be  conceived 
t©  be  deprived,  without  a  con  tradition. 

It  WiH  be  of  uffe;  towards  illuftrating  thi^ 
reafdrllng,  to  apply  it  in  the  following  cafe : 
'— »Suppofe  only  one  body  to  exift  in  nature, 
and  let  it  be  conceived  to  be  in  n^dtion  in 
any  particular  dire6lion.  Now,  either  we 
.might  certainly  know  concerning  this  body, 
that  it.  could  not  have  been  moving  jFrom 
eternity  iii  this  direftion  without  any  caufe, 
or  we  might  rrot..  If  we  might ;  it  could  be 
only  on  fuch  principles^ as  the  following. 
Whatever  has  exifted  from  eternitv  without 
an  eflicieht  caufe,  muft  have  txi^tAneceffarily. 
But,  in  th6  cafe  linder  conifideration,  it  was 
frotti  eternity  equally  poflible,  that  the  fup- 
pofed  body  ftiould  have  moved  in  any  other 
direfiion  4  and,  confequently,  there  being  no 
account  of  its  motion  from,  neceflity,  ar  the 
natureof  the  thing,  if  rauft  have  been  moved 
by  f(5m€  ciufe/^ahd'eiclufive  of  all  caufality 

^^  ^  and 
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•«     «  •  •  •  *     ' 

^d  efficiency,  its  ittotibn'and  eyeii' fcxiAencd 
are  impofflfcle. 


The  rtafdning  in  the  former  'caffe*is  the 
fame  WitR^tfiis.  If,  in  the  one  cafe,  among 
niany  difdftiqns  of  mbtibn,  in  thcmfelves 
alike  poffifele,  "'tis  abfurd'  to  fuppofe  an^ 
particnlaf  'dircdtion  to  take  place  without 
fome  "direBtiig  caufe ;  it  tiiuft  be  equally -ab- 
fiird  in  the  bther,  amoh^ft  many  determina- 
tions of  will  and  charader  in  themfelves 
inditterent  tfnd  afike  pbffible,  to  fu|>pcife  any 
particiilSf  defermirtatlttTrto  take  place  with^ 
out  {om^  deiermihirig^czxxk.  '  •* 

I'mfgftt^go  on  to  bbferve,  thatif,yr(7/;7  tht 
natures  of'iBnp  anttirece^tyy  there  is  no  fucH 
thingVs^a  i\ile  of  condaft  to  intelligent  oe- 
ings,  tlien  there  is  necejfarily  no  Tuch  thing; 
the  Wfiblef  notion  of  it  is  coritradidory. 

The  diftiriflion  between  nectary  and  con^ 
//7/^f«^"ek'rflrence,  is  tlie' main  foundation  of 
all  that"  we  believe  concerning  the  firfl:  caufel 
This  drffitTftion  We  ^perceive  '  intuitiVcly. 
The  particular  obje^rs  by  the  contemplation 
of  which  it  IS  fuggefted  to  us,force'the  idea  of 
it  iij)6h  oiir  minds.  Some  things  appeal*  to  us 
ielf-evidently  to  be  effeSlsy  precarious  and  ^r- 
Mtrarym  their  natures,,  indifferent  to  cxill- 
ence  or  non-exiflencei  and  poflible  alike  tg 

polfefs 
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poffefe  any  one  of  an  infinity  of  difi^pent 
manners  of  exiflence.  Thefc  th^ng^  thca 
wc  know  certainly  to  be  derivcj^^^  d^Pepdent^ 

Mid  produced.  .Oi.  thid  kind  ari9  niattei:  an4 
motion  j  the  form  and  oi:der  crf-tb©  wwUJ  j 
and  all  particular  fcnfiblc  o\>y^%  Wc  dp 
not  fee  more  clrariy,  in  any  caff^,  %\itiX  tl^t^ 
js  fuch  a  thing  as  pr^duSHve  p^wsrj^  QV  a  ^* 
pendence  o£  one  thing  on  aqoth^r^  th^^.  wf 
do^  that  thefe  objeiAs,  and,  it\  gpntt^al^  aljl 
imperfc^  and  Urmted  e^ifienqe^  are  cff^i^ 
imd  require  a  caufe.-^tn  (hort  j  whatever  w? 
can  conceive  not  to  be,  *tis  cert^n  m^y  no^ 
be;  artd  whatever  may  not  be>  muft,  if  it 
exiils,  have  h^  its  exigence  produced  by 
foAe  caufe.^^^-On  the  contrary,  iowe  thing? 
yre  fee  intuitively  not  to  be  effif&s,^  tp  wan^ 
no  caufe,  to  be  inideriv^d,  felf^q^ciftent,  and 
unchangeable*  To  fuppofe  qth^rwife  of 
ihem  we  fee  to  imply  a  contradiflioA.  W? 
cannot  poffibly  conceive  them  either  not  to 
be,  or  to  be  in  any  re4>eft  different  from 
what  they  arc-  Of  this  kind  are  fpafie  and 
duration^  and  all  akjira^  truth  jand  poffibku 
But  waving  theft  obfervations  *  |  it  wiD^ 

♦  SeeCfcap.  5th,  find  the  DlflertatiOft  6b  the  Being 
and  AcCHhtttes  ^f  the  Deity  ^t  the  end  of  tbis  Voluiiit* 
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be  more  to  tiie  preCbnt  pa^^fe  tp  repeat  aa 
obfervatiaifi  silready  mftde,.  nfugtidyj  that  the 
account  of  oaorality  I  have  pppofed,  ffiomt 
to  imply  j:iu^t  the  Deity,  if  b.^n«v<^eiit,  i*uft 
be  fb  4;Qntrary  xa^  his  underftanding.  Thi$ 
j^ems  to  bp  ^  evident,  3$^  i^^^,  that;!)^  \(i 
qonicious  oi^  doing  what  i&indifFerem;  or  of 
employing  power  in  purfwiiis  an  en4  wJ^h 
lu«  nothing:  in  it  worthy  of  iHiffuit^  it.  to 
be  confcipu*  «of  trifling.,  Tl^fe .  is  $t  leaft 
iRjdSicient  weight  in  thi$  ol>^ryation  to  fhe«r» 
that  it  is  the  grofieft  diiparagement  to  the 
perfeilions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  him  ac^ 
taatcd  entirely  by  unintelligent  inclinatiosi ; 
or  to  conceive  of  him  as  proceeding  invari* 
ably  in  a  courfe  of  adlion,  which  has  no« 
^ing  in  \t  rights  and  which,  confequendy, 
he  cannot  really  approve  *•    , 

Reafonings  of  this  kind  plainly  tend  to 
/hew  us,  that  if  the  diftindlions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  moral  good  and  evil,  are  nothing 
in  the  natures  of  things ;  the  Deity  can  be 
of  no  charadcn  This  indeed  is  a  conclu-- 
fion  which  is  contradifted  by  certain  faft  j 
for  his  creating  at  all^  and  much  more  iinal 

cau&s;^ 
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chafes,;  arfd  his  baaing  with' the  uhiforihify 
and'wifdoni  we 'fee  in  the  ccmftitution  of 
tiatQire^  imply  Tome  difpbfitionsi  fome  prin- 
cipbi  of  Adiion,  or  ibme  chara'der.  But 
this  is  only  fayirtjg^, '  that  the  whole  courfe 
of  iMrigs  proves^  the  fcheme  tipon  \Vhich  I 
hiive  been  arguing,^  and  from  whence  fiich 
a  conclufion  foltewSi  to'  be  f alft  1^; 
'  i  Biit  though  in'  oppofition  to  the  precedent 
rcafonings,  and  the.fentiments  on  which 
they  -  are  founded  ^ '  effeSis  thus  prove  •  the 
Deity*  to  be  of  fome  character  5  yet  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether,  from  thefe  alone,  we 
could  obtain  any  undeniable  proofs  of  his 
being  of  the  particular  charafler  of  good- 
nefs ;  for  it  feems  not  impoffible  to  ac-i 
count  for  them  on  other  fuppofitions.  An 
unintelligent  agent  cannot  produce  or- 
der- and  regularity,  and  therefore  wherever 

thefe 

*  * 

r  *♦  **  To  fuppofe  God  to  approve  one  courfe  of  ac- 
**  tion,  or  one  eiwl,  preferably  to  .another,  which  yet 
^^  his.ading  at  all  fiom  defign,  implies  that  he  does^ 
**  without  fuppofing  fomewhat  prior  in  that  end,  to  be 
••'  tlie  ground  of  the  preference,  is  as  incbnceiveable, 
^V.as  to 'fuppofe  him  to  difcern  an  abftradt  propofition 
**  to  be  true,  without  fuppofing  fomewhat  prior  in  it 
*«  to  be  the  ground  of  the  difcernnient."  See  Btttkr*s 
dnalfgyy  p»  170.  4th  edit. 
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^tbeje  appear,    they  demt>>ijlrate  defigii'  and 
wifdom  in  the  caufe.    But  it  cannot  be-  faid 
in  like  manner,  that  a  felfifh,  a  capridous, 
or  even  a  malicious  agent,  may  not  |>ri3du^6 
happinefs ;  *  ndr '  confequently,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  tliis  in  aa  efFeft  demonftrates 
the  goodriefs  of  the  caiife.     Let  it  be  grant- 
ed, as  furciy  it  muft,  that  good  is  greatly 
prevalent  in  what  we  fee  of  the  wdrfss  of 
God  J  th&t  all  that  comes  within  oUr  notice 
6f  the  wbrW,*  fhews  kind  defign ;  and  that 
the  primary  direftion  of  every  law  and  regti- 
'  latioh  of  nature,  is  to  happinefs,  "  yet  who 
'  *^  knows  (may  fome  fay)  what  different fcene% 
'  **  may  have  heretofore  cxifted,  or  may  now 
**  exifl:  in  other  diftrifts  of  the  uiiiverfe.  An 
^y  evil  being  may  fometimes  be  the  caufe  of 
**  good,  juft  as  a  good  being  may  of  fuifei*- 
**  ings  and  pain.  How  little  do  we  fee  of  na- 
"  ture  ?     From  what  we  obferve  in  a  point 
^*  and  a  moment ,  what  certain  conclufion 
"  can  we  draw  with  refpeft  to  what  prevails 
"  univerfally  aftd  ^/fr;;^//y  f  Concerning  a 
\  ^^  plan  of  bouqdlefs  oxtent,  and  which  was 
•  ^*  contrived  and  is  carried  on  by  an  incom* 
^'  prehenfible  being,  what  can  be  learned 
J!  ff  qqi  fuch  d  fupcrficial  and  imperfeaob-f 

fervation^ 


cc 
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*'  iervation  as  ure  can  make  of  what  is  next 

'*  to  nothing  <of^  it  ?     Can  k  be  right  ^9 

^ilabliih  a  general  xxmcluQoA  on  a  ingle 

experimenti  or  Ax>  determine  the  xiJiaracr 

^<  terund  views-of  .a  being,  of  whom  itKle4* 

'^  fieaiidentlj  of  experience  wt  x:aa  know 

/^  nothing,  from  a  few  a£ls  lyhkh -will  bear 

^'  feveral  different  interpretiations  ?    If  w^ 

"  had  nothing  <liftin(fl  from  efeSs  to  td^ 

*^  on«  nothinig  m  oeceflary  truth  and  rea- 

^'  ion  to  argue  from,  wo^  it  not  be  na«- 

*^  t^val  to  emquire  with  doubt,  and  a^xietr];, 

'<  whether  great  changes  may  tQpt  liereaf^r 

/'  happen  in  the  world  1  whether  caprice  or 

**  a  love  of  variety,  inftead  of  goodaefs,  mwf 

^^  not  be  the  principle  ^a£tion  in  the  firft 

^*  caufe ;  or  whcyther  t^  ^e^^n^of  vd^tt  v^mam 

'*  feeandfeel^  may  not  he  to^^w  -0  ietner^i^f 

**  to  future  difafipmntmsnt  y  Mid  thus  univen* 

^*  fal  mifery  appear  ^t  Iqft  to  -ke  intended  *  ?" 

What  XQg^rd  is  tdue  to  thefe  obje<3aons, 

every  one  may  determine  a^/be  pleafes.    I 

j^n  far  from  ihmkiiJig  tbemfef  weight  enojugh 

10  ^w  that  $jEt&s^  tndtipcRdetttly  of  ail 

at- 

•  ■      <     •      •  ,  •  _  f  •  I 

•^glroiv^, -chap.  I,  fe^.  <j. 
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Hargunients  from  moral  fitnefs,  cannot  f ur- 
(|li(h  us  ^ith  fafficient  arguments  for  the 
tgoodnefs  of  God. 

When  we  firft  refloft;  that  undoubtedly 
4ie  i«  of  fdme  will  iand  charadltr,  and  thst 
it  is  in  itfeif  as  poffible  and  as  credible,  that 
Ibe  fhould  be  of  this  particular  charafler  a» 
any  other ;  the  confideration  after  this,  that 
t^s  w^s  as  far  as  we  fee  them,  have  upoa 
^thtrn  obvious  marks  of  benignity  and  love, 
will  iie&eflarily  incline  us  to  think  that  he  is 
gboii.  Whin  we  have  no  more  evidence  for 
t^an  ^inft  a  propofition,  any  preponder- 
ating -circumft^nce  ought  to  determine  our  ' 
^tihderftandings  and  engage  our  affent,  widi 
'ftnaffurance  proportionable  to  its  apparent 
weight.    Att^  with  refpeft  to  tjie  objedions; 
«nd  iufpicions  bdfore-mcntioned,  it  may  be 
■j  oftly  faid,  that  we  are  to  judge  pf  what  we 
*lJo  notfee  by  what  we  dg  fee,  and  not  the 
contrary;  and  that  confpquently,  as  long 
ds  4:he  appearance  on  the  whole  of  what  liesr 
before  us  of  God's  worlss^  though  pbmpara^ 
•tively  'Jittle,  is  clearly  as  if  happipefs  was 
ithek^^Did^  the  fair -con^lufiofu  is^  that  this 
is  indeed  the  truth.   'Befidcs  5  the  more  ex-  ^ 
^fenffve  w?  fwppofe  the  creation,  the  greater 

•chance 


I 
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chaise  theie, was  %ainftour  beirtg  caft  in- 
to' that  part  of .  it  wherein  goodnefe  is  fo 
much  exerted,  if  indeed  any  other  principic 
inflaenccs'thci  author  of  it,  to  which  there- 
-iore,  on  the.  whole,  it  muft  be  fuppofedto 
be.  conformable. -r  Some  however,  (parti- 
cularly thofe  who  entertain  difmil  ideas  of 
human  life,  as  upon  the*  whole  unhappy)  are 
likely,  if  they  think  confiftently,  not  to  be 
much  influenced  by  this  argument*!    What 
.  regard  is  in  reality ,  due  to .  the:  eppearanjces 
of  €yil  in  the  world,  pi^d  whatireajRln.  jarifes 
from  hence,  and  from  thcjgrq^t^r  .degjr?^,of 
Ohappinefs  wbiph  we  imagiiip  we  /ibjs  might 
.jbave  been  communicat^ci*  t^o  fufppdi  tjijat 
.goodnefs  may  not  be;jtjie  fpnng  of  adlioji 
in  the  Deity,  are  queftions  oCconfiderable  im- 
portance, which  ha v^ .been  often  well  difcuf- 
.  fed.— It  dcferves  particular  regard,  that  the 
*jiatHral9i^X^  of  ^  bcing^s  always  hisft^ndy  and 
gccd,  and  bappy  ftgte^jhfit  all  the;  cprrviptioijs 
and  difor4erg  wepb^ervg  lare  plaipljr  ^/^w^^^ri^/ 
,  deviations  and  excej[\\  j  and  ;that  np  :inftance 
.  can  be  produced  wherein  ///  as  .fuch  is  the 
genuine  tendency  §i|d,refutt  of  tlje: original 

fpnftitHtipn  pf  things  *,     ;      ;;'-:.    ' 

'  If 

.1?  Jt  might  have  been  objefled  here,  that  from  effects 
floiie  it  can  at  bcft  be  only  poQible  tp  gather  the  prefeni 

difpofitiott 
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If  ribw,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  voice 
df  all  nature,  as  far  as  it  comes  withiq  our 
notice,  farni(hes  lis  with  thefe  arguments, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  all  ends  are  not  the 
fame  to  an  intelligent  regard ;  that  there  is 
fomething  intrinfically  better  in  goodnefs, 
veracity,  and  jbftice,  than  in  their  contra*- 
ries,  fomething  morally  different  in  their 
tiatures  j  our  evidence  for  God's  moral  at- 
tributes, will  be  increafcd  in  the  fame  de- 
gree, that  we  think  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve this.  And  if  it  appears  to  us  dear  and 
eerlairi,  that  intelligence  implies  the  appro- 
bation of  beneficence  5  that  the  undtfrftandr 
ing  is  the  power  which  judges  of  moral  dif- 
ferences }  and  that  froni  a  neceffity  in  thei 
natures  of  things,  goodnefs  rather  than  ma* 
lice  muft  conftitute  the  difpofition  and  end 
of  every  mind  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  its  knowledge  and  perfe^ion  ^  our  evi^ 

E  0  dencci 

difpofition  of  the  t)eity  ;  ahd  that  though  they  demon-* 
ilrated  this^  Be  benevolent,  yet  we  (hoiild  {till  Wani: 
Evidences  to  prove  the  Jiabiltiy  of  his  chara6lef,.of  that 
he  always  has  been  and  will  for  ever  cbntinue  tg  be 
good*  The  full  rfeply  to  fuch  obje<aions  may  be  learnt 
from  the  obfervations .  on  the  nature  of  the  necejjary 
cxiftence  of  the  Deity  which  will  be  fvund  at  the  ^vA 
<)f  this  Treatife. 
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dence,  on  the  prefent  point,  will  become 
equally  clear  and  certain. 

But,  how  much  inferior  evidence  on 
points  the  moft  interefting,  fhall  we  be 
forced  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  with,  if  we  reject 
thefe  principles,  and  embrace  the  opinion, 
that  all  our  ideas  of  worth  and  virtue^  of 
morality^  and  excellence^  have  no  foundation 
in  truth  and  reality  ?— Our  approbation  of 
goodnefs,  if  derived  from  intelle6lual  per^ 
ception,  infers  demonjlrably  the  goodnefs  of 
God  ;  but  if  derived  entirely  from  an  arbi- 
trdry  ftrufture  of  our  minds,  is  at  beft»  only 
one  inftance  among  many  of  kind  defign ; 
and  wa»  neceflary,  fuppofing  the  univerfal 
plan,  whatever  it  is,  to  be  fuch  as  required 
that  what  is  here^  and  in  this  part  of  duration^ 
revealed  of  it,  fhould  carry  the  appearance 
of  benevolence^  A  few  fa£ls,  when  we  have 
antecedent  evidence  from  the  nature  of  the 
iubjcft,  may  confirm  a  truth  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  doubt ;  but  can,  by  no  means, 
give  equal  fatisfaftion  when  we  have  no 
fuch  evidence,  and  experience  is^ur  only 
Jnedium  of  information* 

Indeed,  upon  the  principles  defended  in 
this  trcatife,  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  to 
be  afcertained  than  the  moral  perfeftions  of 
the  Deity.  —  The  nature  of  happincfs   is, 

without 
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without  doubt,  as  (hewn  in  the  3d  chapter, 
the  true  account  of  the  defire  and  preference 
of  private  happinefs.  This  leads  us  una- 
voidably to  conclude,  that  it  is  alfo  the  true 
account  of  the  defire  and  preference  of 
publick  happinefs.  And  if  it  is,  it  ap- 
pears at  once,  that  the  Deity  muft  be  bene- 
volent.— In  fhort ;  if  there  is  a  rule  of  right, 
arifing  from  the  differences  and  relations  of 
things,  and  extending  as  far  as  all  the  pof- 
fible  effsfts  of  power  s  which,  to  the  degree 
it  is  known,  forces  the  regard  and  affeftion 
of  all  reafonable  beings,  and  which  its  own 
nature  conftitutes  the  proper,  the  fupreme, 
and  eternal  guide  and  meafure  of  all  their 
determinations:  If,  I  fay,  there  is  indeed 
fuch  a  rule  or  law,  it  follows  demvnjlrably\ 
that  t\it  Jir/l  intelligence y  that  is,  the  Deity, 
muft  be  under  the  direction  of  it  ipore  than 
any  other  nature ;  as  much  more,  as  his 
underftanding  is  higher,  apd  his  knowledge 
more  perfeft.  He  13,  in  reality,  the  living 
independent  fpring  of  it.  He  cannot  con- 
tradift  it,  without  contradicting  himfelf. 
'Tie  a  part  of  the  idea  of  reaibn,  and 
therefore,  in  tht  felf-exijlent  infaiite  reafon^ 
muft  be  of  abfolute  and  fovereign  influence. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  what  the  principle  of  adioH  is 

E  e  ?  in 
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in  the  Deity.  As  it  is  evident  that  the  feat 
of  infinite  power  muft  be  the  feat  of  Infinite 
knowledge ;  fo  it  appeafs  from  hence  no  le(s 
evident,  that  it  muft  be  alfo  the  feat  of  ^z^- 
folute  reStliude :  and  thefe  qualities,  thus 
implying  one  another  and  ejjentlally  one^ 
complete  the  idea  of  Deity,  and  exhibit  him 
to  us  in  the  moft  awful  and  glorious  light. 
Amongft  thevarious  poffiblefchemes  of  crea- 
tion, and  ways  of  ordering  the  feries  of 
events,  there  is  a  befi\  and  this  is  the  rule 
and  end  of  the  divine  condu6l ;  nor  is  it 
poffible,  that  feeing  this,  and  all  things  be- 
ing equally  eafy  to  him,  he  fhould  deviate 
from  it ;  or,  that  the  being  into  whofe  na- 
ture, as  the  necejfary  >examplar  and  original 
of  all  perfedtlon^  every  thing  true,  right,  and 
good,  is  ultimately  to  be  refolved,  fliould 
ever  chufe  what  is  contrary  to  them.  To 
trnderftand  perfeflly  what  upon  the  whole 
is  moft  fit,  and  to  follow  it  invariably  thro' 
all  duration  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
univerfe,  is  the  higheft  notion  we  can  frame 

of  MORAL    EXCELLENCE. 

Herb  let  us,  by  the  way,  confider  what 
we  can  wifh  for  beyond  being  under  the 
care  of  this  bei-ng ;  and  with  what  joy  we 
may  reflei^,  that  as  certainly  as  God  exiftjs, 

all 
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all  is.  well ;  a  perfe6l  order  of  adminiftra^ 
tion  jprevails  in  nature,  and  all  affairs  are 
under  the  wifeft  and  kindeft  direction. 

But  to  go  on  ;  the  independency  and  felf- 
fufficiency  of  God  raife  him  above  the  pof- 
iibility  of  being  tempted  to  what  is  wrong* 
^Tis  not  conceivable  that  he  fho'ujd  be  fub- 
jedt  to  partial  views,  miftake^  ignorance, 
paflion,  felfiflinefs,  or  any  of  the  caufes  of 
^vil  and  depravity  of  which  we  have  any 
notion.  His  nature  admits  of  nothing  arbi- 
trary or  inftindivej  of  no  determinations 
that  are  independent  of  reafon,or  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  it.  Jn  an  underived 
being  of  abfolute  fimplicity,  and  all  whofe 
attributes  muft  be  eflentially  conneded, 
there  can  be  no  interfering  properties.  The 
fame  ncceffity  and  reafons  of  things  cannot 
be  the  ground  of  the  approbatipn  and  love 
of  reditude,  and  of  biaflcs  contradidory 
to  it. 

Before  we  quit  what  we  are  now  upon,  it 
will  be  proper,  left  I  fliould  be  niifunder- 
ftood,  to  obferve  particularly,  that  when- 
ever I  rep'refent  necejjity  as  the  account  of 
the  rectitude  of  the  Deity,  or  fpeak  of  good- 
tfejs  as  ejfential  to  him,  it  is  the  principle  of 

E  e  3  redUtude 
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reilitude  I  mean  j  and  not  the  aSlual  exer* 
cife  of  this  principle.  No  abfurdity  can  be 
greater  than  to  fuppofe,  that  the  divine  be- 
ing a5ls  by  the  fame  kind  of  ncceflity  by 
which  he  exijis^  or  that  the  exertions  of  his 
power  are  in  the  fame  fenfe  neceflary  with 
his  power  itfeifyOV  with  the  j^r/W/^/fx  by  which 
they  are'direfted.  All  voluntary  a^Slion  is, 
Syjbe  terms  yivt^^  and  implies  thz  pbyfical  pof^ 
Jibility  of  forbearing  it.  What  is  meant  by 
t\\\s  pojjtbility  h  not  in  the  leaft  inconfiftent 
with  the  utmoft  certainty  of  events  or  with  the 
impojjibility^  in  another  sen5E,  that  the 
aftion  (hould  be  omitted. — It  may  be  in* 
finitely  more  depended  upon,  that  God  will 
never  do  wrong,  than  that  the  wifeft  creat- 
ed being  wrll  not  do  what  is  moft  deftruc- 
tive  to  him,  without  the  leaft  temptation. 
Thei*e  is,  in  truth,  e^al  impoflibility,  tho* 
not  the  fame  kind  of  impoflibility,  that  he 
who  is  the  abftra<^  of  all  perfection  Ihould 
deviate  into  imperfedion  in  his  conduft, 
infinite  reafon  aft  unreafonably,  or  eternal 
righteoijfnefs  unrighteoufly  ^  as  that  infinite 
knowledge  fhovild  miftake,  infinite  power 
be  conquered,  or  neceflTary  exiftence  ceafe  to 
cxiiV-^U  may  be  as  really  impoffible  for'  a 

perfon 
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perfon  in  his  fenfes,  and  withoifit  any  mo--^ 
tive  urging  him  to  it,  to  drink  poifon,  as 
it  is  for  him  to  prevent  the  effedts  of  it  af- 
ter drinking  it ;  but  who  fees  not  thefe 
impoffibilities  to  be  totally  different  in  theii' 
meaning?  or  what  good  reafon  can  there 
be  againft  calling  the  one  a  njoral,  and  the 
other  a  natural  impoffibility  ? 

This  diftinftion,  which  many  are  unwil- 
ling to  acknowledge,  and  which  yet,  I  think,* 
of  great  importance,  may  perhaps  be  in 
fome  mcafure  illuftrated  by  what  follows. 

Suppofe  a  die  or  folid,  having  a  million 
of  faces :  It  may  be  faid  to  be  certain,  that 
an  agent  void  of  fkill  will  not,  the  firft  trial, 
throw  an  afllgned  face  of  fuch  a  die ;  for 
the  word  certain  \%  often  ufed  in  a  fenfe 
much  lower.  But  that  fuch  an  agent  fhould 
throw  an  afllgned  face  of  fuch  a  die,  a  mil- 
lion of  times  together  without  failing,  few 
would  fcruple  to  pronounce  impojfible.  '  The 
impoffibility  however  meant  in^  this  cafe; 
would  plainly  be  very  different  from  an  ab- 
(olutc  fby/ical  impoffibility  5  for  if  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  fuccced  the  firfl  trial,  (as  it  un- 
doubtedly is)  it  is  equally  poffible  to  fucceed 
the  fecond,  the  third,  and  all  the  fubfequent 

E  e  4  trials  j 
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trials  ;  and  confcqueijtly,  in  tbisfenfe  of  pofm 
fibility^  'tis  as  poffible  to  throw  the  given 
face  *  a  million  of  times  together,  as  the  firft 
time. — But  farther,  that  a  million  of  dice, 
each  having  a  million  of  faces,  and  thrown 
together  for  a  million  of  times  fucceflively, 
ihpuld  always  tyrn  the  fame  faces,  will  b^ 
pronounced  yet  much  more  impoflible. 
Nevertbelefs,  it  will  appear,  by  the  fame 
reafoning  with  that  jujft  ufed,  that  there  ig 
the  fame  natural  poflibijity  pf  this,  as  of  any 
other  event. — If  any  pne  tjiinks  what  is  now 
faid  of  no  weight,  and  continues  yet  at  a 
lofs  about  the  difference  between  thefe  two 
iprts  of  imppffibility,  let  him  coniparp  thq 
impoflibility  that  the  laft  mentioned  eyenj 
fliould  happen,  with  the  impoflibility  of 
throwing  any  faces  whicl>  tljere  arp  npt  upon 
a  die. 

To  purfuc  this  exempli^cation  yet  far- 
ther, let  us  confidcr  that  the  improbability 
of  thro\ying  any  particular  face  of  a  die,  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  faces 
which  i^  has.  Whep  therefpre  the  nupiber 
'■•.',     o> 

♦  There  is  in  truth  an  infinity  of  numbers  of  trials, 
in  which  it  is  moTaHy  certain  this  would  actually 
happeq. 
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©f  faces  Is  infinite^  the  i rta probability  of  tte 

^vcnt  is  infinite^  or  it  becomes  certaiffM  will 

not  happen,  and  impojjible  that  it  ihould 

happen,  in  a  fenfe  fimilar  to  that  in  which 

we  fay,  it  is  impoJfil>le  a  \vife  man  fhoul4 

knowingly  and  without  temptation  do  what 

will  be  deftruftive  to  him.     However,  as 

one  face  muft  be  thrown,  and  thegiv^cn  face 

h4S  the  f^me  chance  for  being  thrown  with 

any  other,  it  is  pojjible  thijj  faca  may  be 

thrown,  and  the  affigned  event  bappei>5  in 

the  fame  manner  as  a  wife  man  has  it  in  his 

power y  J^nowingly  and  without  temptatipn, 

to  do  what  will  be  deftru6live  to  him.  The 

,certain|y  tijat  a  particular  face  of  arii|^finite 

die  will  not  be  xhvovfn  twife  together ^  ex^ 

ceeds  infinitely  the  certainty  that  it  will  not 

be  thrpwn  tb?  fir  ft  time^  but  the  certainty 

that  it  will  not  be  thrpwn  perpetually,  and 

invariably  for  an  infinity  pf  trials ;^  is  greater 

than  thi^  l^ft  mejitioned  certainty  in  the 

fame  proportion  that  the  infiniteth  power  of 

infinite  is  gf eater  jh^n  infinite ^    Yet  ftill  the 

impoffibility  of  event  which  all  muft  be 

fenfible  of  in  thefe  cafes,  is  as  far  from  a  phy* 

^cal  one,  as  in  the  fin;ipleft  cjfes.     Npw^ 

))e  that  Ai^ould  in  fuch  cafes,  cpnfQun4  |:hefe 

different 
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different  kinds  of  ^impoffibility,  (or  necef- 
iity)  would  be  much  more  cxcufeable,  than 
he  that  confounds  them,  when  confidering 
the  events  depending  on  the  determinations 
of  free  beings,  arid  comparing  them  with 
thofe  ariiing  from  the  operation  of  blind 
and  unintelligent  caufes.  The  one  admits 
of  endlefly  various  degrees  5  the  other  of 
none.  That  neceflity  by  which  twice  two 
is  not  twenty,  or  a  mafs  of  matter  does  not 
continue  at  reft  when  impelled  by  another, 
is  wherever  found,  always  the  fame,  and 
incapable  of  the  leaft  increafe  or  dimi« 
nution. 

I  ihall  only  add  on  this  head,  that  the. 
tiecoffity  of  the  eternal  conformity  of  all 
the  divine  aftions  to  the  rules  of  wiidom 
and  righteoufnefs,  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
certainty,  that  an  infinite  number  of  dice, 
each  having  an  infinite  number  of  faces,  and 
thrown  all  together  for  an  infinite  number 
of  trials,  would  not  always  tdrn  precifely 
the  fame  faces ;  which  though,  infallibly 
true  that  it  will  not  happen,  yf&t  may  hjap- 

pen,  in  a  fenfe  not  very  tinKke  that  in 
which  the  Deity  has  a  ;power  trf  deviating 
from rei^itudc j  ^creating,  for inftance,  a 

miferabk 


/ 
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mUerablc  world,  or  of  deftroying  the  * 
world  after  a  fuppofed  promife  not  to  dc^- 
ftroy  it. 

*  But  difmiffing  this  fubjeft;  let  iis  now 
apply  the  account  which  has  been  given  iii 
this  treatife  of  the  naturb  and  fubjedt-mat* 
ter  of  morality,  to  another  Queftion  of 
confiderable  importance  relating  to  the 
Deity;  Imean,  the  Queftion  *' whether  all 
•*  his  moral  attributes  are  reducible  to  be- 
•'  ncvolence  3  or  whether  this  includes  the 
<<  *wbole  of  his  character  ?" 

It  has  been  Ihewn,  that  the  negative  is 
true  of  inferior  beings,  and  in  generai/that 
virtue  is  by  no  means  reducible  to  benevo^ 
lence.  If  the  obfervations  made  to  this 
purpofe  are  juft,  the  queftion  now  propofed 
is  at  once  determined.  Abfolute  and  eter-t 
nal  reftitude,  (or  a  regard  to  what  is  in  all 

cafes 

*  If  any  diflike  the  word  Infinite  as  ufed  here,  they 
.may  fubftitute  the  word  indefintU  in  its  room,  .which 
will  anfwer  my  purpofe  as  well. 

The  an^ogy  I  have. here  infifted  00  anfwers,  I  think, 
the  end  of  an  il^luftration  with  great  exactnefs,  and  on 
this  account,  I  hope,  I  (hall  be  cxcu.iied  if  it  fhould 
appear  to  have  any  thing  in  it  unfuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  fubjedt  to  whict)  \K  is  applied. 
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cafes  moft  fit  and  righteous)  is  properly  the 
ultimate  principle  of  the  divine  condu£V,  and 
the  fole  guide  of  his  power.  In  this  good- 
ness is  firft  and  principally  included.  But 
GOODNESS  and  rectitude,  how  far  foever 
they  may  coincide,  are  far  fron>  being  iden- 
tical.. The  former  refults  fi  om  the  latter, 
and  is  but  a  part  of  it.  Which  therefore 
ftands.firft  in  the  divine  mind,  and  which 
ihould  give  way,  fuppofing  an  interference 
ever  poffible,  can  (one  would  think)  admit 
of  no  controverfy.  For  will  any  perfon  fay, 
that  it  is  not  becaufe  it  is  right,  that  the 
Deity  promotes  the  happinefs  of  his  crea- 
tui'es  ;  or  that  he  would  promote  it  in  any 
injiances  or  in  any  manner^  wherein  it  would 
be  fwrpng  to  promote  it  j — Such  reafbnings 
and  fuppofitions  will,^  I  know,  appear  very 
abfurd  to  fome :  But  it  is  certain  they  are 
not  abfurd,  unlefs  it  muft  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  right  fignifies  only  conducive^" 
ncfs  to  happinefs  *,  and  that  nothing  but 

fqch 

*  ctf  Yhe  rigbitoufnefs  and  goodnefs  of  aftions  is  not 
**  the  ftnie  notion  with  their  tendency  to  univerfal  hap-- 
pinefs^  or  flowing  from  the  defire  of  it.  This  latter 
is  the  highcft  fpccies  of  the  former.  Our  moral  fenfi 
*'  has  alfo  other  immediate  obje<9s  of  approbation, 
•«  &C-"  Dr.  Hutchefon's  Sy/lm  of  J^oral  Phihfophj^ 
bool;  iz.  chap*  iii.  fe^.  ii, 
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fucfi  condupivenefs  can  at  any  time  rendet 
one  aftion  morally  better  than  another. 

It. muft  however  be  admitted,  that  the 
charafler  of  God  n  much  more  nearly  re*- 
ducible.to  goodnef*s,  than  that  of  any  infe- 
rior beings. — What  I  mean  will  be.  better 
underftood,  if  we  make  the  fuppofition  of 
zfolitary  being  *  mt  perfeSily  happy y  but  cap- 
able of  acquiring  happinefs  for  himfeif,  and 
improving  in  it;  and  afterwards  confider, 
into  how  narrow  a  compafs  the  obligations 
of  fuch  a  being  would  be  brought.  Having 
by  the  fuppofition  no  connexion  with  any 
other  reaforiable  being,  what. could  require 
his  attention  befides  his  own  intereft  ?  What 
elfe  could  he. calmly  and  deliberately  pro- 
pofe  to  himfclf  as  the  end  at  which  it  would 
be  right  for  him  conftantly  to  aim  ?  The 
exercife  of  gratitude,  benevolence,  juftice^ 
and  veracity,  would  be  impofltble  to  him ; 
and  every  duty  would  vanifh,  except  that  of 

prudence, 

f 

*  The  fame  fuppofition  is  made  in  a  pamphlet,  in- 
titled.  Divine  Benevolence  \  cr  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  principal  end  of  the  Divine  Providence  and  Government^ 
it  the  Happinefs  of  his  Creutttrcs^  printed  for  Noon,  1731*. 
—I  am  forrjr  this  pamphlet  is  out  of  print.  The  au- 
thor was  Mr.  Bayes,  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  I 
ever  knew,  and  for  many  years  the  miniftcr  of  a  ulflciit- 
ing  congregation  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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prucknce>  or  a.  wife  and  ft€a<Jy  purfuit  of 
his  own  higheft  good? 
,  If  now  wc  :change.  the  fappofidon,  and 
coniider  a  being, .  fuch  as  the  Deity,  who  is 

perftSily  happy  in  bimfelf^  abfolotely  fupreme 
and  independent,  and  the  creator  of  ail 
things;  will  it  not  evidently  a{^ar,  that 
he  can  have  nothing  to  employ  his  power, 
.and  no  end  tp  carry  on,  different  from  the 
gnod.  of  bis  creatures  t  As  all  the  views, 
iludies  and  endeavours  of  the  ftylitary  being 
.  I  have  fuppofed,  neceffarily  terminate  in  bim-- 
felj ;  the  contrary  muft  be  true  of  this  being. 
To  him  overs'  muft  be  all ;  and  the  care  af 
their  intereft s,  the  due  adjuftment  of  their 
ilates  among  themfelves,  and  the  right  ad- 
minijiration  oi  th^iT  affairs  mh ft  comprfehend 
the  principles  and  views  of  all  his  adlions. 
As  he  can  have  no  fuperior,  is  felf-fuffU 
cient,  and  incapable  of  having  any  private 
end  to  carry  on,  it  is  wholly  inconceivable, 
what,  befides  a  difpofition  to  communicate 
blifs,  could  engage  him  atjir/i  to  produce  any 
being,  or  what  afterwards  can .  influence 
him  to  continue  the  exercife  of  his  power  in 
preferving  and  directing  the  beings  he  has 
made,  befides  fome  regard  to  their  good,  or 
fome  reafons  taken  from  their  circumftances 

and  wants. 

Happinefs 
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'    Happinefs  is  an  objeft  of  eflential  and 
eternal  value.    The  fitnefs  of  communicau 
ing  it  gave  birth  to  the  creation.  It  was  for 
this  the  world  was  produced,  and  for  this 
it  is  continued  and  governed.     Beauty  and 
order,  which  have  been  ftrangely  faid  to  be 
of  equal,  nay  fuperior  value,  are  chiefly  to 
be  regarded  as  fubfervient  to  this,  and  feem 
incapable  of  being  propofed  as  proper  ends 
of  a£tion.    How  triflingly  employed  would 
that  being  appear  to  us,  who  fhould  devote 
his  time  and  ftudies  to  the  making  of  regUf* 
lar  form^,  and  ranging  inanitnate  obje<5t$ 
into   the  moft  perfeft  ftate  of  order  and 
fymmetry,  without  any  further  view  ?  What 
would  be  the  worth  or  importance  of  any 
fyftem  of  mere  matter,  however  beautifully 
difpofed }  or,  of  an  univerfe  in  which  were 
difplayed  the  moft  exquifite  workmanftiip 
and  flcill,  and  the  moft  confummate  har- 
mony and  proportion  of  parts,  but  whigh^ 
at  the  fame  time,  had  not  a  (ingle  being  in 
it   that    enjoyed  pleafure,    or  that  could 
perceive  its  beauty  ?         Such  an  univerfe 
would  be  equivalent  to  juft  nothing  *. 

But 

♦  See  Wifdom  the  firji  Spring  of  A^fion  in  the  Deity,  by 
Mr.  Grove. 
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But  while  we  thus  find  it  ncceflar]^  ttf 
conclude,  that  Goodnefs  is  the  principle  front 
Vrhich  the  Deity  created  i  we  ought,  in  ho- 
nour to  it,  never  to  forget,  that  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple founded  in  reafon^  and  guided  by  reaforii 
and  clTentially  free  in  all  its  operations. 
Were  not  this  true  of  it,  or  were  it  a  mere 
phyfical  propenfity  in  the  divine  nature 
which  has  no  foundation  in  reafon  and 
Wifdom,  and  which,  from  the  fame  neceffi- 
ty  by  which  the  divine  nature  is  eternal  or 
oniniprefent,  producer  all, its  efFefts,  we 
could  perceive  no  moral  worth  in  it,  nor 
reckon  it  at  all  an  obje6t  of  gratitude  and 
praifc. 

Happincfs  is  the  end^  and  the  dnty  end 
conceivable  by  us,  of  God's  providence  and 
government :  But  he  purfues  this  end  in 
Subordination  ,to  reditqde,  and  by  thofe 
methods  only  which  reftitude  requires. 
Jujlice  and  Veracity  are  right  as  well  as  gcod- 
nefsy  and  muft  alfo  be  afcribed  to  the  Deity. 
--^Bj  jufticehtxQ,  I  mean  principally  dijlri^ 
'butive  juJUcCj  impartiality  and  equity  in  de- 
termining the  ffetes  of  beings,  and  a  con^ 
ilant  regard  to  their  different  moral  quali- 
fications in  all  the  communications  of  hap- 
pinefs  to  them.    'Tis  -this  attribute  of  the 

Deity 
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l^eity  :#e.1dean»  -when  we  fpeakof  hts  fpot' 
lefs  holinefs  and  purity.  Prom  hence  arifes 
the  everlafting  repugnancy  of  his  qature  tp 
^U  immorality^  his  loving  and  fayonriok 
Virtue,  and  making  it  the  undiaog<^abIe 
law  of  his  creation,  and  the  uniyerfalgrpjond 
and  condition  pf  happhiefs  under  his  |;o«* 
vernmerit.— It  would,  1  think,  be  a  very 
dangerous  error  io  coniider  goOjdnefs  iiji 
God  as  undiredled  by  ju^ce  in  its  exer(;ire. 
pivine  ienevolence  is  a  dirpo(iti,on,  not  tp 
make  fU  indifcrioiinat^tj  happy  in  any  p9^-> 
iiWe  way^  hut  to  make  the  faitbfifJ,  iifp 
j^hus^  itiA  upright  hwj^if  J. 

Thitjujfice  is  hot  merely  a  mode  of  good- 
ne^>  Cf  an  inilance  of  its  taking  the  moft 
ci^efiuai  method  to  AccompHih  iti  end }  qr 
^that  the  whpie  reafon  why  God  favours  vix^ 
tue  and  punifhes  vlce^  is  not  their  contrary 
effects  on  the  welfare  of  the  world,  I  havt 
.  endeavoured  particularly  to  (hew  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  where  I  treated  of  good  and 
iUdeiert*. 


**«<  Some  mta  feem  lo  think  die  oiiiy  ckara£t$r 
^^  of  the  ifii^or  9f  n^tttrt  io  be  dist  of  fiipfle  id^« 
**  folttte  Wo^oience.  Tbis^.c^iafidcted  u  a  priMSf  je 
/*  of  afiion  antl  ia£nitt»  ji$  i^  difptfiUMi  (9  produce  ^e 


\ 
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Again;  Feracjify  is  anotner  prmciple  of 

rectitude,  not  reducible  to  goodnels,  which 

directs  the,  actions  of  the  Deity,  and  by 
--  -.jiipv^T  Li  -oatvor  ?  a  •:.:•;."' -s-v*  * 
which  all  the  extttions  or  hrs  ffoodneis  are 

conducted  and  regulatra.  .  .  , 

ThCTe  is^  nothing  unrealonabI?.p  behey- 

iiig  it  pqInKffe,  th^raliliood  and'cleceit  may 

frequer\try  nave,  equdl  aptitude  to  produce 

happihefs'i^th  trufh^and.faithflilhefs.  Sup- 

circuoi- 

f(J  t)C  dptiVted  buVlhat 'God  would  pre/ex 
the  rat' —     JiT^n.. ..  j.^.^j    _r^ j._^ 


**  greatefl  happinefs  without  regard  to•pel•ftSfs•lJcfc'2^• 

•*f*  YJ9\flu  otherwife  than^lich  regard  would  produce 

*^  higher  degrees  of  it.     And  fuppoiing  this  to  be  the 


tr>ktd*s*it'c?6n  be  {^ifp^Bd^Vor  v/e  lhdaM-Tj5^A;iVitbL 

f^*  diatT6fe^^'tt^rr<?e*{i^(A'Aie!i  afubjfe&/''    Sec  Sax- 

i'er^rAnmgy^  Part  I.  Chap,  iii. 


r 
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bf  iTucH  doubts,  till  We  can  make  out,  that 
Tiich  arc  the  circumftances  of  our  ftate  and 
of  the  world,  that  it  can  never  be  equally' 
advantageous  to  lis  to  deceive  us;  cfpeciaU 
ly,  as  experience  (hews  us  in  numberlefs 
ihftahces,  that  an  end  miy  be  obtained, 
and  often;  rrtoft  expeditioufly  and  cffedlually, 
by  deVfe ting  from  truth. ' 

But,  /thctugh  w^  arc  thus  to  eopceivc  of 
tj6&'z,s'jiiji  and  true^  as  well  as  gopd\  jujiice* 
and  M^i&,' ' 'tis  manif eft  could  never  engage 
him  tdbreate.'  They  fuppofe  beirigs  adually 
cxiftlifg^  endowed  tH^ith  reafon  and  moral 
cipjfcide'Jl  and  fighify  a  certain  manner  of 
a6ling  towards  them,  or  the  methods  in 
Which  thieir  happinefs  is  to  be  purfued, 

•It%i^*HHide^^,*rather^p^^  fay,  that 

they  SirV^,  tMW  thit  they  iimit  God's  good-; 
nefs;  if6r*they  prd  by  ^^6  means  incorififtent 
with  unlimited  communications '^of  happi- 
riers,'    or  the  excrcife;  of  ^veriajiing-^   and. 
ififinitehenijieente^ 

It  Will  not  be  amifs  farther  to  obferve/ 
thbugh  there  may  be  no  great  occafion  for 
\\\  thit,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
sflr  along  exprefled  myfelf,  a  careful  reader 
may  eafily  fee,  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  an 
inconfiftency  in  denying  that  the  moral  at- 

F  f  2  '     tributes 
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tributes  pf  God  arc  rcfolvablc  into  benevcM. 
lence^  at  thq  fame  tktic  that  I  affirin  hap-» 
pinefs  to  bp  the  end,  and^  in  all  probability, 
the  only  endj  for  whicjx  he  creatqd  and  ^o- 
verns  the  world.*-*-Happinefs  is  the  eqd  of 
his  governnient  i  buf  it  is  happinefs,  I  have 
faid,  in  fu^bordination  to  re^itude:  'Tis 
the  happinefs  of  the  virtuous  aijui  wortfyff 
preferably  tP  that  of  others :  'Tis  h^ppineil^ 
obtained,.,  not  in  any  way,  bat  cpnfiftemtly 
with  jufkice  and  vejrsitity. — In  a  word  y  we 
may  admit  that  goodneis  comprehends  the 
whole  divine  mor^l  chjtra^t^r,  provided  we 
underiland  by  it  ^  reafimkl^^  ^ncen^  boly^ 
andjuji  goodnefs* 

:  Pinally ;  it  is  necefT^ry  fqr  us,  on;thi^  49c* 
cafion,  to  recoUe^;thf|t  iiJKH]|;h  k  be  proper, 
and  often  unavoidablir,  to  fpeak  of  goocU 
ncfs,  juflioe,  and.  vejracity,  as  different r^x^n-^ 
butcs  of  thfi  IJieaty  j  yet  they  ax^e  dilFerirnt 
only  as  they  are  different  views,,  e^^^^,  or 
ipanifellations  bf  one  fupreme  prinit^iple, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  moral  perfec- 
tion; namely,  everlafting  rtSlitudi^  or  r*ea^ 
fan.  Theie  reflexions  fhall  fulfice  on  the 
charafter  of  the  Deity. 

Ifiiall 
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I  fliallnov^' proceed,  in  the  fame  manner, 
to  examine  the  other  prmciples  anc)  fa£ts  of 
Natural  S^eligion j  and  to  point  out  the  pe«» 
culiar  eviidenCet  for  them,  arifing  from  the 
actodnt  I  have  given  of  the  nature  and 
foundation  of  mordls^ 

In  thfe  irior Jl  charader  o^  God,  as  it  has 
been  juft  eiiEplaifted  and  proved,  is  clearly 
implied  his  nfioral  government;  or  that 
\kt  requires  all  his  ieafonable  creatures 
to  prai9tife  virtue,  atid  conne6ls  with  it 
the  effe<fis  of  his  benevolence.— ♦Between  the 

a£iioWs  ^tid  chara^ers  <}f  reafon'^^ble  beings 
there  is  a  real  moral  difference^  This  dif- 
fferetice,  he  who  knows  all  things,  muft 
know  p6rfe€lly  and  completely.  Good  ac- 
tions and  GOOD  chara^fers  he  muft  regard  as 
Tuch.  To  regard  them  as  fuch  is  to  approve 
them }  and  to  approve  them  is  to  be  difpofed 
to  favour  them  —Evil  a6lions  and  evil  cha- 
rafters,  on  the  contrary,  he  muft  perceive 
to  be  evil ;  that  is,  hd  muft  difapprove  them, 
and  be  difpofed  to  difcountenance  them. 
'Tis  conttadiftory  then  to  think,  that  the 
evil  and  the  good  are  equally  the  obj^fts  of 
his  binevokftt  regard ;  and  moft  unreafon- 
able  to  doubt,  whether  they  will  he  differ* 
ently  tt"elited  by  him.— As  fure  as  it  is  that 

Ff  3  Cod 
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God  knows  what-  virtue  and  yiceliare  ;*  Iq 
fure  is  it  that  he  delights  in  iherjicme^rand 
forbids  the  other ;  and  that  he  wrill  ii^egulate 
all  hb  diftributions  of  good  by^tlie^refpec* 
tive  degrees  of  them  in  his  creatures.-  What 
is  lovely  and  of  good  defert^  he  daiinot  but 
'  love  ^\yA  diftinguifti.  What  is  hateful  and 
of  ill  defert,  he  cannot  but  be  difpleafed 
with  and  punifh,  *Tis  felf-evident  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  happier  than  vice}.  an4 
we  may  be  very  confident,  that  what  ought 
to  bey  the  univerfal,  governing  mind  wilJ 
take  czx^Jball  be.  If  the  ftate*  of  th^  wprld, 
and  of  every. individual  in  it,  is  detei-mined 
invariably!  according^.tQ  vlght^  arid  it  is 
one  [principle  of  re^lifude,  ^*  that  all  bcr 
ings  (honld  receive  according  to  theif 
works/'  we  may  be  affured  that  no  events 
or  fafts  contrjjdiftpry  to  this,  can  ever  take 
place  in  the  world. 

All  this  will  be  confirmed  and  illuf- 
trated,  if  we  ccnfider  how  reafonable  it 
Is  to  think,  that  it  qiuft  l^e  acceptable  to 
God,  that  hi§  ipfelligent  creature?  fliould 
diieft  their  aiSlions  by  thpfe  rules  of  good^ 
nefs,  juftice,  and  righteoufnefs,  by  which 
he*  direfts  J^/i  aflipns.  .  Jn  truth  it  cannot 

be  Icis   neceffary,.  th^t  hp  Ihouljl  require 

1  *  his 


cc 

♦ 
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than  it  is  that  he  fhould  htm/elf  do  -yvhat  i» 

^^»: jf  9?# fe H^. wHl  tija; .wf^4M/?  |iii 
$^t;oa^^^i^jpUi»a»|c  .their  foun^t^jjJe^is. 

ceuijt^r4G||,ng.  his  nature.    lApid  ^o  raE  as  we. 
Ijavp  cprCtr.a<^fid  habits,  of  ^vicd,  ICa-ifachav^? 
Yite  e(tahh(heo  iu.p.ur.  natures  a  coivtrftricty 
to  his  qa^;^re,  an4  ?^i^^^^  purfelve^  fron). 
the  fountain  of  gojodj^SYI^ajt  c^iih/?.  ftl^uiru 
er  thau  thjs  ?    Wl^  pa)^..  we  not  queft^ 
if  we  can  q  ueftion, ,  ^hct^Cf ^pod  i/  .pjfafed 
to  fee  his  creatures  carrying  on  tlue  fame  end 
M^ich  he  carries  dil,  Aftiog  by  the  fgume  rule, 
and  cpiiforming  th^mfelyes  to  ..the  diftates 
<;>£  that  reason  of  jv.hJci?  he  -is  liAmrpAf  .thg 
^^t^e^pal  rpujce;?    ^pflfh"eiiot"fe}i]a:^^iti-^ 
<;ulaf  pp^pJacencjr.  ja.^Uofe  wbQ..Ji^r  his 
o^nv  Ati^age  ?     An<|,^  i^  ^  rt  p0flible.  ^t^^^-  M 
ihould  npt  diftmemfli.  jthem  jfrom  others  ? . 
Or.is.it.'cpn|c]j^fe^.ij^^t  h^  yvill  peripi^  any 
t*Q  bs.kaj?iJ.ln'.>a  .(:Q»ffe  'of  oppofitipn  tQ 
i""^fb?*^if/?c.tpffFS  ^^^dS^vourin^  in  the 
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hi&r  iHtnher  they  ciii,  to  obey  9h4  teftthbt^ 
Km  f  ' 

In  {Kbit,  if  ^ere  h  an  int^Hge^t  lif\n^ 
St  t&ehdd  of  sdt,  %ho  mad?  ihitigs  ^hat 
ihtfJKti  if  morai  gpod  and  evU  arf  re4 
inj  iii^mable  4il!erences,  and  fiot  ihefe 
tUtm^s^  ahd^cte^s  if  thenp  is  a  IliW  <:>f 
^ghtfiGfofneii  which  the  Peity  ^gards.  and 
accordiii|;  to  which  h^  always  a«i }  if  viiv 
tue  dtfervet  well,  4nd  is  eiTentialiy  'ooorthf 
of  etlcburigement,  and  vice  deferves  iltt  and 
ili  a  praper  obj^  of  punidim&nt ;  then»  it 
may  be  depended  on  that  the  l0t:s  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  vicious  will  b'e  difierent;  that 
God  i$  for  the  one,'  and  agmnjl  the  oth^r  j 
or,  that  the  adrhirtiftrdiioni  of  th'e'wbdd  i^ 
^riftiy  morat  and  righteous. 

This  concjufloi^  ittight  fefe  farther  proved, 
from  the  confideration  of  the  contrary  ef- 
ffe^s  virtue  and  vice  rtec6fl3irily  have  on  the 
ftite  of  the  World.  Virtue,  by  the  nature 
of  it,  ^end^  to  promote  order  ^nd  blifs;  vice 
is  dire^ly  fubyerfive  of  thefe.  Gwdntfs^ 
therefore,  jbin$  WJth  jjtfiict  in  requiring, 
that  the  btie  fhould  UnivieriUly  ihd  for  (iyer 
be  encouraged  under  the  diviiJDf  ^o^vieii^men^, 
smd  the  other  difcottfi^ed  and  puhiiJIl^. 
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JL6t  it  hdw.  be  carefully  cohMcre4  Ktrc, 
^hat  If  it  didUld  ap|)ear,  thai,  in  the  pfcl 
fent  Wdrld,  Virtu6  And  vice  are  hot  diftih* 
g;ui{hed  in  the  riiafthef  which  thefc  obiehrsi- 
tioiis  require  ^  the  unavoidable  confequence 
hiuft  be,  that  "  there  i§  a  future  ftate/*-4. 
How  this  matter  Aands,  and.  wherda  the 
fiarce  of  tniis  inference  lies,, are  points  which 
defer Ve  particular  eiamiiialidn. 

On'  the  xirtt  hand,  it  (Auik  be  granted, 
that,  lA  general,  virtue  is  the  prefent  good^ 
and  vice  thfe  p'refent  ill  of  hien ;  and  that  we 
fee  enough  in  the  ptefent  ftatfc,  withoilt 
havinj^  rccourfe  to  ztiy  abftraft  argument?, 
to  fatisfy  us  that  the  Deity  favours  the  vir« 
tuous^  arid  to  point  out  to  us  the  beginnings 
of  a  moral  government.— But,  on  the  other 
}\and,  it  is  no  kfs  evident,  that  v^e  n6w  per^* 
ccive  but  the  beginnings  of  fuch  a  governv 
jnehts  that  it  is  by  no  means  carried  fo  far 
ias  we  have  reafon  to  expert. 

Virtue  tends  to  produce  much  greater 
hapfihefs  than  it,  now  aftually  produces, 
and  vice  to  produce  much  greater  mifery^ 
thefe  contrl%  tendencies  neither  do  nor 
(a|ii  dnrili^  th$  ihort  period  of  this  life,  in 

any 
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lany,  mftance,  produce  their  full,  effe^s; 
'and  pfien-  they  aTe  prevented  from  taking 
thq'^e|ie^"they  might,  andgeneraliy  do  take, 
tj  many  i)bftacles.  arlfing  from  ihe  wicked- 
nefs  of  mankind,  aridother.caufes  of  a  kind 
plainly  temporary,  and  whifh  cannot  fie 
reckoned  natural  or  ncceffary..  Hqw  rea- 
fonattly  may  we  prefqrpe,  that  tendencies 
thus  interrupted  and  pppofcd,.and  yet  fp 
infeparablc  from  virtue  aiid^  vice,  and  (o 
c^Tential  tothe  cpnftitijition  QjF,t|iings,  will, 
fome  t  r  other,  iflue  in  iJxeir  genuinp 

efFeftq  a  they"npt,declare  t?  uS  evident- 

ly the  /^  of  hitji  wjip  tnadjj  the  world 

what  i Ai/d  can  we  ttiink.'this  purr 

pofe  vyill'  be  defeated  ?    '  '         >        .  ^ 

Though  virtue  always  tends  t'p  happinefs 
and  though  it  is  the  riature'bf  it  fp  advance 
our  happiiicfs  ajid  to  better  oii.r' condition, 
in  proportion  tp  the  degree  in  which  we 
pofiefs  it ;  yef  fucH  is  the  ftate  pf  'thijng?'  here 
telow,  that  the  event- Tonietimes  proves 
otherwife.  'Tis  impofiible  to  furvey  the 
world",  or  to  recollefl'  the  hifto'ry  bf^it^  withr 
out  being  convinceddf  thisi  '  Ther'eiiS  iiot 
the  leaft  probability,  that  alLjfn'eh  arKcohr 
ftantly  and  invariably Tnote^r  l^fs'^'appy. 
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fion  to  anmirc^foniablQ  ^1^  Pf:>ti?l$)^$'g,l^!^*- 
|Hllofity,pr  talQwnel*<Jfli^iFits  ?i>5l  k^^I^p- 
,choly,  and  in  conflbf^ieH^e  of ,  thi^rp^yhi^ 
rendered -igrioraBt  ©f;  ^heii'  <).wn  c^a^ers, 
4nd  live  m  perpetuajf.^li^wfit  and  t^rarji^or 
they  may  entertain 'ibch  falfe  noti^ns-'Of.  re- 
ligion and  the  Dcit^^asifaay givefh^mgrfat 
trouble,  mitzki  awiyfinDr^  th^^m  ft^any  of 
the  joys  that  would  o{hiemife  haye^at|^9d<* 
ed  their  integrity.  • : Audi f^re  r  luc;h  ^  r§jen^ 
or  Qthers,.  who,  pfrhApis  ^'tiirouglv -th^ 
faults  of  their  parents  6i?thcffe  i>(  thei/.-eduf- 
cation,  carry  ahotrt.  wyith'.  them^.-dlfeafed 
bodies,  !and  laogmfh  away-life  undcf  pai|^ 
and  ficknefs ;  or  who  are  h2kri^^tdk',iix\^^^  ^ 
famed  for  their  virtac,:  driven  ajuay,  ffom 
all  that  is  dear  tau:hem,  andiobliged^t^fpend 
their  days  in  poverty,i'or  m  an  inqttf^iotki 
are  thefe'  perfons,  ?-  eqaally  '  bappyflwith 
many  othersi^ho, '  though  not  .f?o^f /.vir- 
tuous, m^neverthelefsrhir  exempted  from 
ill4uch  trials  f.  Or,  indeed,  jtfe  they; equal- 
ly happy  with:  m^ny^viciotisperfon?,-  ^hp 
Ivim  with  the  current  of  the  world  j  com- 
ply 
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gf  il^th  its  «tifttmi8  i  (Heuy  themfdm  no*' 
i^jjf  tKey  aoi  p(W\iit9  eonfiftentiy  with  a 
i^66d  hiitlfe  i  att  ctft  kito  the  moft  affluent 
f^fHattdhhcbt  i  <ihjo7  health  and  vigour  of 
hb^t  Ah4  tBm|>art  natimilly  eafy  and  gay ; 
UVe  ifi  i  ftate  <>f  ha^tual  thought!efine& 
ihoMi  what  may  hap^  to  them  hereafter, 
or  tntertain  o]>itiioft8  that  fill  them  with 
lilfii  ho^  J  aha  at  liift  dia  without  concern 
6r  rttodi^  ?  Haive  tbew  tuver  been  any  in*- 
ftlAtefr  ot  tliia  kind  ?  Does  it  never  happen, 
that  the  1^  honefty  of  perfons  fubje^ 
^fli'td  jM^uliar  difikiUties  and  inconveni- 
«fidife,  at  th€  feme  time  that  prevarication 
iftd  difiibAefty  make  their  way  to  eaf<^  and 
HtmoQf ,  and  plenty  ? 

Iftdded,  all  tbingi  coniidered»  tfai$  world 
4j^|ie|f 6  fitted  n^ore  to  be  a  fchodl  for  the 
^d'iakA  of  virtue,  tfaah  a  ftation  of  hidnour 
\b  it  i  and  the  eourfe  of  hunkan  affairs  ia 
fftVduMble  to  it  more  by  exenifing  it,  than 
Ijy  f^^t^f^ing  it. '  Though,  in;  equial  cir- 
^UHAfta^lices,  it  has  always  greatly  the  ad>. 
-Mntageo^^or  vib^- akid  is  alone  fv^ient  to 
^vei^iiaUice  many.and  gi^t  inconveniences  s 
^et  it  W(>d}d  be  very  ertrava^nt  to  pi^tild. 
that  it  is  ox  pre&nt 'Completely,  and  without 
■■•■'■-:    <■■.■■;:  excep* 
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nception,  its  ojvn  happipefi  1  tbat  it  is  sdoi|c 

fufiident  tQ  pvertalaMvjd  pofitk  <fr^  tS 

body,  njipd;  and  eftatV;  or  f 

a  man  wbe;- by  iufi  bmynj 

jfecured  a  ^Wd  eftate,'  a^d  ! 

It  for  mnvj  years  with  difcj 

has  lefs  pleaiiite  than  ano( 

benevolence  or  Integrity,  .1 

felf  to  a  dungeon  or  ftajtii 

petplejity,  labour,   ftlf;* 

body;  and  meianjhdljr  6/ 

*ti8  true,  be'juftly  faid;  tbi 

Jn  the'  mqft   diftrefled 'c 

preferable  to  Vice  in  the  1 

and  that  expiring  in  ffajp 

chofen^  rather  than  the.greatclt  %ws^,iKtit 

juify*..   But  fhe  meaniii^  sf  rt(W  is  apt, 

y  .■        ;,;■ ; ,"  7' ,'•!'»$ 

*  No  one  can-think  this  aStr^n  m  any  dv^ree  ih- 
coorcQcoF  tCKXf oivtgan(,  ^tt^dMs  aot-bot^-tbMs-vif 
tue  is  goffd  i^f^  eljgit>le  apd^abJigatorjr,  ;«plir.as>th* 
means  qf;pr,(yMe;^Ieafyfc;  ?n4,Jh«flflV'Mn£  «Jfe  9*.'« 
anobjedof  deiui:  anH  preference.  Upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  indeed,  the  very  notion  of  parting  with  life,  or 
^  odigaing  an  enjoyment  to  preferve  innocence,  and  for 
the  falce  of  virtue,  would  imply  a  contradi^iom  For 
^ipg  ebliffd  to  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  being 
pur  duty,  but  that  by  which  welhall  obuin  iooK  ovti- 
balance  of  pWriue.!  what  would  othirwiA  hkve  been 
right  becooies  ivrpng,  when,  w£.arc  to  be,  in  any  «iea- 
fiffe. 
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'fr^iliy(]ffaay\<;^  In.  attend'erf.'witJl  more 
gpiiy:e)-but  tjjit.it'.is  of  intrtnpi,  dxcel- 
Jsjt's.ind  obligation,i.  that  it  is  ip^fce,chofei{ 
ifpi;'"itfelj'.  independently  of  its  utility,  j 
"    '  '  "■  '      ''lefit^^lc  afid^jmiibie  abovi^ 

id'iii  "tKc  grcatei^"  degfee  af- 

'^^^        .  ,  j'^  %■        .,T 

ie'a  iait  feid  Iea3s  ife"  to  a  far-! 

r\,qo  file  ftate  of  virtue  .and 

efent,  world, '  wjlfcli  defervcs 

:ej'a?i4'tbat  is.  th,at  the  mbft 

[ers  are  fo  far,  in'tfie  prefent 

_i,"^6m'>/<(i.!yi 'enipying  the 

IfiJ^^'liiippinefs;  .feat  they  ijxjhmetmrs 

tlK'greittfl:  fufii'ers  ;  and  the  ffle/?vidoas 

iki'ka/l  unhappy.     A  pcrfon  who  facrifices 

his.li^e,i,  rather  Jh^n  violate  hi*  cQ5ifcienec, 

or.betrayi^his  coufltrTi-  gives. up-aHpoffibii 

lity; of  1  »ny  prefeiflt ■  reward,'  atid  'Ibfes  tUi 

niore  in|proportibii  as  His^  Vi^ut:  is  more 

glorious,!     .         ■, , .  ,..:,. 

,;i,'^."V;,    ';,,.„,„  .,     _,;.,...     ■.;fiat,' 

furf,;lofers  by  it..:Sei  that, ,cn  thefe  principles,  it 
wovld  be  BOtvirlui  ai"duly,  but  vicearii  guilt,  Vor  a  man 
to  confent  to  give  tip. xtni  hour's  .life,  or  theltii^  de- 
gree of  prefent  enjoymeirt,  to  procure  tho  greateft  blef- 
fings  for  all  manicind,  fuppofing  no  future  iSate.  See 
chap.  VI.  page  174,  l^c. 
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But,  in'.flie  ordindrj c'mrfe  of  llfei'^thar^ 
are  circumftahces  which   fubjeft  ,th^'-^belf 
men  to'fu!^erLngs»^  vy^kh  all  6j:hers"muft 
Be.  ftrari^ers^' .  The.^i'eater  their  \drtW  jsj 
the  hlgh^'tde?"  *^''"  *"""*  "^  *';>*.'-    -"^ 
^he  moreMimci 
that  degfee  6f 
^ru;ety  they.  F 
bwn. character 
muft'.Dc"for  ] 
fetifiblgS-oT  \\^ 
iTi6rr"ftr?j'pUlQ 
?cfekesW'a^ 
treft'f&Srlhe^; 
feif^fl^iitey,'-'' 
the  infirmities  c 
■give-Aey^^ort 

eel -iJ/^^AYfe  VK?&!Hfe'n;''^ft  Riiv'^i^ 

wfer-i^^fi-Wni;-H?'yar5:'^t'cef}^6ft^d%a 
Wirh^to^'et  tp  WieSSirterJ  th?P'!rMfa 
Very  ifffelju^ly  be";itiutih-6ettef-ftSF'kliian;  ■ 
j(I  meahi'TOorc  for^lfS  3fc  'prefeftt'eafey*?? 
•be  /io^^oip^ 'wlcfiftf  fen^  ^arrM//;-  fo.;"A 
man  Wfeo'^bves  yirrae  witho'ut  fiififoVmly 
pra£ti(ing  it,  who'.ppHefles  niany  good  dif- 
poiitions,  and  is  fufficiently  convinced  of 
the  danger  and  inalignity  of  all  vice  to  caufe 
him  heartily  to  deteft  it,  and,  infome  inp.ances^ 
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toiyo\A\t^  but  not  enough  to  jreycpt  Jiis 
^iOgf  >P  5'^^'*  ^^ft9t^^\  <Jpvci>  by  uncon- 
duered  dcfircs  into  the  commilSon  pfitj 
JUich  a  perfon  mufl;  dbubtlefs  be  verV  ihifeN 
9ble.    if&  pofTefles  peithcr  yictue  i>or  viocl 

enough  to  ^ive  hjin  any  quiet.  He  is  th(? 
ftat  of  f  cohftant  inteftine  wa^^  ajwaYs.ful| 
i^V^x^idon  with  hirnfel|>  an4  tpri\an4  dif- 
firtid«[dt  between  contending  paeons,  'Till 
liMi&n  Vi,  efifeauallv  rubd^jed^  it  .wli^  \^  on 
i9.  oqpBfipns  end«av9urin|  %j  4^%^^,  \Xfi 

iitfiiyi^  Mid  wlfiDg  wiurip5ttQ]a>;..^4  |;v.r 
It  If  flpt  jR»lferf!4  ,19.  ^ci?J^  f lii  ^«»tej: 

?WWt»lfm«»lt|rit^^ 

fjBsditton  trith  tjii^  o^yr  .d96;i^^  js  a  vi- 

fftoof  pj»^»  4tXffnf  t)i«  ^r|b  j^dod  ,Qf.  b)i;$ 

iyf-j^ptp vh,  tic  Uijjfs.  of  ?^n ,  ^\i^q 
•PQ^icp^e^  a>ld  A^  p#nfA«Ji  j^?f^«s;  wii 
evil  habitj^  an4  pn^QH*  y«t  voyr^ing  an^ 
viojMiti  <?an,not b^;t /pi: (Qmc.ujn^i ^ycWx? 

upfpcakable  trouble,  ap4  prev^i^t.  5^  :expe- 
riencing  the  peace  and  baj^pi^j^ '  ioataralljr 
refultiqg  Irpaj  virtv^c :  An3  if  we  .fu|)pofe 
him  taken  away  from  life  befpre  lie  has 

com- 
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Completed  what  he.  his  begun  and  attained  a 
fettled  vktuotts  charafter,  it  will  be  true  of 
him,  that  he  has  only  been  more  mifer- 
able  for  his  change:  And  yet,  furfely,  for 
every  thing  good  in  ainah,  it  is  fit  he  (hould 
be  a  gainer  rather  than  a  fufFerer. 

If  how,  on  the  other  hand,  we  corifider 
the  condition  of  the  obftinately  and  tho- 
roughly vicious^  we  fliall  find  it  very  dif- 
ferent. The  more  the  power  of  reafori 
withih  them  is  weakened,  the  lefs  trouble- 
fome  it  muft  prove.  The  nearer  they  are 
to  being  pad  feeling,  the  lefs  they  muft 
feel.  Andj  in  general,  we  tnay  obferve^ 
that  the  moji  wicked  endure  the  leaji  uneafi- 
nefs  from  the  checks  of  confcienccj  attend 
the  leaft  to  moral  and  religiotis  cohfidera-* 
tions,  are  leaft  fenfible  of  (hame  and  infa- 
my,  praftife  rhoft  readily  and  effeftually  the 
arts  of  felf-deceit,  and  thus  may  efcape'ma* 
ny  of  the  ftiarpeft  miferies  of  vice,  which, 
had  they  been  lefs  obdurate,  they  ntuft  have 
fuffered. 

Do  not  fuch  obfervatiotis  point  out  to  us 
a  future  ftate,  and  prove  this  life  to  be  con- 
neded  with  another?  Shall  we,  rathef 
than  receive  this  conclufion,  retreat  to 
Atbetfmy  and  deny,  that  a  htin^perfeSllyre^^ 

G  g  Jonabk 
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Jonable  goveros  all  things?  Or  mulB:  we 
maintain  that  it  does  not  follow  f^oqa  his 
being  himfelf  righteous,  that  he  approves 
and  will  fupport  righteoufnefs,  and  ^iilin-- 
guifh  between  thofe  who  do  his  will  an4 
imitate  his  goodnefs,  and.  thofe  who  da  not  ?' 
If  nothing  is  to  be  expefted  l?eyond  this 
world,  no  fuitable  provifion  is  made  foi; 
many  different  cafes  amongft  men  y  no  re-? 
markable  manifeilatiojn  is,  ieen  of  the  divine 
holinefs  j  ai>d  the  moH  noble  and  excellent 
of  all  objefls,  that  on  which  the  weli;are  of 
the  creation  dependjs,  and  which  raifes  be-» 
ings  to  the  neareft  r?femblance.of  the  Deity,  * 
feems,  to  be  left  without  any  adequate;  fijp-r 
port.  Is  this  poffibl!?  vnder  the  L^if^ijif  gP^ 
vernment  ?  Can  it  be  copceived,  that  the 
wifdpm  and.  equity  of  providence.  fhpjLild.fail 
only  ii>  the  inftapce  of  virtue  ?  That  hpre, 
where  we  fhould  expe^  the  exaSeft  ordcr^ 
there  fhould  be  the  leaft  ? — B-ut,  acknow- 
ledge the  reference  qf  thi^  fcene  to  a  future 
more  important  fcene,  and  all  is  Clear  s  every 
difficulty  is. removed,  and  evety  irregularity 
vanifh^s^  A  plftin  ^c<;qujnt  Q655rs  itfelf  of 
all  the  ilrange  phaenpmena  in  humaalife. 
'Tis  of  little  confeqii^nse,.  hQw  mijchi  at  any 

tini^  virtue  fu|fer$  and:  vipe  xxwxm^^i  bsre^ 

■   ^  '    ^  '  if 
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\i  hereafter  there  is  to  be  ^  jul^^iftintaidn 
Ijetween  them,  and  every  ineouality  is  to  be 
fet, right.     Nay,  it  may  htfometimes  proper, 

.that  a. vicious  man  fliould  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  worW  5  and  alfo  that  a  good  man 
fhould.be  luffered  to  ftrpggle  wit's, difficul- 
ties; which  may  very  well  happen,  at  the 

Tame  .time,  that   God  leaves'  ^hpt   himfelf 

without  abundant  witnefs  to  the  reafon  of 

»  ft  .  .  .     . 

piiT  minds  apd  in  the^^/z^r^/courfe  of  events, 
and  the  frame  o^our  natures,  of  his  perfedl-* 
ly  righteous  difpofition  anjd  chara<5ter. 
A   moral  plan  of  government  >mufl:  be 

carried  into  execution  gradually  and  flowly 
through  fever al  fucceffive  Aeps  aiid  periods. 
Before  retribution  there  muft  be  probation 
and  difcipline.  Rewards  and  piiniftiments 
require,  that,  antecedently  to  them,  fu^- 
cient  opportunities  fhould  be  given  to  be- 

'  ings  to  render  themfelves  proper  objedts  of 
them,  and  to  form  and  difplay  their  charac- 
ters ;  during  which  time  it  is  neceflary  -that 
one  event  fliould  often  happen  to  the  good 
and  the  bad.     Were  every  fingle  aft ron,  as 

-foon  as  performed,  to  be  followed  with  its 
proper  reward  or  punifliment  j  were  wick- 

\ednefs,  in  every  inftance  of  it,  ftruck  with 
immediate  vengeance,  and  were  goodnefs  aU 

'G  g  2  .  wayg 
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^ways  at  jca/e  and  profperous ;  the  cliara<51er9 
of  men  could  not  be  formed  j  virtue  would 
be  rendered  iqterefted  and  mercenary  j  fome 
of  the  molt  important  branches  of  it  could 
not  be  pra<5lifed ;  adverfity,  frequently  its 
beft  friend,  could  never  find  accefs  to  it  \ 

u  and  ail  th(ifc  trials  would  be  removed  which 

.  are  requifite  to  train  it  up  to  maturity  and 
perfeftion.  Thus,  would  the  regular  pro- 
cess of  a  moral  governrr^nt  be  difturbed, 
and  its  purpbfes  defeated;  and  therefore, 
the  very  fads  which  arc  made  objeflions  to 
it,  appear,,  as  mankind  are  now  conftituted, 
to  be  required  by  it. — In  a  word;  fhall  we, 
from  prefent  inequalities,  draw  conclufions 
fubverfive  of  the  m oft  evident  principles  of 
reafon,  though  we  fee  the  conftitution  of 
the  wprld  and  the  natural  tendencies  of 
things  to  be  fuch  as  will,  if  they  are  allow- 
ed time  and  fcope  for  operating,  neceflarily 
exclude  them  ?  Is  it  reafpnable  to  give  up 
the  wifdom  and  righteoufnefs  of  the  ^mi- 
verfal  mind,  to  contradict  our  cleareft  no- 
tions  of  things,  and  to  acknowledge  errors 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Deity,  notwith- 

^ftanding  innumerable  appearances  in  the 
frame  of  the  world  of  his  infinite  power 

,  and  perfeclion,  rather  than  receive  a  plain, 

eafy. 
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cafy,  and  natural  fuppofition,  which  is  fug- 
gefted  to.  us  in  inhumewble  ways,  •  which, 
mankind  In  all  ages   have  received,   and. 
which  is  agreeable,  to  all  our  heft  fentiments 
and  wiihes  ?  ,  •  ,  ^    . 

No  one  would  doubt,  whether  a  piece  of. 
workmanfhip  or  produdtion  of  art,  fuppofed 
to  be  accidentally  idifcpyered  and  entirely 
new  to  us,  was  made  for  a  particular  yfe, 
provided  the  plan  and  ftruAure  of  it  plainly 
anfwered  to  fuch  a  ufe,  and  the  fuppofition 
of  this  ufe  of  it  e;tplaihed  every  thing  in  it 
that  would  othefwife  be  difproportibned 
and  unaccountable,  and  made  it  appear 
throughout  regular  and  beautiful.  What 
would  be  more  perverfe  than  obftinately  to 
deny  that  it  was  intended  for  fuch  a  ufe ; 
and,  in  confequqnce  of  this,  contrary  to 
undeniable  marks  pf  the  mo^:  mafterly  hand 
in  various  parts  of  it,  to  maintain  it  to  be  the 
workoffome  bungling  artift,  who  either 
had  not  knowledge^  or  nqt  power  enough  tq 
IP  ake  it.  mpre  perfed  ? 

Ag^in,  Ijow  unreafonable  would  it  be  to 
aflert,  that  a  particular  palfage  in  a  book 
which  feemed  ftrange  to  u6,  was  nonfenfe  or 
blafphemy^  when  an  obvious  and  natural 
fenfe  of  it  offered  itfelf  tq  us,  which  the 

G  g  3  ^^rn 
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turn  o:^  the  paflage  itfeliF  ^oirite(f  oUi  to;  \ii\ 
aiid  which  reiid^rei  it  of  a  piede  A^hh  this 
^ifdoiii  appirent  in  other  pafrts  bi  the  b06k, 
a^d  igi^abte  to  v^hat  prev^ioufly.w'e  li^d  th^' 
bcft  reafbn  to  believe  cpncerning  tht  ch^raC- 

tfeV  iM  alSiilties-  of  the  ^i^thor  ?        * 

I  have  thOti^'fti  it!  n'ecellaTy.  tp  make  fheie' 
obfei^^^riohS,  With'  k  p'ar.tict/lar  view  to  fhWfe 
^fflcLO  afe  fisarrul  of  aitrpwihg  any  thipg  *  if- 

rei 


llted   ti> •afiothei'.     'Tis  an  obvious  truijh;  which  'tfe. 
ftrangc,any  ihould  overlook,  th^t  what  is  perfe<aiy  righv 
and  jurt,  w[\ea  conyered  in  ils  relations  to  iht  wh$te  to 
which  h  belbn^s,  rfiay  bfe  qiiite  otherwifc,  <iv^hen  coh'fl^ 
dered  by  ftftlfj  kldd  as  a  detached  p4rf/ 


*■»         ■  ^  k  ^ 


It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  obfervations  made, 
above  prove  nothihg  concerning  the  nature  of  the  future 
fiate,  excejjt  that,  irt  general;  it  will  be  k  fiate  iit  which 
the  retribution  begun  in  this  lifd  will  ht  fcndered  ad^^ 
quatfe.  Bu^  it  is  very  plain  this  may  happefi,  abd  jH  all 
mankind  perifli  at  laft.  Reafon,  therefore*  leaves  us 
much  in  the  (Jark  on  this  fubjecSl.  We  are  fure  of  no 
more  than  that  it  (hall,  on  the  Wlible,  be  better  or  'Cuorji 
fbr  every  perfori  in  propbrtioh  as  fie  has  bfceh  liioraliy  better 
or  worfe  jn  his  condud  and  Gharai^r.  But  vfhzi^inpmi^ 

^"^^r*  ^*^*  ^^  ^*^5  ^'ff^f^ot  ^fs  of  the  virtuous  and  vicroos 
hereafter,  we  cannot  tell.  Tht;  higheft  human  virtue  is 
very  defe6\ive,  and  were  we  to  receive  no  ifiore  on  tbb 
accofint  of  it  than  \Ve  eou'ld  cliim  from  diflVibiiiive  juf* 

lice, 
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iBgalar  in  the  preftnt  <Jiftribat1©n  of  hapi 

pinefs  a«d  miferyv  fr<«a  «*»  apprchenfion 

that 

tiee,  our;?Jfpeaaition!  would  be  vefy  low.  A  fliort  pe^ 
riod  hsiicafter. would  fettle  t)ur  account,  and  completely 
vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence.— Many  whp  are  how 
virtuous  hiay  formerly  have  been  great  oftehdm;  and  it 
is  by'no  hifeanS  dear  bow  far  reperit^ncfe  oiuft  Be  Sviil- 
able  to  break  the  connexion  «ftabUffied  betweeta  .fin  and 
punifliment,  or  what  peculiar  treatment  the  cafes  of  pt- 
nttenUt  as  diftinguitbed  from  imacentSy  may  require  un- 
der the  divine  goverhmfent.— Every  perfon,  I  fancy^, 
who  is  truly  contrite  for  the  mifca'rriages  of  his  paft  life 
is  likely  to  feel  the  force  of  thefe  obferyations.  The 
confcioufnefs  which  he  muft  have  of  his  own  demerit, 
would  (carcely  fuffer  him  to  ufe  any  other  prayer  than 
that  of  the  Prodigal  in  the  parable,  I  have  fmnedy  O  fa- 
ther ^  ^«V  heaven  and  in  thy  fights  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  he.cdUd  thy  foo.  Make  ffie  as  one  of  thy  hired  fervants., 
—  Here,  I  think,  the  information  given  us  by  the 
Christian  Revelatipk  comes  in  for  our  relief  moft 
fcafonably  and  happily.  It  acquaints  us  that  the  return 
of  every  man  to  his  duty  fliall  reftore  him,  not  merely  to 
fome  lower  place  in  tSod's  family,  but  to  all  thofe  pri- 
viloes  of  a/«»  which  he  had  forfeited,  break  the  whole 
connexion  between  fin  and  puniDiment,  and  iJTue  in  full 
favour  and  eyerlafting  glory  through  that  great  Messia^ 
*  who  loved  us  and  gave  bimfelf  for  us.  to  this  Mff 
the  fcriptures  tell  us  the  prefent  ftate  has,  from  the  firft, 
ftood  in  a  particular  relation,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
this  relation  our  ilatc  might  perhaps  have  been  fo  or- 
dercd,  that  adequate  rctribwtion  fliould  have  taken  place 
"      ■ "  eyen 
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that  the  c6n(equence  muft  be  our  waniing 
fufHcient  evidence  for  a  pcrfeft  order  in.na-t 
ture,  and  for  the  wifdpm  and  equity  of  pro- 
vidence. It  would,  indeed,  be  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  to  avoid  Atheifin  were  the  affertions  of 
fome  writers  on  this  fubjeft  true. — Thus, 
ihould  it  be  afkcd,  wHy,  from  a  view  of 
what  lies  before  us  of  the  cpnftitution  and 
order  of  the  divine  goveninwnt,  we  may  not 
gather  what  will  take  place  hereafter  under 
it,  as  well  as  vye  may  in  many  other  cafes 
colled  what  is  unknown  from  what  isknpwn, 
(infer,  for  inftance,  the  whole  meaning  of 

a  perfon 

even  here,  and  all  mankind  fink  in  death,  without  the 
hope  or  poffibility  of  a  refurreftion.— That  we  ^re  to  be 
delivered  at  all  from  deatl^  to  a  new  life  of  any  kind  may, 
therefore,  be  owing  to  Jesus  Christ,  confiftently  with 
the  artjument  for  a  future  ftate  on^  which  I  have  infifted. 
But  that  we  are  to  be  delivered  from  death  to  a  new  life 
that  (ball  never  end  of  completf  happinefs,  this  is  unfpeakr 
ably  more  than  any  arguments  frotn  diffributive  juftice 
can  teach  us  to  expeft ;  and  we  may  well  acquiefce  in 
the  fcriptur^'  doflrinc  concerning  it,  and  confider  our 
whole  future  exiffence  as  derived  under  God's  goodnefs 
from  the  benevolent  agency  of  that  Saviour,  who 
came  into  the  wprld  that  all  the  truly  vircubus  might 
not  not  only  have  life^  hut  have  it  tfiore  abundantly,  Jobn 
X.  J  p. — The  beft  account  I  can  give  of  "this  fubject  may 
be  found  in  my  Sermops  op  the  Chriftian  Doiftrinc. 


9  perfon  fropa  heariggrpnly  a  part  f»%  wJiafcr 
^e  i^id)  it  wpuW  ;be  r^plie^,  that  in  tM.taft 
cafe  our  inference  would  be  founded  on  a 
previous   |L(?qyaintanciB-.with    the:  fpeqjj^r^ 
with  lang^uage,  apd  the  g^atral  manriei:  i» 
which  men  ufc  it  to  expreft.  their  fentimenl&r 
thatjf    independent  of  fuch  acquaintance, 
fqppofirig  we  underftood:  the  meaning  of 
the  particular  words  we  heard,  we  could  not 
infer  any  thing  from  them  beyond  tJie  ideas 
they  immediately  conveyed,  1  or  fee  the  leaft 
jeafon  to  fufpeft  any  further  intention  m 
the  fpeafcer ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  hav-p- 
ing  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  di- 
vine natpre  qnd  government,  we  can  know 
nothing. more  concerning  them  than  i«  di- 
redly  fignified  to  us  by  the  ftate  of  things 
aboiit  us ;  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  think 
any  prder  prevails  in  the  creation  greater 
than  we  ^t  the  prefent  moment  obfervCj^  or 
%o  conclude  tl^at  the  firft  caufe  poffeffes  any 
powers  and  qualifies  in  a*  higher -degree  tjian* 
they  are  aflually  exhibited  to  us  in  what 
falls  under  our  notice  of  his  works.     Nay, 
as  antecedently  to  experience,  we  could  not 
frame  any  notion^  upon  hearing  particular 
articulate  founds,  of  z  fpeaker^  or  of  any 
jdeas  fignified  by  them,  or  indeed  know  any 

thing 
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tSk^%i&t&m  th^  that  W6  w«i«  ~t6ftlcioti$ 
d'f  Aitli  dtid  fUfch-panitfular  iMjjrefl^oh^  j  f6 
ttk€WiA$  with  re(||bdt  to  thi«  vtfib)6  uhivefr«} 
iC  fft}ghi  to  faid)  («nd  fflUch  the  iain@  *  hili 
^n  fiid)'tbsit  being  ait  dbjt^^  fi)M^/«^«/tfr 
to'tii,  we  vatmoc  tkiaw  any  ctaiclufiotis  from 
iti  or  dieterinine  aaiiy  thifirg  eoncerfiing  the' 
ik^tTtre,  defigns,  aind  properties  cf  hs^  ^aufit 
Or  xy^en  know  that  it  has  a  ^ «»// . 

This  is  the  uplhot  of  the  principles  I  have 
iti  view.  But  fuoh.  objedioni  can  have  no 
«ffe£):  on  one,  who  doabts  ifoit  hut  that  an 
account  very  4i^reht  from  chat  cin  which* 
thefe  di^ulties  are  founded)  v&  t4>  begi^^ft 
«f  the  ^ratioft^  of  out  tn^fids ;  aAd  thai 
the  hvH»a{l  und^rftandii^gi  hoWiv^r  it  may 
h»  ^ce^d  by  legible  inipfelS6ft$»  aild  bd 
fupplied  by  them  with  the  grft  otcdfions  of 
6X%riitlg  itfelf,  is  a  faculty  infiaifely  fupe- 
}k>F  to  ail  the  powei-s  of  fetif^i  and  a  iho&. 
kftp«rtflttt  fourie  of  our  [A&i.iy  by  flieani  of 
whtth'we  Gan,f  ifide^ndintly  ef  cxperieflee» 
defflOnfftrate  itinuaierable  truths  coiicerfling 

hiatiy 

•  &6%  the  EJJi^  $n  a  parikular  prtwdente  and ftdur$Jhte^ 
in  Mr.  Hume's  Phtlofophical  tfays. 

t  See  Chap.  I.  Se£l«  IL 


Have  66eti'  (6t  PVer  JgAcJrant.*T-'TiS  the  pe^ 
palkt  ^dyarit^gef  <5f^  tf|e  principies*!  have 
Maintained,  tiiat  they^fCfmifli  u$  with'  cfirefF 
and.  ddihtonftr^tivfi  pb6fs  <)f  the  W/&x  «f 
naturai  retigign,  and  pa'rtiCul^Iy .  of  the 
righieoufnefs  and gdodhefs' of  ddd \  a'tthefdMC 
jime,  fhaf  they  aid  andJuppdff  all'reafbn- 
jrigs  a  pojl'eriori. 

i  fhdl  cbriclqde  this  dhaptef ,  \i^lth  men- 
fioriirig  phe  further  u(e  which  may  be^  madtf 
of  the  principles  maintained  in  thiS  ix€^ti(t. 
We  may  learn  from  therfi,  in  the  clearefl! 
Aiahner,  ^^  the  great  importance  6f  \'irtue, 
f '  and  evil  of  vice/*  fivery  part  of  tlie  ac* 
count  I  hive  given  of  morals  has  a  tdftrfency 
to  teach  us  this.. 

I  wifli  t  could  here  obtain  the  reader's  at- 
tention, and  engage  him  to  recolle(S  care* 
fully  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  according 
to  the  account  I  have  given  of  them,  ^ild  tb 
confider  the  following  general  &nd  fumnia- 
ry  account  of  the  importance  of  the  one,  and 
the  evil  oi  the  other. 

Virtue  is  of  intrinfick  value  and  g66d 
flefert,  and  of  indifpenfible  obligation ;  hot , 
fhe  creature  of  will^  but  necejfary  and  im^ 

mutable  % 
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mutable ;,  not  Jocal  Qttpnfprary^  butfof  ccjual 
extent  znd  antiguiXy, with  the  piy^jN^^  WNd  ; 
not  a  mo(k  of  SBNSATioN,  h\xi  everlajiing 
TRUTH ;  npt  dependent  on,  power^    but   the 
^«/^(5  of  allpawer.  It  has  beei>.the  principal 
defign  of.  this  treatife  to  prove  thefe  aflfer- 
tionS. — But  farther;  Virtue  is  the  founda- 
tion of  honour  andeAeem,  and  the  fource  of 
ail  beauty,  order,  and  happinefs  in  nature* 
It  is  what  confers  value  on  allthe  other  en* 
dowment^and  qualities  pf  a  reafon^blc  be- 
ing* to  which  they  ought  to  be  abfolutely 
fubfervient/  and  Without  which  the  more 
eminent  they  are,  the  mor?  hideous  defor- 
mities and  the  greater  curfes  thqy  become. 
The  ufe.of  it  is  not  confined  to  any  onq 
ftage  of  our  exiftence,  or  to  any  particular 
fituation  we  can  be  in,  but  reaches  through 
all  the  periods  and  circumftances  of  our  be- 
ings.— Many  of  the  endowments  and  talents 
we  now  poflefs,  and  of  which  we  are  too 
apt  to.  be  proud,  will  ceafe  entirely  with  the 
trefent  ^ate  \  but  this  will  be  our  ornament 
and  dignity  in  every  future  ftate  to  which  we 
may  be  removed.     Beauty  and  wit  will  die^ 
learning  will  vaniih  away,  and  ^11  the  qrts 
of  life  be  foon  forgot ;  but  virtue  will  re- 
ipaiu  for  ever.  This  unites  ijs  to  the  whole 

rational 


•  * 
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rational  creation,  and  fits  us  for  converfine: 
with  any  orcler  of  fuperibr  natures,  and  for  a 

<       ,      ^      .  I    -  \       t         •       Set  t    '    -»       •  ' 

place  in  any  part  of  God^s  works.  It  procures 
us  the  approbation  and  love  of  all  wife  apd 
good  beings,  and  renders  them  our  allie's 
and  friends. — But  what,  is  of  unfpeakably 
greater'cbniequehce  is,  that  it  makes  God 
our  friefid,  affimilates  and  unites  our  minds 
to  his,  and  engages  his  almighty  pdvs^er  in 
our  defence.-r-Sup.erior  beings  of  all  ranks 
are  bound  by  it  no  lefs  than  ourfelves;  It 
has  the  fame  authority  in  all  worlds  that  it 
has  in  this.  The  further  any  being  is  ad- 
vanced in  excellence  and  perfe6iion,  thfe 
greater  is  his  attachment  to  it,  and  the  more 
is  he  under  its  influence. — To  fay  no  more; 

'tis  the  LAW  of  the  whole  univerfe;  itflands 

< 

firfl:  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Deity  ;  its  ori- 
ginal is  his  nature ;  and  it  is  the  very  objedt 
that  makes  him  lovely. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  virtue.-— Of 
what  confequerice,  therefore,  is  it  that  wc 
pria6tifc  it  ? — There  is  na  argument  or  mo- 
tive which  \%  at  all  fitted  to  influence  a  rea- 
fonable  mind,  which  does  not  call  us  to 
this.  One  virtuous  difpofition  of  foul  is 
preferable  to  the  grieateft  nitiiral  accom- 
'  plifhments  and  abilities,  and  of  more  value 

than 
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than  all  the  trcafures  of  the  worjd.  —  If 
;you  pre  wife  then,  ftudy  virti^e,  arid  qon- 
tcmh  every  thing  that  can  eome  in  com- 
|>6tition  with  it.  Rpraemberi  /that  nothing 
elfe  deferves  oije  anxious  thought  or  >vifli. 
Jlem^mber,  that  this  alone  is  honpur,  glpry^ 
iWealth,  ^and  h^pplnefs.  Secui:e  this,  anjd 
^QU.fe^jure  everything.  Lpfe  this^  and^// 
isioft. 

But  let  Us  next  cojifider^^ve;    T9  XhP 
Jame  dcgiice.  th^t  FJf^tue  is  itrfpmanf,  an4,  amir 
jfifU^  this  %si%iil.4mi4(*^ftakle.    'Tls.0f  dn 
ibnti^jl  malignity  and  illrdefcrt^.  ihe  only 
jreal  oh}^&  .of  xenfure  and  bl^tme^  and  ihfi 
Jfcowc  of  ali  ^vils.    Qther  .evilsj  fugh  ^s 
4ifeafeSj. poverty,  Jbflcs, ,9«d\cMvmny,  af^ 
ieft  only  what  isj^terpal^nd  foreign^j^rns.; 
knt  they  need  not  diilurb  our  4n.ind§i  <>r  dp 
the  leaft  injury  to  what  is  .,twly  'Aurfelve^^ 
Rut. vice  pierces  aqd  waunds^^pdlays.wafte 
rvurfelws.    It  hu^'ts ,  not»  the.  &a^^  ^hfi^'cputa^ 
jion,  s^x  fortune^  bUt  tht  .p^mix^m^  plants 
anguifh,  uproar,, ^nd^^'i^  in  tberfQdl^itfe^- 
>— Qther  ^vils  rw^yin  tb€,end.pifove'to  be 
;  benefits  to ,«?,  but  t^iis  \^  ,etei;naljy  land  un- 
changeably iev;il  J  the  l)aiic»  of,  cv^iy  heart 
into  whichit  enters,}  :tb?;r^p,9f5,aU,wbardo 

not 


notia  time  refgae  thenjfelvw  frpiji.  it$  dp- 
ininiap  j  ^nd  the  fting  s\n4  rnifery  in  w^^iit- 
ever  elfe  afHi6ls  us. — Tis  impoflible  to  ^onr 
ceive  wliat  it  is.  to-  f^t  up  o»r  cmn  i^tlls  ag^ft 
i?^(j/o/^  ^nd  tl^e  Dkim :  mlh.  t<>  vj<4ate  tfef 

©rdej  of  the.wprW,  and  (impart  from  th*l 
law  whifih  gQwern?  »H  tbing§,  and  by  which 

the^  Deity  a,ift?.     Thf  r?  jg-no  <?bjq^  in  nar 

tuje  f^  monft-foq?  as  a;  feafpuaWf  being 

4g61e4  withgwit*  li»iBg  in  qgntradi^ion  ft» 

the.  rfffigi^ftranoes  of:  his  underitswling, 

tEa.5iphag  QTx  th».  ftiithoaty  of  Q^^  ae4 

«$tpo£ng,hio9rf^  tq  the  obBgaftoos  a£  tcuth 
*ndr  cightQQHfoefs, 

Bat  nothing  is  fitted  to  give  us.  a  deeper 
fenfe  of  tfce;  di;eadf«i  natm^  of  vicnv  than 
to cQnfi^rwihat woinJd he  its  conibjtteaces, 
w4re  itti9ihei::W39€pr!eKJJeatthrQiigh.the  «««- 
tioA., — Int-o  how  dreadfuir «  ft^Q  of  anaarchy 
would  this  GOHvert,  a,  faif  and,  happiy  xmi- 
yerfe  ?  HGin  (o/m  wowld  «6  Waft  the  whole 
beauty  of  Qodi's  wqrkjt,  gnd  invoberall  riaf 
ture  in  dis^latioftand  rui»  ?— £wry  iajlamt 
of  nipuail  evil,  i^  a  temkngt  to  this,  iJi  is'  tfeat 
^gun  which  camft^  f^ijthfir  would;  ifliiet  in 
iti— W^  f;aB,npt,,  therefefCi.  iedtt^  an,  ii'' 
regular  defire  or  wrong,  thought,  witilwot 
t?|5iing.  a^  ^ep  toward?  atlk  that  ia  tfirdbl^ 

I        and 
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and  contributing  towards  defacing  the'  ttti^ 
tion,  and. over-turning  all  Ia>Ar,  drd^r,  and 
blifi.^ 

What  we  thiis,  from  the  idea  of  vice, 
fiiay  fee  would  be  the  efftcls  of  itj  ifuni- 
verfally  prevalent^  we  find  in  ffeme  meafure 
verified  by  fa£l.  Into  this  world  we  know 
it  has  cntered-^and  what  havock  has  it 
made?  How  has  it  fpread  its  malignant eJffeds 
through  all  nations  and  lands  ?  *Tis  not 
cafy  for  a  benevolent  mind  to  bear  this  pro(^ 
pe&,  or  to  take  a  particular  view  of  that 
flood  of  difafter  and  woe^  which  vice  has  let 
in  upon  the  human  race^— From  hence  pro- 
ceed unnumbered  cialamities  and  evils  which 
are  continually  infefting  us,  and  mingling 
difappointment,  vexation,  and  bitternefs 
with  our  enjoymertts  and  comforts.  This 
is  the  cruel  enemy  which  renders  men  de- 
ftruftive  to  men  j  which  racks  the  body 
with  paiiij  and  the  mind  with  remOrfcj 
which  produces  ftrifcj  faftion,  revenge,  op* 
preffion,  and  fedition  5  which  embroils  fo* 
ciety,  kindles  the  flames  of  war,  and  erefts 
inquifitions  ;  which  ttikes  away  peace  from 
life,  and  hope  from  death;  which  brought 
forth  death  at  firft,  and  has  ever  fihce  cloath-^ 
ed  it  with  all  its  terrors  i  which  arms  na- 
ture 
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ture  and  the  God  of  nature  againflt  us ;  and 
againft  which  it  has  been  the  bufihefs  of  all 
ages  to  find  out  provifiofts  and  fecurities, 
by  various  inftitutions,  laws,  arid  forms  of 
government. 

But  the  efFedls  of  vice  in  the  prefent  world, 
however  (hocking,  may  be  nothing  com- 
pared with  thofe  which  may  take  place 
hereafter^  when  the  evil  and  the  good  Ihall 
continue  no  longer  blended ;  when  the  na- 
tural tendencies  of  thincrs  will  be  no  more 
interrupted  in  their  operation;  when  the 
moral  conftitution  of  the  univerfe  will  be 
pcrfefted,  and  every  one  receive  according 
to  what  he  deferves.  What  the  punifliment 
will  be  which  will  then  overtake  vice,  it 
may  hot  be  .  poflible  for  us  to  imagine. 
When  we  feripufly  confider  what  it  is  in  its 
nature  and  tendency,  we  can  hardly  enterJ^ 
tain  too  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  the  lofsi 
wc  may  fijffer  by  it;  or,  be  too  anxious 
about  removing  all  the  remains  of  it  from 
our  tempers,  and  efcaping  to  as  great  a  dif- 
tance  as  poflible  from  the  danger  with  which 
It  threiatens  us. 

•  -     •  •  *•* .  , . 
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HAVING  completed  my  defign  in  thi$ 
work,  I  will  clofc  the  whole  with  of^ 
fcring  the  following  argument  for  thtprac-? 
tice  of  virtue,*  which,  I  think  deferves  to  be 
confidered  by  all,  and,  particularly,  by  p6r- 
fons  who  are  difpofe4  to  f^epticifm  and  ii^- 


,  In  the  laft  chapter  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  fome  proofs  of  the  principal  facts 
of  natural  religion,  particularly^  of  a  per- 
fect moral  government  ip  natijre,  and  a 
future  ilate  of  rewards  and .  punifhments. 
A  great  deal  of  other  evidence  there  is^ 
which  it  was  out  of  my  way  to  mention* 
Abqye  5^11;  the  Chriftian  revelation  con-^ 
firms  to  us  whatever  we  can  gather  from 
reafon  on  thefe  fubjects,  and  promifes  to 
the  virtuous  ETERi^iVf,  Lif  e  --t  a  .  HAPPy. 

XMMORTALITY.         ^       - 

'    '  I  will, 
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•  I  will,  however,  fuppofe  the  whole  of 
,this  evidence  to  be  fo  infufficient  as  to  leave 
only  a  chance,  overbalanced  by  contrary 
chances,  for  fucb  a  reward  to  virtue;  and 
I  aflert  that  j/?/7/ our  obligations  will  be  the 
fame,  and  that  it  will  be  the  moft  foolifh 
'Conduct  not  to  pradife  virtue,  and  even  to 
facrifice  to  it  all  prefent  advantages  and  gra- 
tifications.— For,  let  it  be  confidered  what 
any  given  chance  for  fuch  a  good  muft  be 
worth. 

An  even  chance  for  any  given  ftake  is 
worth  one  half  of  that  ftake ;  and  a  chance 
for  it,  unfavourable  in  any  proportion,  is 
Worth  as  much  of  it  aS  i^  equivalent  to 
that  proportion.  That  is ;  if  the  chance 
is  only  a  third  of  ?l  tenth  of  all  the  chances. 
Its  value  will  be  a  third  or  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  ftake.  If,  therefore,  the  gopd  flak- 
ed is  fuppofed  to  be  t\it  future  reward  of 
Virtue,  and  its  value  is  reckoned  only  equd 
to  the  value  of  all  prefent  good,  it  will  be 
right  to  give  up  for  it  a  half^  a  thirds  or  a 
tenth  of  all  prefent  good,  according  as  t^? 
thzxicts  for  obtaining  it  are  a  half  third  or 
tenth  of  all  the  chances  for  and  a^ainft  ob* 
tgining  it,  /  . 
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If  the  value  of  the  future  reward  Qf  vir- 
tue  19  fuppofcd  greater  than  the  value  of  ^H^ 
prefent  goofi,  it  will  be  right  to  give  up  far 
it  a  proportipnably  greater  part  of  prefect 
good;  and  the  future  good  may  be.  fot  gr#at 
as  to  render  tf«y  chance  for  it  worth  more 
than  a)l  that  can  be  enjpyed  in  this  life.— r 
The  fame  is  true  of  the  value  of  any  mean? 
of  avoiding  a  future  evil .  Though  we  fupr 
pofe  it  improbable  in  any  given  degree,  yej: 
what  faves  us  from  the  flill  remaining  dan- 
ger of  it  m^y  be  wortii,  on  account  of  its 
nature  and  magnitude,  more  than  any  thing 
that  we  can  refign  or  endure. 

In  other  words.  Any  given  chance  for  ^ 
given  good  i«  worth  ibpiewhat.  The  fom? 
chance  for  a  greg^t^r  good  is  worth  morei 
and  confequently  when  the  goqd  is  infi^iitq 
the  value  of  any  chance  for  it  muft  be  like- 
wife  infinite.  The  future  gqod  then  pro«? 
mifed;  tq  virtue  being  infinite,  and  the  Ipfs 
pf  it  with  which  vice  threatens  us  being. an 
infinite  eyil,  it  follows  that  any  apprebenfiori 
that  religion  ;;;^j|f  be  true,  or  ththarepoffH 

}iiUty.  of  fijch  confequence^  tpifoUovv  virtue 

and  vice  as  Chriftianity  has  tj^ugjit  us  tq 

expe6i,  lays  us  under  the  fame  qMigfttioq^ 

i  1  with 
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Imih  refpeft  to  prafticc,  as  if  we  wfcfe  af^ 
jhred  of  its  tVMth. 

J.muft  add,  that  though  it  fhould  be  ima- 
gined that  (through  Tome  ftrange  confufion 
ill  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or  ah  extrava- 
gant mercy  in  God)  by  vice  as  well  as  by 
KHrtue  we  may  (land  a  chance  for  happinefs 
hereafter  j  yet,  if  we  will  but  allow  that  the 
ontf  is  ih  any  refpeft  more  likely  to  obtain  it 
than  the  other,  it  will  ftill  be  the  greatcft 
madncfs  not,  at  all  adventures  and  the  rifque 
of  every  thing,  to  adhere  to  the  one,  and 
avoid:  the  other.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the 
£91alle^  improvement  of  a  chaucis  to  obtain  a 
gobfl;  Ihcf^afes  in  value  as  the  good  increafes> 
and  becomes  infinite  when  the  good  itfdf  ils 
infinite.  / 

"  It  is  hot,  I  thiiik,  poffiblc  for  any  one  to 
avoid  conviftion  ih  this  inftance, who  will  not 
afifert  that  it  is  certain  that  Chriftianity  is 
fatfc,  and  that  theri  is  no  futui'e  ftate  j  or 
that,  if  there  is,  virtue  gives  no  better  chance 
for  happinefs  in  it  than  vice.  It  would  be  inr 
coiififteht  in  a  fceptic  to  aflert  this,  and  it 
may  be  prcfumed  that  no  man  in  his  wits 
will  afiTert  it.  Let  it  however  be  dTertedj 
it  would,  even  in  this  cafe,  be  fto  very  great 
jpiatter  for  a  oian  to  be  fo  far  diffident  of 

H  h  3  himlielf. 
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himfelf^  as  to  ufe  the  precaution  of  livii^ 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  if  at  lad  the  worf^ 
ihould  happen,  and  his  confidence  prove 
vain,  he  may  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  no 
degree  of  unbelief,  (hort  of  what  rifes  to 
high  as  this,  can  acquit  a  man  from  the  im-; 
putation  of  folly  unfpeakable,  if  he  is  loofe 
arid  carelefs  in  his  life,  or  xonfents  at  any 
time  to  any  wrong  action  or  omidion  to  &ya 
any  thing  he  can  enjoy,  or  to  obtain  any 
thing  that  can  be  offered  to  liim  Jn  this 
world.  '    \  > 

Indeed,  whoever  will  fairly  examine  the 
jcviderices  of  religion,  muft  fee  that  they 

.deferve  great  regard. He  that  will  think 

how  reafonable  it  is  to  prefume>  ;  tliat 
infinite  goednefs  will  communicate. i^j/foZ/tf 
ha}ptnefs^  and  that  the  Creator  of  all  dc« 
iigns  his  creatures  for  fuch  a  happiiieik^ 
by  continuing  thofe  of  them  whd  are  qua* 
lifted  for  it  in  being  for  "ever  to  iiaprove 
under  his  eye  and  care,  and  that  vitta* 
ous  men,  if  any,  have  mott  reafoh  to  cx^ 
pe6l  fuchi  an  effeft  of  his  favour:  He  that 
will  refleft  on  the  various  determitiationat 
«(rhich  have  been  given  our  minds  in  favbiir 
of  virtue ;  the  accountableriefs  of  our  na^ 

tores^ 
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tures  J  our  unavoidable  prefeging  fears  and 
hopes ;  the  malignant  and  deteftable  nature 
of  vice  as  before  reprefentedi  the  general  fen-^ 
timents  of  mankind  on  the  fubje<fts  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  and  reckoning ;  and  thsitfpotJefs  bo* 
linefs  of  the  Deity,  which  the  facred  writ-^ 
ings  in  the  moft  ftriking  manner  aflert  and[ 
difplay,  and  fome  conviftion  of  which  na- 
turally forces  itfclf  upon  every  one ;  he,  I 
fey,  who  will  attend  to  all  this,  cannot  well, 
avoi4  entertaining  uncafy  apprehenfions  as 
to  what  may  hereafter  happen,  and  be  led  to 
conlider,  with  deep  concern,  how  awful  the 
future  difplay s  of  divine  juftice  may  pofSbly 
prove,  how  greatly  we  may  be  concerned  in 
the  incomprehenfible  fcheme  of  providence, 
how  much  may  depend.  o&  what  we  now 
arc,  and  how  very  neceflfary  it  is  that  by  all 
means  we  endeavour  to  fecure  ourfelves*— 
That  fome  time  or  other  prefent  inequali* 
ties  will  be  fet  right,  and  a  greater  difference 
made  between  the  lots  of  the  virtuous  andi 
vicious  than  is  now  vifible,  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  lead  us  to  believe.     And  what  kind^ 
or  degree  of  difference  the  counfels  and  ends 
of  the  divine  government  may  require,  wha; 
can  be  fure  ?  We  fee  enough  in  the  prefent 

H  h  4  ftatQ 
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ftatc  of  things,  and  fufficiently  experience 
what  the  government  of  the  world  admits 
of,  to  alarm  our  fears,  and  to  fet  us  upon 
confidering  fcrioufly.  and  anxioufly,  what 
greater  diftinftions  between  human  beings 
ihzn  we  now  obferve  are  likely  in  another 
ftate  to  take  place,  and  what  greater  happi- 
neft  or  mifery  than  we  now  feel,  or  can  have 
any  ideas  of,  may  await  lis  in  that  ftiture, 
^^/f/}  duration,  through  whkh  it  i«  at  leaft 
credible  that  we  ai'e  to  exift* 
^  6lit  with  however  little  regard  fome  may 
fee  ready  to  treat  fttch  confiderations,  it 
itiuft  be  paft  difpute  among  inquifitive  and 
impartial  perfons,  that  all  the  arguments 
taken  together,  which  have  been  ufed  to 
prove  natural  and  revealed  religion,  produce 
Jbme  decree  of  real  evidence  5  and  that,  con- 
icquently,  they  lay  a  fufficient  foundation 
for  the  preceding  i^eafoning. 

.  To  this  reafoning  it  becomes  us  the  more, 
to  attend^  becatife  it  is  that  which  we  are 
continually  ufing  iii  the  common  courfe  of 
life  J  and  becatife  it  explains  to  us  the  prin-^ 
dptes  aind  grounds  upon  which  w^  a£):  in« 
dkdxoiX  all  our  temporal  concerp  s..    *  *  It  * , 

'^  STec  Builer^s  Analogf^  IhtrtduSiion^  page  4,  and  chap« 
vi.  part  II.  page  343,  the  4th  edition. 
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'^f  ought  \o  be  fdrced  ttpon  the  ifeflexidh  of 
f'  fccptttal  perfons,  that  fiach  is  our  natutii 
^^  and .  jCQiiditiofD,  tfait  tfaey  necefiarily  re* 
^*  quircrus  ia  the  dailyfxrourfe  of  fife  to  ^^ 
*^  upon  "CviddoSce  miidi  lower  than  what  ii 
"  ctrarmohly  Jwdted  pw^^        and,,  thdt 

V  there  aare  ouidL^rle&  fnftahciesirdfpefliifg 

V  tlre:rcomna[ori!  picftiits  of  lifo;'  wfa£re::a 

V  man  wphB  dbe  .tiiought  ia  z  latecai*  ienft 
!*  diftria^ed^  wiw  wottld.^bt.afli^^and^ 
^Vgi:^t  dpp^lkatiori  tooi  nnt.itaily  tsn  ail 
1^  jevendafaocc)  bi^Km  much  lefsy  and  wfaeri^ 

V  the?  probabilLty  vWasctgreatly  again^ft  hiS 
*^  fucceeding."    »  *  \  '       .    * 

,  'What  preqautjorti  wiU  iirai  loftaeaii  i\3fc 
fLgain&  thOjiiioOL  dtfiwal^acid  iitiaginary  dto^ 

g^rs  ?^-*Why.wiU  they  tiegllft  ufihg  ain.ealy 
and  reafonafedt.  precauitkrfi  iagainift  thp-wor;^ 
and  gr^af}^':e£  all  .dftngers  ?*"Wh0rt  es^ef 
andjceftkjft  ja^vemurBfs.wiU  tb«yi  becotxie^ 
what  ^pakis-  wiU  they  take^  asid  v^imt  rirques 
will  they  rti»,  .wherfc  .there  is  any  profpedli 
pf  acquiting  money,.  |)ower^  or  fame,  obt 
je(ii§i[n  t'h^mlelV^  istf  Kttle  valucyand  which 
to  defpiie  would  be  j;>i}r  greateft  d^gnky  and 
happinpf^:?  Why  theft  ai^  they  ib  unwit- 
fklg  t€)  tBjf!^  apy  pims^or  to  nmiany  n^u€% 
M%'  order  to  obtain  blefCngs  of  ineflimabU 

*worth^ 
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vortbi  and  to  fecure  a  chance  for  ettrndt 
blifs?  How  ftrange  is  it  that' they  fitould 
io  little  care  to  put  themfelves  in  the  way 
to  win  this  Prize^  and  to  become  adventurer's 
here»  where  even  to  fail  would  be  glorious  H 
When  Mall  the  following  tnithsr,  {o  intereft- 
ing  and  indifputable^  fiiik  deep  enough 
into  our  hearts  s  '^  that  hy  fach  a  courfe  zi 
virtue  and  piety  require,  we  ean  in  general 
lof^  nothings  but  mi^  gain  in/iAiteiy ;  and 
**  that,  on  theJcontrary,  by  a  carekfs  itl^fperit 
•*  life  we  can  get  nothings  or  at  beft  (hap- 
•'  pen  what  will)  next  to  nothings  but  may 
«  lofe  infinitely  r  '  '    ^'.  .  .   ,   .     , 

This  brings  me  to  whair  cannttt  be  omit* 
ted  in  the  prefent  argument  without  doing  it 
great  injuftice.  The  reader  has  obferved^  that 
it  has  gone  upon  the  fuppof^tion,  that  there 
is  a  very  great  probd^bility  algainft  religion 
and  a  future  retribution,  ahd  that  virtue 
requires  us  to  facrifice  to  it  all  our  prefent 
enjoyments.  The  reverfe  of  both  thefe  fup^ 
portions  appears  in  ^reality  to  be  the  truth* 
There  is  not  only  an  eijual  chance^  but  a 
'greats  p^ahilityiox  the  truth  of  religion # 
if  here  is  nothing  to  ht  got  by  vice,  but  the 
|)eft  part  of  prefent  good  is.,  commonly/^ 

«   •  ^  #• 
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■ 

by  it.  *Tis  not  the  happinefs  of  life  that 
virtue  requires  us  to  give  up ;  bpt  our  fol^ 
IseSf  our  dijeafesy  and  mif erics*  What,  ac- 
cording to  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  muft  we 
think  of  the  folly  of  a  vicious  choice !  How 
fhocking  is  the  infatuation  which  makes 
us  capable  of  it  ? 
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« 

P45,  ***In  pvery  iiez  is  implied  the  .poj/ibility  of  th« 
**  exiftencG  of  its  objeiSt,  nothing  being  clearer 
f^  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an  mpoffibUU]/^  ut 
V  conception  of  what  cannot  cxift/* 

Pr«  Rbid^  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  the  Intellect 
tual  powers  of  man,  contefts  this  alTeftion*  Eflay  4th, 
Chap.  in.  And  his  principal  reafons  feem  to  be,  that 
we  can  underfiand  a  propoJUion  which  exprefles  what  It 
impoffible;  and  that  we  are  often,  in  mathematical  de« 
inonftrations,  direAed  to Juppo/i  what  is  impoOible*  Bui 
Juppojing  and  conceiving  are  not  the  fame#  Ther^  is  n<» 
^bfurdity  which  I  may  not  be  directed  iofuppofe ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  there  is  no  abfurdity 
yi\ixz\i  I'may  not  conceive.  A  believer  in  tranfubftanti* 
^ition  may  Jifppofi  that  Cbrift  held  his  body  in  his  hand 
and  gave  jt  to  his  difcjples ;  b\it  if  he  was  to  fay  that  he 
|iad  a  clear  ^nd  cfiftind  conception  qf  |t,  he  would  make 
^imfelf  as  ridiculous  as  if  he  was  to  fay  hcjavp  it* 

A  man  may  alfo  underfiand  wlfat  is  meant  by  a  prb« 
pofition  which  exprefles  ah  impoiSbility,  as  when  it  it 
pii  that  the  whole  is  lefs  th>in  a  part»    BuCy  ccrtainlyt 

be 
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he  can  have  no  real  conception  of  this.  He  may  alFo 
think  that  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  an  object  when  he  has  it 
n(^f  jud  as  he  may  ihink^  that  he.  has  a.clear^^^£^//a» 
of  an  obje<^  when  he  does  not  perceive  it.  But  as,  in 
the  latter  cafe,  he  muft  believe  the  exiftence  of  what  he 
thw}ii$  jfic  perfeives ;  fo,  in  the  former  cafe,  he  muft  be- 
lieve the  poffibility  of  what  he  thinks  he  conceives.  It 
^{bould  be  particularly  confidered  here,  that  it  is  the  cin^ 
(eption  of  objeSfs  I  have  in  view,  and  not  the  under/land- 
fng  of  frop^fiiicns  \  aad  tb.4(  iinpoffibUiciea,^  not  being 
fealities,  conceptions  of  them  would  be  conceptions  of 
jftotbing. 

NOTE      B. 

V.  46.     **  Matter  is  infinitely  divifible.** 
This  is  a  property  of  matter  which  convinces  me  that 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  that  the  common  ideas  or 
it  are  extremely  inadec]\2ate.    The  maxim  of  the  fchogls, 

mnne  em  e0  unu^l  feems  to  me  indifputable.     What  can 

■         •  -  ■•  ♦ 

that  be  which  is  neither  one  thin^,  nor  any  nnmhcr  of 
things? 

Is  it  abfurc]  to  fay,  that  one  thi/ig  has  moved  another^ 
f  nd  th^t  another  in  infinitum^  without  any  frft  mover  ? 
Aiidis  It  9pt  equally  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a  particle  oJF 
{natter  may  be  divided  into  other  particles,  and  thefe* 
|ntp  Olivers  in  Unfnitum  without  ever  poming  to  a  partick 
that  i*  properly  (?«/ f 

It  is  i{o  lio!i^tiqn  of  this  difficulty  to  fay  that  there  are 
|tpms  whicb^  having  no  pores,  canno.t  be  divided  except  I 

\>y  the  power  9f  the  Creator.     For  fuch  an  atom»  con-  1 

fifting  of  parts,  and  there  being  a  poffibility  that  on^ 
pare  ihould  exiff  in  one.  place,  zni  anotlier  in  another,  it  J 

jfi  ifi  r(?a)ity,  a3  iQUf  h  a  ipuUi'tudp  of  atoms^  as  if  ti^ey 
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were  actually  feparated.".  Whatever  is  really  om  cannot 
be  divided  without  being  (annihilated.  This  is  true  of 
that  being  which  every^  one  calls  hini^lf.  Half  bin^i^ 
ao  one  can  conceive  o&  i 

Such  are  the  vdifficuljties  which  pre&  my  mind  with 
refpeAjo  the  n^tyre  of  matter.  They  baye,  hbweVer^ 
no  efFed  on  my  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  ,a  materM 
world*  In  this  cab,  as  in  numberlefs  other  caies,  I  feel 
my  own  ignorance,  without  being  led  to  rejed  convio* 
tions  which  I  am  forced  to  receive  though  not  able. to 
explain,  I  know,my  will  moves  my  limbs.  There,  is 
not  aoy  thing  more  familiar  to  me  ;^  nor,  at  the  fanif 
time,  is  there  any  thing  which  I  underiland  le£it 


v^   >   <>    « 


-   ;  N  aT  E     c.        ,      ■      : 

'  P.'55v  *•  Itfhould  be  obferved,  that  I  have  att  albrtg 
5^  endeavoured  .to  avoid  fpeaking  of  an  idea  zt  an  imai^ 
♦<  in  the  mind  of  theobjedi  we  thihk  of;  A  writer^f 
^^  deep^  reflexion  has  charged  this  language  with  layih^ 
^^  the  foimdatton  of  alt  modern  fcepticifm.  See  £)r. 
*'  Reih^s  Enquiry  into  thehumdn  mind  oh 'the  principle  of 
^*  ccmtkon  Sinfi\^\  "^ 

^  I  am  always  niortffied  when  I  find,  that  my  fentt« 
ments  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  writer  to  Whom  I 
have  now  referred.  '  Mr,  Humb  makes  the  immedia^ 
X)bje6i'  tf  the  mind  in  perception  to  be  the  fame  with 
perception  itfelf,  and  thus  annihilates  all  external  ejtifi* 
encon  Dr.REiD,  if  I  underftand  him/ alTerts  (in  his 
Enquiry,  (^c,  and  alfo  in  his  EJays  on  the  intelleilual 
powers  of  man)  that  there  is  no  fuch  objeA,  and  thus  feems 
to  me  to  annihilate  all  perception.  When  we  invcAigate 
'the  properties  of  triangles  or  circles,  are  there  not  ob- 
je£b,  independent  of  our  minds,  then  prefent  to  them  ? 

.  I  i  We 
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We  call  theft  ofajcas,  iJm.  Xhk  wt}f4  piwtt^  flg- 
ftifyiag  thtt  a^prehmificAi  or  icoacDfKfioH^  df  Mi  ^^fl^^,  41 
b  tmi^rotidl/  iffai  tOt  figaify  tbeobjiofb  kfolf  c^^<^ 
tion  i  but  the  poverty  of  language  dbttg;^  tir  <b  iMl, 
ft  muR  bacJKcuiad^  and  «ara  imeft  be^ktfti  hdttb  be 
miiM  by  Jt^  is  I  think  Mn-H^MS  and  fotiie  «ft6r 
bmttra  ihavd  ^cseii« 

*  tn  fiidt  ihflkntes  we  call,  I  iivtfM^  the  dt^edli  p^e« 
iiiht  to  tint  ixittiAi,  i^s.  If  r^eas  have  no  e^iftenee, 
Mifl  nrtBiti^  h  prefent  to  our  min^  When  we  cont^int/l^te  . 
theft  ob^eas,  does  it  not  folJcfW  thtic  we  then  eiintetn'* 
flktt  HdtSfHgf  TWf  ftttie  ch^UiVy  may  be  matfewM 
rerped  to  <^ir  |ierception  di  eJciirttal't/bjeBts.  Theft  bbl 
jeds  themfelves  not  being  preftnt^  if  perceived,  they 
muft  be  perceived  by  idids  o(  them.'  Nor  will  it  follow 
from  hfuice,  that  we  can  havte  no  diTurahce  of  the  eiift- 
.cnce  of  external  o.bjeas^  All  Ideas  imply  xktfafiiiStf 
of  the  exifience)qf  correfpofident  otijeds ;  atid  (Mir  hslief 
^{  tht  a£iupL  iSKiRcB^e  of  the  Ql:(|ed;ii  |of  fenft,  we  Inay 
refolve^^asDr,  RxiDcloes)  intpimpjreftQjii9'ofi<olferiiitnfes 
^nreing  belief  at  the  mQment  of  tbe  iippr^on,  Jlii  a  d^an^ 
her  we  cannot  explain.  And  this  may  be  done  to  more 
.advantage  .on.  the  iiippofition  fof'^ide^  tbao  M^tbi9^^  it. 
¥Qt  fcepticifm  ftems  to  be  le(s  ^voured  by  -^iippofia^ 
4hat,  in  perception  by  our  ftnfes,^  there  hj^miibi^g  dif* 
.^nfifrom  the  mind-and  independept<pf  it  rea)l]^|>eppGeiv* 
^ed,  than  hjf  fcppjQ^fing  that  therf  fis.  notl|ing,$^,4)er* 
,ceived.  It  is  unavoidable  to  enqpi^e  whaf  thi^rii?  .The 
Di^^rtatjon  that  follows  theje.noxea  will  ihewdow  I 
^am  inclined  .to  think  on  this  fuhjed.  The, truth,  is  (if  I 
miftake  not)  that 'the  juft  a;ifwer  'to  thi^  ^nqijir^y  wpuld 
^arry  us  higher  than  we  are  willing  to  ^go,  and  ^ply  a 
cprefence  of  th.c  Deity  wkh  ns  and.  dependence  upoo 


^  hioi 
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NOTED. 

.  -THE  ipoiot  ffbidi  I  havsicndeiToured'tD  pfore  in.tte 
jd  le£lioa  of  the  i-ft  chapter,  appsarj  to  me,  .(tn  ,reyie.wr- 
ingit,  toibel'6e»iiientyt})acj:uatfrutflifliall]bet)uui^t 
■by  many.  perfiMis40  have  iriftdm  tbUiiiAiOii^'Biid  w^- 
W  )nf  .cane.aifd^tentioa.  :It  U»:«Bdfled,iinniy  (^inkw, 
B  reproach  to  huiDfHi^Kfi&iil  ;itiat.tblDc  libauM.fceM/ 
occafion  for  fayiug  any  thing  to  ihew,  ihal  we  exprcft 
truth,  and  not  mcrdy  aiLioiprcJida  of  pleafure  or  pain, 
when,  we  fay  of  certain  a^jv^!  that  t^cy  f^e  riifit,  ,and 
,of  others  .that  they  ate  K^ww^. 

_Affer  the  ^publication  of  the  former  editions  of  .th«  ' 
Treatifcj  Dr.  Smith  (the  author  of  the  valuable  wo(lc 
pn  Ijie  ytaUh  e/"  nuf^Bw,   and  a  writer    '  e 

froin.ine)  publifhed  his  tre;Ltife,  entitle  f 

mara)  SepUmfits i  thechief  intentiohof  v  , 

ilia t  our'^erifcpt ions  of  moral  4J(linA  i 

from  the  fame  principle  ip  our  natures  < 
patfy  i  or  that  njor.al  approbation  and  di  ; 

a  fpecies  of  fellow-feelinig  with  moral  a  i 

wc  are  made  to  enter  into  theiV  views  and  emotions  and 
^participate  in  their  ptearurcs  and  pains.  But  that 
our  primary  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil  are  derived 
from  fenfaCion  and  not  from  reafon,  or  that  th^y  are/etl- 
Sngi  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  not  perceptions  oP  the 
intelleiEtual  focutty,  he  reprefents  as  in  his  oj^fhion 
fi>  abundantly  proved  by  Dr;  H^jtcheson,  as  to  mate 
it  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  any  contfoverfy  AtiuilA  be 
kept  up  about  it.  See  The  Thiory  tn  mtral  S'lntHhihts^ 
Part  VI.  Seift.  3.  p,  399. 

i  i  2  Thit 
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This  opinion,  thus  delivered  by  fo  able  a  writer, 
would  influence  me  more  than  tt  does,  were  it  not  for 
the  contrary  opinion  of  another  writer  no  lefs  able,  and 
whofeconcurrenc^.with^^ic  in  all  jtbat  is  moft  import- 
ant on  this  fubjedk,  gives  me  particular  fatisfadion. 
Su  Dr.  Reid*8  Eflays  dn>>he  intelledual  powers  of  man, 
p.  728.  At  the  conclufion  of  thefe  Efiays,  Dr.  Reid  in- 
timates an  intention  to  make  the  a£live  and  moral  powers 
of  man  tbrfubje£l  of  a  future  publication.;,  and  all  en^ 
quiries  after  truth  muft  wiih,  that  nothing  may  pre- 
yttit  him  from  executing  bis  purpofe. 

NO  T  E      E. 

PI   168,  ^c.  I  am  forced  to  acicnowledge  that  the  ob- 

fcrv^iions  here  made  on  the  grounds  of  our  belief  of  the 

cxiftence  of  material  objcfls,  do  not  entirely  fatisfy  me; 

I  have,  however,  chofen  to  leave  them  as  they  were  in 

the  former  editions  of  this  Trcatifc,  imagining  that  pof- 

fibly  they  may  give  fome  aid  to  future  enquirers.  Thofe 

who  would  be  entertained  as  well  as  inftruSed  by  a  par* 

ticular  difcuflion  of  this  lubjeft,  and  a  full  account  of 

alt  the  diSerent  theories  and  opinions  concerning  it, 

ibou]d  read  the  two  firft  of  Dr.  Rexd's  Eflays  on  the  in* 

xelleftual  powers  of  map.. — Dt\  Reic^s  own  opinion  feerns 

to  be,  that  the  percepj^iQn  of  external  obje^ls  by  our 

.fenfes,  i^  ,^^  z.  conception  of  them,  and  a  belief  of  their 

/^  prefent.exifl^jice  made  \>Y  our  conftitu^ioo  to  accom'* 

^^  fia,nyj^he,unpreifions;an  our  organs  of  fenfe^  and  of 

f^.^ji^icl^.^o   farther,  explanation   can   be   given.'*    It 

,fe^(Qs^,(o^gie,  that,  iajtercegtion  by  our.fenfes,  there  is 

jTiogf^^n,  i4s  here  exprefled.     A  conception  of  objefls  is 

o/tpn  D/.oduced.by  impreffions  on  the  fenfe^,  arvd  accom- 

panied  with  a  belief  of  their  prefent  exi(len<;e,  without 


»  .1.  A 
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any  thing  likean  aAual  perception  of  them.  But^  what- 
ever difficulties  may  attend  thi«  fubjeft,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  evidence  of  finfty  (like  thai  of  memory)  will  al-* 
ways  maintain  its  authority;  and  it  may  be  beft,  ia' 
thefe  inftances,  to  content  burfelves  with  feeling  this,,* 
and  to  take  our  natures  as  they  are,  left  by  refining  too 
much,  and  attempting  to  explain  what  is  fo  clear  as  to 

be  inexplicable^  we  (hould  only  darken  and  perplex. 

•  •    - 

N  O  T  E     f; 

On  Mr.  Palsy's  LeAures  on  the  principles  of  moral 
and  political  Philofophy. 

P.  393,  &r«    According  to  this  writer,  our  notions 
of  moral  diftin£lions  are  derived,  neither  from  a  moral 
fenfiy   nor  from  injiin£f  of  any  kind,  nor  from  •-inteU 
le£tual  difcernment  and  the  natures  of  things.     On  the 
contrary ;  he  makes  them,  if  I  underftand  him,  to  be 
a  kind  of  habits  of  thinking  (or  prejudices)  which  we 
derive  from  education  and  the  circumftances  in  which. 
we  grow  up  to  mature  life.     To  be  obliged  to  an  adlion, 
he  fays,  is  **  to  be  urged  to  it  by  a  violent  motive  re- 
*'  fulting  from  the  command  of  another."    P.  49.  At. 
the  fame  time  he  aflerts,  that  this  motive  can  be  only 
felf-love;  and  that  we  can  be  obliged  to  nothing  that 
will  not  in  fome  way  contribute  to  our  intereft ;  (P.  51, 
52.)  fo  that  (were  there  no  future  ftate)  an  aftion  by  • 
which  we  could  get  nothinjg  v^ould  be  perfedly  indiiFcr-* 
ent  to  us ;  and,  if  it  puts  us  to  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
pain,  we  (hould  be  under  an  obligation  to  avoid  it,  tho' . 
we  could  fave  by  it  a  kingdom,  or  make  a  world  happy. 
What  makes  the  difFerence,  he  fays,  between  prudence 
and  duty  is,  that  in  the  one  cafe  we  confider  what  we 
fliall  ^et  or  lofein  /£/V  world,  and  in  the  other  what  we 
(hall'get  or  lofe  in  a  future  worfd,    A  man,  therefore, 

I  i  3  who 
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who  cither  dpe^  oot  believe  tii  a'  fuflire  wo#ld|  oi'  vAm 
iocs  not  carry  his  View^^  to  it^  can  bwe  hri  peirtB^cioff 
of; duty  ?  Mr,  Paley's  d^nitibn  of  Ri«|#f  is,  ^*  rbtf 
<<  being  confiftent  with  the  will  of  God."  P.  72.  tkMC*r 
TXTUDEi  therefore,  can  hp  no  gitide  to  GQd'9  will  hdlif 
and  to  fay  that  his  will  hzr^usus  will,  is  the  fimewUh' 
fay irfg  thgt  his  will  is  his  will,  all  that  he  wills  t&  do  bting> 
for  that  very  reafon  right  and  ittt  {if  ihort,  M'*  Pa2;ByV 
theory  of  morals  feems  to  be  refolvable  into  thefe  twot 
propofitions ;  ^^  that  Qod^s  Comtnafid  is  the  meafiire 
<<  and  ftandard  of  all  duty,"  and,  f<  that  tt^e  duty  itfelf 
•*  of  6tieyirig»fiis  coiHthit\3  is  th^  neceflity  of  obcyfng  it 
**  in  order  to  avoid  puniihment.** 

NeVeV  uidtcrf  Have  I  niet  with  a  tTicbry  of  ^nor^fe  wliich 
m^  Tipphitci  to  me  mbre  exceptionable^  and  when  t 
tBlnk  of  it,  I'canhbt'  wdnder  much  at  an  aflcrtiori  df 
Mr.  PaJiy*$\  which  would,  were  it  true,  overthrow  alj 
piiblic  ibcuritTes  depending'  on  te^s  and  fubfcriptions. 
I  mean  the  aflertidn,  that  the  declaratioi^  made  by  4 
clergyman  oh  entering  his  ol^ce,  that  he  Mnfeisnedly 
aflfS^Atis  io  articles  of  faiti>  framed^  on  purpofe  to  prevent 
m'drverfity  of  opinions,  (anci  containing  the  doctrines  of 
tht  Trfhity^  prcdeftination,  original  fin,  juftification  by 
fiitl^  aTq'pe,  &c\)  means  no  more  than  th^^t  he  is  neither 
a  p^pijfj  a  baptijij  lior  an  antUeptfcopaUan. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  of  the  fame 
kind  with  this- account  of  morals  is  the  account  which 
Mr.  Paley  gives  of  the  principles  of  politics.  *^  Civil 
<*^  liVerty  (he  fays,  p.  441.)  is  thfe  not  being  retrained 
^  by  rfriy  laws  except  finch  as  do  more  good  tbfin  harm^ 
•*  or  have  a  beneficfal  tendency  ^"  and  f^ould  it  be  en- 
quired, where  is  the  power  lodged  of  makjng  laws  and 
efjudgmg  of  their  tende;^cy?  he  would  anfwer,  not  in 
the  people^  for  tlje  rightf  of  legiflatiopi  according  to  hito» 
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is  not  founded  on  the  confent  of  the  people,  nor  do  civil 
rulers  derive  their  authority  from.any  compa£t  between 
them  slnd  their  people.  He  denies  the  exigence  of 
any  fucb  compaA,  whether  tacit  or  exprefs ;  and,  ia 
oppofition  to  Mr.  Locke's  fentiments  on  this  fubjed, 
maintains  that  civil  authority  derives  it  from  the  Patri^ 
tfrfi&tf/authority,and  is  the  donation'of  the  Deity  coIleAed 
(undoubtedly  by  civil  governors  themfelves)  from  public 
expediency.     Page  423. 

There  is  likewife  in  thefe  lectures  a  defence  of  ftand* 
ing  armies,  and  of  the  inadequatenefs  of  our  parliamen- 
tary reprefentation.  But  what  is  mod  of  all  remarkable} 
is,  that,  whereas  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Mr. 
Locke,  Montesquieu,&c.  have  made  the  efTence  of  the 
Britilh  monarchical  conftitution  to  confift  in  the  indcr 
pendency  of  the  three  ftates  which  compofe  it  of  one 
another :  Mr.  Paley,  on  the  contrary,  aflerts  that  fince 
the  retrenchment  of  prerogative  at  the  revolution,  the 
influence  of  the  crown  is  become  a  necefTary  part  of  the 
conftitution ;  and  he  concludes  a  chapter  on  this  fubject 
with  faying,  ^'  that  an  independent  parliament  is  incom- 
patible with  our  monarchy.^' 

I  am  very  feniible  of  the  merit  of  many  parts  of  this 
work.  But  thefe  parts  of  it  I  have  read  with  furprize, 
and  alfo  with  a  concern,  the  pain  of  which  has  been  much 
increafed  by  the  reflexion,  that  they  contain  principles 
which  have  been  inculcated  for  many  years  at  Cam* 
BRIDGE,  and  which  therefore  probably  have  been  im«^ 
bibed  by  many  young  perfons  when  under  preparatioi^ 
for  public  life. 


Ii4 
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DISSERTATION 

> 

ON     TB  B 

BEING  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DEITY. 

IT  is  happy  JFor  us,  that  our  conviftipn  of 
all  that  is  moft  intfeteftingto  us  is  made 
to  be  the  tSeSt  of  immediate  land  irrefiftible 
perception,  and  not  left  to  depend  on  ab-» 
flrufe  reafonings  and  dedudions.  This  is 
true,  particularly,  of  our  convidlion  of  the 
eidftence  of  a  Maker  of  the  world.  The 
doubts  on  this  fubjed  to  which  ibme  have 
pretended,  are  derived  from  a  fophiftry 
which  is  incapable  of  being  ferioufly  re- 
garded, without  contradi^ing  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  common  fenfe,  which  are  our  firfl: 
and  fureil  and  beft  guides,  and  which  will^ 
and  always  muft^  maintain  their  authority  in 
oppofition  to  all  fceptical  refinements  and 
fubtleties.  It  is  impoffible  to  furvey  the 
world  without  being  aflured^  that  the  con- 
trivance 
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trivance  in  it  has  proceeded  from  fomc 
contriver,  the  defign  in  it  from  fome  de^ 
Jigning  caufe,  and  the  art  it  dif^ay*  from 
fomc  artift.  To  fay  the  contrary,  or  to 
aflert,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  accidental 
falling  together  of  its  component  parts,  muft 
appear  to  evfery^  nran  whdfe  nrtdetflranding  is 
not  perverted,  a  folly  as  grofs  as  it  would 
be  to  affert  the  fame  of  any  other  work  of 
art  that  could  be  prcfented  to  him ;  of  a 
commodious  houfe,  of  a  fine  pidure,  or  an 
e)^ui^tt^  ffladiine. 

in  fhoft;  this  vifiUe  tinTV6rfe>  «f  whicii 
we  are  a  part,  is,  felf-e^ident^^  aw  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  aiid  wiiflon^  of  a  power-* 
fnl  mh  wife  caufe.  It  is  allb  an  ^xhtbkion 
of  z  degm  kA  ^oMtv  pxA  wi^aoih  which 
fltews  the  caufe  to  be  pov^rful  and  wife  ht^ 
yond  all  we  <:an  conceire.  Hiis^  ii  the  feme 
to  ns  with  an  if^mty  of  thtfe  qtikfities  in 
the  Khdccr  of  the  univerfe ;  .arid  it  oWlges 
tw  to  conclude,  that  the  feme  wifabm  exifts 
where  we  cafimi  fee  it  as  where  we  cdrty  and 

>  •  •  ,  . 

to  redkon  with  xonfidericc  th«  all  ippear-» 
6nces  of  irregulartty  arc  afftarantei  only, 
tiendtffed  linavoidabfc  by  our  ignorance  and 
partial  views  $  an4  which,;  were  pot  this. 

true. 


fnjiibi  yfi^d  iiliply-(<:4t®cuUy  greater  than 
any  thafir now^i^zsU^  «^^  and  notr.p^flible 
to  b^  :aocibi»ntcd  for-  Withoimi  fiippofiiftg, 
tlla!t'  the  Wtold  was  fr^if)€d  by  a  wifdom 
and  foj^efig}tt  i»t  fupeki^ior  t0  $M3r  oVrit. 
:  jhwlllr  addv  that  the  apprehenfion^  maft 
mrtikridii  to  Us,  kad  us^  to  believe  farther,  that 
the  fbrft  (tau&  is  one  being  ^  or  at  leafK^ 
that  tUe  4iftrD£ir  of  nature  virhichi  falls  under 
crdir  noike,  is^  direSbed  and  govdmed  Ibly  ouii 
cduNnlii  i  diftra£bed  counfels  bei»^  always 
the  efSsdb  of  fmfirfi&  i^ifdoiny  aixid  in- 
(coinpatfiibie  wkh  that  oonfumrliate  and  in-> 
poMpk^lidnfible  wi£iam  which  the  oida  of 
naturfe  di^id^yg^ 

Theft  oo^Iufiotis^ai'S  fu^rent  for  aU  prac- 
tical piti-pofes.  Jtis  not,  therefore,^  neeti^ 
fary.fo  have  recourfe  to  fubh  jfeafiMhigs  as 
thofe  I  ^m  going  to  jtyropofe.  Tlbe  belief 
pf  one  fppreme  fuperintending  caufe  and 
governor  pf  qiU  things,  infinitely  powerful 
wife  and  good,  may  be  fafely  trufted  to  fuch 
arguments  a  pojierioriy  as  thofe  to  which  I 
have  now  referred;  and  which  have  been 
often  and  excellently  ftated  by  many  of 
^he  beft  writers.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
improper  to  Ihew  how  they  ar?  aided  and 

confirmed 
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confirmed  by  a  reafoning  of  another 
ivhich  appears  to  mef  Very  important 

The  argument  I  have  in  view  is  the  fame 
with  Dr. Clarke's;  but  it  will  be  a  little 
differently  reprefbnted,  and  purfued  farther. 
Intimations  of  it  have  been  given  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  preceding  work.  I  will,  here 
ftate  it  more  diftinSily^  but  at  the  iame  time 
with  as  much  brevity  as  poffible,  hoping 
that  fuch  of  my  readers  as^  may  chufe  to 
follow  me  with  their  attention,  will  fupply» 
from  their  own  thoughts,  what  the  parti- 
cular imperfeSion  of  language  in  this  in« 
ftance  may  render  me  incapable  of  ftadng 
with  fufficient  correAnefs  and  ckarnefs. 

The  whole  is  an  appeal  to  calm  and  pa* 
tient  reflexion,  offered  under,  a  &nfe  of  the 
high  and  abftrufe  and  incompreheniible  na* 
ture  of  the  fubjeft  of  it.! 


Pro^ 
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Propositions  and  Observations  for 
explairting  /-$!?   necessary   exist- 

SNCS  £/"  w^  firji  Cauje,  ^od  for 

dimonfirating   by   it   bis   Pbrpbc- 

TIONS. 


•      «    t  •  .  >       .< 


^    m    t     *  k   .     » 


*    *      «  «     «     *     ft 


THE'  cxiftcncc  oF  all  beings  is  either 
contingent  or  necejfary. 

All  beings  exift  contingently  whofe  non- 
cxiftcncc  is  pojffihle ;  and  the  non-exiftcncc 
of  all  beings  is  pojihte^  whofe  non^exiftence 
implies  no  cohtradidioii.  '•'  v. 

'  Our  own  exiftence  and  the  exifterice  of 
the  whole  vifible  world  ts  contingent.'^ 
'   AH  that  exifts  contingently ;  and- which, 
therefore,  might  or  might  not  have  exifted, 
requires-  a-rcaifon  dr  caufe  of  its  exi4tehce# 

There  inuft,  therefore,  be  a  caufe  of  our 
bwh  exigence  and  of  the  cxiften<t6of  the 
world.  * 

■   TBe  caufe  of  aM  that  exifts  CMiingentfy 
inuft exiift mcej^arilf,?  '•"■' - 


"^  ""J . . 


'-  •  •   •  PS      ^ 


Tkus 

.'.J 
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Thus  far  all  the  writers  on  the  bemg  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity  iiave  agreed;  but 
diey  have  not,  ia  jkiy  ^kmii^  f3iKfi)|»fiIy 

longs,  to  the  firft  ca^fe.  It  h  the  attribute 
which  forms  the  grand  and  i&inSaytental 
diftiij^op  Ijctwesp  feipi  :^r4  ,a|lv«^i*  .be- 
ings ;  and  which,  when  rightly  uridef  ftood, 
will  be  feen  to  imply  all  his  other  attributes, 
—I  will,  therefore,  in  the  following  obfer- 
vatap^s,  ^ve  as  cl^aij  ^au .  ^cff^V^tf^r  }-^ 
of  my  ideas  of  it.    ' 


•!  _  k 

--        ■"<■•  -.»-  A'l 


>»-.^        -,  ■  *,     '  \  f        t     f 


Firft,  '^)^  m^M^  (4^99^s  ^xykm^  i» 

neceffity  which  is .  (^^a)|Pp^?:4' ^^9?  wMi 
*'  tUat  thcfe;  ai)*|t  bp  ,a  gafj^p  R£,ewrjy,cifp$," 

and  which,  .rfjciefjyf^;  ,j?,,Q«lK JVV  ,4^^^ 
from  the  exifte^ce  -ftf  (f^^^Tyji^,  fttsher 

plied  io,  tl^  w<?#'j?,qf;^94>r61#iefic^4SrMat 

an  itxi^Qf^W^y  sm^'^^i^9f^!^  ^^^^^ 
from  any  fefits  ,qr  .frp^cRwiits,  .^;iW?  4«^- 

poflibility  appearing  immediately,  and-njar^ 

fibility  in  the  nature  of,xht^iigj{i^ir'-it 
is  common  to  fay,  ^hat  it  is  impojjibk  for 
Gdd  not  to  exift,  and  that  he  cannot  but 

ezift. 
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cxift.  Btat'ttH  ^ts  obfervation  IS  attend^ 
to,  k  is  facing  nothirigaf  fyarticular  import* 
ftnce  Oft  ftTis^  iubjeft.  It '  is  *  language  tftfit 
«iay  be  uM%'rtWuthaviti^i^  notfiott 
tff'ihe  ^aiite^'iiitHii^  bf /the  iiaeffity  6f  t^^ 
Blvine  cxiftttite.  From  ftehce  il{Tdliow5, 
tSiencfore,''  *'^'  ';  •;-'^-'  ';/  ••      -  '^ 

Becdridly,  'fflKat  the  inecdTrty  6f  Gotf'vs 
wdfteiice  Implies  ^athi^tiori-tx^ 
.  ^rwt  be  tmvAik^  witbo'tit'  ii  '^tcfntradiftion. 
l^olr  wire  not -'this  true-' his' h6tt^^^xi?ft*ericfe 
would  l)e/o|^^,' every  thiiigbeing'fothat  is 
Tcally  conceivable,  and^whrch  does  not  im* 
^ply  a  contradifiion.  

Thirdly,  The  necejpty  of  God's  exigence 
impKes  that  it  is  neceflary,  not  merely  as 
an  efficient  caufe  of  other  exiftence,  but  to 
tlie  very  conception  of  alt  other  exiftcn'cet — 
l^ere  therfe  any  beings  to  tht.  concepfion  of 
whofe  exLftence  this  beifig  is  not  neceJJary^ 
iboh  beings  might  be :  conceived  to  exift 
nhfifi  thati^,-*  rijey  might  be  conceived  to 
iexift  witiiokf  him^  whicli'is  the  fame  with 
conceiving  him  not  to  exift,  and  confcijuent- 
ly,  with  the  po^ility  flf  his  r^non-exiJOkence. 
The  conception  of  the  fepttrati^  and  indepen- 
dent exi/lence  pi  ^ny  beings,  is  the  fame  witJti 
the  conception  6i  the  hon-exiftcnce  of  all 

other 
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§tber  beings.  Could  we  conceive  this  vt- 
fible  world  to  cxift  by  itfelfj.  were  there  no 
ccmception  of  the  neceflary  t^ng  required 
to  the  conception  of  its  exifte^ce  j  it  woi^ld 
follow  that  there  i?  np  ;fuch,|)eing.  This 
itfclf  would  be  cor\ceiying  his  ncMi-exiften<»; 
We  can,  for  inftance,  very  well  conceive  of 
ffuice  and  tim^  without  prcfuppofing,^n  that 
.conception,  the  exiftence  of  siwatiirial  world-, 
and  this  is  conceiving  it  not  to  exift ;  and 
therefore,  proves;  it  to  be  contingent.  And 
-could  we,in  the  fame  manner,  conceive  of  the 
ptaterial  world  without  /pace  and  tinUt  thefe 
themfelves  Ukewife.would  appear  to  be  con- 
tingent *.  \    . 

.  There 

-         .  -r      * 

•  *<  What  cxifts  neceflarjly  not  only  raaft  fo  cxift 
"  iiionc  as  to  be  independent  of  any  thing  el fe ;  but  (b©- 
"  iog  felf-fufficient)  may  alfo  fo  exift  alone  as  that  e^cry 
^«'  thing  clfe  may  poJftUy\ot  withbUt^any  contradiaion 
•*  in  the  natures  of  things)  be  fup^fofwljnot  to  cxift  .at 
«  all  5  and  confcqucnlly  (fincc  t>Rf  w^ic^  rtay  jpoffiWy 
«'  be  fuppofed  not  to  exift  at  all  :is  not  ncccflarily 
'**  exiffentj  no  other  thing  can  be  neccffarily  cxiftent. 
•»*  Whatever  is  neceffarily  exift ing  there  is  need  of  its 
««  exiftence  in  oeder  to  the  fuppefal  of  the  exiftence  of 
«*  any  other  thing ;  fo  that  nothing  c^p^ooffibly  be  fup- 
«  pofcd  to  exift  without  prefuppofmg  an0  including  an- 
'•«i  Iccedenily  the  exiftence  of  that  wliich  is  neceffary. 
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Tliere  can,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  Deity.  If  we  are  at  a  lofs 
here  the  reafon  muft  be  fome  great  miftakc 
and  prejudice.  We  have  him  continually 
in  our  thoughts.  We  fee  him  every  where 
and  in  every  thing.  He  is  the  power  by 
which  we  a£l,  the  intelligence  by  which  we 
underftand,  and  the  time  ^nd place  in  which, 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beings.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  actual  fenfe  of  his  exig- 
ence, we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  confider 
what  there  is  that  anfwers  to  the  account 
now  given  of  the  necejfity  of  his  exiftence. 
Do  we  not  find  it  particularly  inabJlraSi  du^ 
ration  and  /pace  ?  Thefe  are  necefiary  to 
the  conception  of  all  exiftence.  They  can- 
not in  thought  be  deftroyed.  Annihilation 
being  a  removal  from  them,  their  own 
annihilation  is  a  contradidtiftn.  See  p.  27. — 
The  like  is  true  of  abJiraSf  truth  and  pof-- 
fbles.     To  annihilate  truth  is  the  fame  with 

K  k  making 

« 

*•  &c.  &c.  Thefe  fort  of  things  arc  very  diffirult  to  /a-- 
*'  prefs^  and  not  eafy  to  be  conceivid  but  by  v«ry  atten* 
*<  tive  minds.  But  to  fuch  as  can  and  will  attend, 
*^  nothing  (I  think)  is  more  demonflrably  convidiive." 
See  the  Anfwer  to  the  (irft  letter  from  a  Gentleman  m 
doucefterfbire,  infertedat  the  end  of  Dr.  Clarke^s  Mvi^ 
dences  of  natural  and  revealed  Religim. 
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making  truth  to  be  a  falfliood  ;  and,  therc-r^ 
fore,  a  contradidlion  in  terms.  To  anni- 
Yixhitt pqffibility'is  to  make  it  the  fame  with 
tmpojfibiiity  j  and,  therefore,  alfo  a  contra- . 
rfidion. — But  there  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed other  characters  of  neceffary  exiftence  no 
lefs  important  and  evident. 

Fourthly,  Neceflity  of  exiftence  admits  of 
no  limitation  or  imperfection.  It  can  have  no 
more  relation  to  any  one  time  or  place  or  de- 
gree of  any  quality  than  to  another.  AH  de- ' 
grees  of  all  perfections  being  in  themfelves 
equally  conceivable  and  poffible,  a  reafon  is 
to  be  always  given  why  a  being  who  poflefles 
a  perfeftion  in  one  degree  does  not  poflefs 
raore  or  lefs  of  it.  We  can,  for  inftance,  con- 
ceive any  given  portion  of  matter  to  be 
larger  or  fmaller, :  ai'Kl  to  exift  in  an  infinity 
of  places  different  from  that  in  which  it  docs 
exift^  Its  fize  ?iad  place  are,  therefore,  con- 
tingent ;  and  muft  have  been  determined  by 
fome  caufe. 

This  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all  be-  - 
ings  that  are  limited  in  refped  of  time,  * 
place,  or  degree  of  any  quality  ;  and,  tliere-  . 
fore,  no  fuch  beings  can  exift  necejfarily. 

Fifthly,  A  neceffary  being  can  poffefs  no 
perfcdlion  in  the  manner  of  inferior  beings ; 

that 
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that  IS,  by  a  participation  of  it  as  fomethlng 
diffinft  from  itfelf  and  independent  of  it. 
In:  this  way  he  can  no  more  poflefs  a  quali^ 
ty  in  its  higheft  than  in  its  hwefi  degree ;  or 
infinitely y  rather  than  finitely.    For  an  ac- 
count or  c^ufe  would,  on  this  fuppofitibn, 
be  as  much  wanted  of  hre  pofTeffing  it  infi^ 
nitely  rather  than  finitely^  as  of  his  poflcffing 
it  in  any  one  degree  of  finitcnefs  rather  thaa 
another. — For  inftahce.     A  being  cxifting 
neceffarily  cannot  be  omniprefent  by  exifting 
in  Ipace  as  all  Contingent  beings  do  5  be- 
caufe,  on  this  fuppofition,  we  ftiight  con- 
ceive of  immenfity  without  him,  and  there 
would  be  the  fame  reafon  for  requiring  a 
caufe  of  his  exifting  in  aii  rather  than  in- any 
part  of  itj  that  there  would  be,  were  he  li- 
mited in  this  refpeft,  to  require  a  caiife  of 
.that  limitation.     In  fliort^  a  being  whofe 
cxiftence  does  not  conft-itute  infinite  fpace 
can  no  more  exift  every  where  without  a 
caufe,  than  he  can  any  where.    And  the  like 
is  true  of  his  eternity,  and  of  every  attribute 
and  perfedion  that  we  can  apply  to  him. 
A  being,  who  is  intelligent  by  the  perception 
of  truth  as  fomewhat  independent. of  him, 
can  no  more  be  perfeSlly  intelligent  with- 
out a  caufe,  than  he  can  be  fo  imperft^ly^ 

Kka  It 
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It  muft  be  jijifb  as  proper  to  afk  a  reafon  or 
caufe  of  his  knowing  all  truth  rather  than  a 
fart  of  truth,  as  of  his  knowing  any  one 
part  of  truth  rather  than  another. — The 
like  is  ttxxt  oi power  \  and  the  refult  is,  that 
the  being  who  exifts  necejfarily  muft  pofTefs 
thefe  attributes  in  a  manner  peculiar  fo 
Bimfelf.  He  is  intelligent,  not  by  the  ap^ 
prehenfion  of  truth,  but  by  being  truth ;  and 
wifey  not  by  knowing  all  that  is  knowable, 
but  by  being  that  intellectual  light  which  en* 
lightens  all  other  beings,  and  which  makes 
them  wife  and  knowing.  He  is  therefore, 
WISDOM,  rather  than  wife ;  and  reason,  ra- 
ther than  reafonable.  In  like  manner ;  he 
is  ETERNITY,  rather  than  eternal ^  immen- 
sity, rather  than  immenfe^  and  power,  ra- 
ther than  powerful*  In  a  word ;  he  is  not 
benevolent  only,  but  benevolence  j  not  abfo<-> 
lutely  perfeS  only,  but  abfolute  perfeBion 
itfelf ;  the  root,  the  original  (or  to  fpeak 
after  Dr.  Clarke ^  and  perhaps  ftill  lefs  im- 
properly)  the  fubfiratum  *  of  all  that  is 

great  and  wife  and  good  and  excellent. 

Th€ 

'  *  Dr.  Clarke  has  applied  this  language  only  to  the 
tiimitj  and  immenfity  of  the  Deity  j  but  none  of  the 
modes  of  expreffion  here  ufcd  are  ftridlly  juft,  nor  per* 
haps  is  it  poffible  to  find  any  that  are  fo* 


C€ 
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The  Deity,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  "  by 

exifting  always  and  every  where  consti- 
tutes infinite  fpacc  and  duration  *." 
This,  in  my  opinion,  exprefles  a  moft  im-. 
portant  fentiment.  The  argument  ground- 
ed upon  it  and  derived  from  it  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent,  is,  I 
doubt  not,  the  argument  which  Sir  Isaac. 
Newton  had  in  view  when,  at  the  end  of 
his  firft  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,  he  intimat- 
ed that  there  was  an  ^rgumept  for  the  be- 
lief of  a  Deity, different  from  that  taltep  from 
the  appearance  of  defign  in  the  conftitutj- 
on  of  world,  which  he  thqught  a  very  ftrong. 
qne  j  but  which  it  would  be  rnoft  advjfeable 
to  fufFer  to  fleep,    till  the   principles  on 

which  it  was  grounded  were  better  received+. 

The 

•  lieus  Durat  feniper  et  adefl  ultque^  it  exiJienJo  fetnper 
et  uhique  duratlonem  et  fpatium^  aternltaten^  it  infinitatem 
constituit.  Cum  unaquaeque  fpatii  particula  fitfim" 
piry  ef  unuoiquodque  durationia  indivinbile  momentum, 
uhijui^  certe  rerum  omnium  fabricator  et  dominus  non 
eric  nunquam  nufquam.  Omniprefens  eft  non  per  vir^ 
tutitri  jToIem,  fed  etiam  per  fuhjhntiam^  nam  virtus  fine 
fubft^ntia  fubiiftefe  nqn  pQteft.  In  ipfo  continea- 
tur  ct  moventt^r  univerfa,  &c.  D,eum  fummum  necefr 
fario  exiftere  in  confeflb  eft :  et  eadem  nece^tate ^i»p/r 
eft  et  ubt^i^  Qeneral  Scholium  at  the  end  of  Sir  J/aac 
Jiiwton*sPnrfdpia, 

t  See  the  4th  volnntieof  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  wpcks^- 

f.  4J3«  •*  There  is  yet  another  ar?u|ncnt  for  a  Deity, 

Vhic^ 
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The  following  infcrpnces  are  fuggefted  by 
this  reafoning. 

Firft,  It  (hews  an  incorrect nefs  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  language  when  he  fpeaks  of  ne-. 
cejjity  as  the  reafon  and  ground  of  God^s  ex- 
iftcnce.  The  meaning  of  this  language  is 
obvious;  but  it  has  been  miftaken,  and 
given  oijcalion  to  the  rejection  of  an  argu- 

ment 


5*  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  ftrong  one ;  but  till  the 
•*  principles  on  which  it  is  grounded  ^re  better  reeeiv- 

V  ed,  I  think  it  iporc  advifeable  to  let  it  flecp.*'  The 
letter  vyhich  concludes  with  thefe  words,  is  dated  in  169V 
The  principles  referred  to  in  them  were  afterwards 
intimated  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the  general  &cMium  at 
the  end  of  his  Principiay  and  explaimd  at  large  by  his 
friend  Dr,  Clarke  in  his  book  on  the  evidences  0/  natural 
and  revealed  religion;  and  particularly,  in  the  letters ' 
tp  a  gentleman  in  Gloucejierjhire^  (well  knoiyn  to  hs^ye 
been  Dr.  Butler  then  a  fludent  in  a  diflenting  college 
at  fewk/bury^)  and  t\yo  othef  letters  inferted  at  the  en.d 
of  the  laft  editions  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Evidences^  &c.  The 
firft  letter  to  Dr.  Butler  is  dated  in  Nov.  1713; 
and  the  laft,  in  April  1714. — The  firft  edition  of  Mw- 
im$  Principia  was  piiblifhed  in  |686;  and  the  fecon4 
edition*  with  the  additiqn  of  the  Scholium  juft  mention- 
ed,  inijia^  *  /     ' 

I  have  given  thefe  dates  to  (hew  with  which  of  the 
names  novy  mentioned  (three  of  the  greateft  this  worl^ 
has  ever  known)  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  ij^  the(t^ 
pages  has  originated. 
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Hienl  *  which  leads  to  a  j  after  manner  of 

conceiving  of  the  Deity  than  can  be  pofllble 

\yithout  it. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  fometimes  even  called 

necejjity  the  caufe  of  God's  exiftence.     This 
ip  fo  able  a  writer  is  a  wonderful  inaccuracy. 
It  might  however  have  been  cxecufed,  for  it. 
\&  evident,  that  he  meant  no  more  than  that 
(jas  fqme  account  is  to  be  given  of  the  exift- 
ence of  all  that  exifts)  xho  account  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  firft  caufe  piuft  be,  that  it  is 
necejjaryy  or  xh^l  necejjify  is  an  attribute  of  his' 
exiftence.  In  reality  s  fuQhis  its  nature  that 
it  admits  of  no  reafon,  and  wants  ^no  reaforL 
to  be  given  for  it.     Does  any  one  want  to 
be  informed,  why  a  thing  cannot  remain: 
after  it  is  taken  away,  or  be^  and  not  be  at 
the  fame  time ;  why  the  whole  is  not  great-, 
er  than  a  part;  two  different  from  twenty,' 
&c  ?— ^The  Ni;cESSiTY  (or  self-existence) - 

K  k  4  of 


t  Sec  a  trafHaiclypubliflied  (and  entitled,  hdemonflra^ 
thnoftbe  being  and  attributes  of  God)  by  I>r.  Hamilton./ 
I  have  read  this  U^St  with  pleafure  aod  improvement  i 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  not  without  being  difcouraged  hy 
finding  that  a  writer  of  fuch  difcernment  (hould  reje<% 
an  argument  ^hich  appears  to  mQ  fo  important  as  Dr. 
CU.arice'$. 
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of  the  Deity  is  an  attribute  of  the  fatfte 
kind  with  the  self-evidence  of  thofe  pri- 
mary truths  on  which  all  fcience  depends, 
and  which,  did  they  not  prove  themfelves  (or 
.require  a  reafon  to  be  given  for  them)  it  would 
follow,  that  there  are  reafons  of  reafons  in 
ff^nitum^  and  confequently  that  thelli  can  be 
no  foch  thing  as  truth  or  reafon  at  all.  In  like 
manner ;  were  there  no  exiftence  which  re- 
quired no  reafon  ttf  be  given  for  it ;  that  is, 
were  there  no  being  whofe  non-exiftence  can 
'  no  more  be  conceived  than  contradi6tions 
can  be  conceived  to  be  tru^  >  it  would  fol- 
low, that  nothing  cpuld  ever  have  exifted. 

Secondly,  This  argument  furnifhes  a  pro- 
per anfwer  to  the  enquiry,  why  the  firft  caufe 
does  not  himfelf  need  a  caufe  as  well  as  all 
inferior  caufes.  Nature,  as  atbeiftical  writers 
have  faid,  ♦*  has  in  itfelf  a  principle  of  brdcr 
*^  and  regularity,  and  here  we  fhould  reft. 
**  If  we  enquire  farther,  and  fuppofe  a  caufe 
"  of  the  order  of  nature,  there  will  be  equal 
**  reafon  for  requiring  a  caufe  of  that  caufe, 
*'  and  intelligence  in  the  Divine  mind  will 
•*  want  as  much  to  be  accounted  for  as 
**  that  which  we  fee  difplayed  in  the  crea- 
**  tion.'* — This  is  an  objedion  which,  tho' 
it  may  puzzle,  cannot  poflibly  have  any  ef- 

fea 
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fe6t  6ft  the  belief  produced  by  c6mftK)h  fehfe 
in  the  exigence  of  Uti  efficknt  caufe  of  this 
virorld.  It  is  (as  I  have  obferved  in  the  in- 
trodu6lion  to  thefe  obfefvations)  as  incap- 
4b\t  of  influencing  conviftioh  in  thii  cafe 
as  it  would  ht  Wer6  it  applied,  with  the  like 
view,  t^to  any  <Sthtr  obvious  efFeA  of  con- 
trivance and  ffcilL  It  fuggefts,  however, 
am  enquiry  which  occurs  n^urally  to  every 
one  who  attends  to  this  fubjed ;  and  the 
preceding  reafoning  givds  a  full  anfwer  to 
it  Gdrtain  it  is,  that  there  is  a  manner  of 
exiflence /F^cz^//^/r  to  th€  firfl  C9ufe$  and  we 
have  feen  what  that  is. — Of  the  world  ind 
all  that  exiils  in  it ;  and,  in  general,  of  all 
limited  beings,  we  Hnow  by  intuitive  per-* 
ception  that  their  exifleiice  is  f:ontingenti 
and  that,  cohfequently,  there  mail:  be  a  caufe 
which  b^s  ditermi]!ied  the^r  exiftence :  But 
of  this  caufe  himfelf  we  knovy  that,  exiftitig 
necefarify  in  the  fenfe  I  have  explained,  he 
can  want  no  caufe,  and  that  thi  very  idea 
of  ctiufality  when  applied  to  him  is  a  con^ 
tradition. 

.  Thrrdly,^  Wfe  are  led  by  this  argument  to 
f efleft  on  the  nature  of  God's  prefence  with 
ys,  and  the  abfurdity  of  fome  of  the  doubts 
which  have  been  enterfainfed  with  refpeft  to 

his 
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his  exill€n€e  and  attributes.  .  It  appears^ 
tbat  be  is  always  prefent  with  all  beings, 
not  merely  by  his  notice  and  influence  *i  but 
by  his  e fence  I  and  that  the  belief  of  his 
e;(i(lencei$  unavoidable,  and  implied  in  the 
very  a6t  of  endeavouring  to  fuppofe  its  an- 
nihilation.  So  redl\%  it  asrto  be  the'ground 
of  all  reafity,  and  of  the  cQUceptionqf  all  rea- 
lity. There  is  aothingfo  ihtimatcly  united: 
to  US;  nothing  of  which  we  have  fo  con-, 
ilant  and  irrefiftiblc  a  corifcioufnefs.  We 
meet  him  in  every  tcuth  we  contemplate,  in. 
ewry  ide^  that  pafles  through  our  minds, 
and  every  inftant  that  meafures  our  exift- 
cnce  :  And  for  this  very  reafon  we  overlook 
him.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  is  fo  near 
us  as  he  is  ;  and  becaufe  every  things  he  be- 
comes nothing  to  us.  Wonderful,  indeed,  are 
the  conceptions  of  fome  learned  men  on  this 
fubjeft.  Rather  than  recognize  his  nature 
in  what  they  know  to  be  neceffarily  exift* 
cnt,  eternal,  and  infinite  5  they  run  into  con- 
traditions, .  and  will  not  allow  exigence  to 
any  thing  except  what  exifts  after  the  man- 
ner of  £ontingent  beings  and  ficond  caufes* 

They 

•  Non  per  wtutem  kHzjm  fed  per  fuhjiantiam*    See^thc 
quotation  homKewton^  in  p.  501. 
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They  fpeak  of  his  immenjity^  but  immenfi- 
ty  (that  is,  infinite  fpace)  is*nothing*j  and, 
therefore,  his  exifting  every  where  muft 
be  the  fame  with  his  ^xifting  m-wkeret-^ 
In  like  manner  •  they  fpeak  of  his  exifting 
through  all  duration^  and  of  his  knowledge 
as  extending  to  all  knowabJes^  and  his  power 
to  all  pojjibles  j  but  duration^  kmwables^  and 
pojjibles  (however  prefuppofcd  in  every  no* 
tion  of  intelligence,  efficaqy,  and  exiftence) 
are  nothing ;  and  the  belief  of  the  contrary 
15,  according  to  them,  derived  from  analo- 
gies  and  prejudices  which  have  miiled  us* 

Fourthly,  The  neceffity  of  God's  exift- 
ence, as  it  has  been  now  explained,  affords  us 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  infinity  of 
all  his  attributcs.-*^To  fuppofe  that   any 
perfe6tipns,  as  they  exift  in  him,  are  limit- 
ed (jQr  that  he  poffefles  only  a  given  fhare  of 
them  leaving  an  infinity  behind  belonging- 
to  no  being,  and  having  no  nature  for  its 
Jubjir^tuni)  is   a  monftrous  abfurdity.      It 
is  reducing  him  to  the  rattk  of  contingent 
beings  ;  and  the  fame  with  fuppofing  thefe 
perfe6lions  not  to  be  tbemfehes. 

Fifthly,  The  preceding  reafoning  evi- 
dently implies  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  It 
16  contingent  exiftence  alon?  that  admits  of 

diycrfity 
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diverfity  and  multiplicity.  Simplicity  and 
unity  are  included  in  the  idea  of  neceffity. 
Every  ncccflary  truth  (the  equality,  for  in- 
ftance,  of  an  angle  in  a  femicircle  to  a  right 
angle)  is  one,  a  dividon  of  it  into  two  truths 
being  fclf-contradidlory,  becaufe  either  the 
fame  with  dividing  it  into  itfelf  and  another 
truth,  and,  confequently,  no  divifion  of  it ; 
or  the  fame  with  dividing  it  into  two  other 
truths,  and  confequently  its  annihilation,  thzt 
is,  \XsfalJboo4  *.  The  like  is  to  be  obferved 
of  that  infinity  of  abftradt  truth  and  intelli- 
gibles,  the  neceflary  exiftence  of  which 
forces  itfelf  into  our  thoughts,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  every  idea  of  reafon  and  intel- 
ligence.—-Particular  truths  are  only  p^tial 
iews  of  the  felf-exiftc;nt  and  parent  mind, 
the  divifions  we  make  of  time  and  place 
are  only  partial  conceptions  of  that  eterni- 
ty and  immenlity  whidh  we  know  to  be  in- 
capable of  divifion;  and  Vvbichi  ^however 
apparently  different^  are  yet  fo  perfectly  one^ 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  oohceived  with- 
out the  other,  ^vety  point  of  immenfity  be- 
ing 

•  tn  the  fame  rhanner  precifely  the  divifion  oi  onei-felf 
inco  tW9  filfs  it  coiitradtdory,  becaufe  6ith6r  the  faMfr 
with  a  divifion  of  ones-felf  into  of>es-i€tf  and  amthir^ 
\irhich  is  no  divifion  ;  or  the  fame  with  a  divifion  of  ones- 
ibif  itlto  two  others^  which  is  annihilation. 
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ing  neceffarily  eternal^  and  every  moment  of 
eternity  being  neceffarily  immenfe  *• 

In  fhort ;  there  are  numberlefs  beings  who 
occupy  duration  and  fpace ;  but  there  can  be 
only  one  being  whofe  exiilence  confiitutes  Am^ 
ration  and  fpace.—* There  are  numberlefs 
beings  who  participate  of  perfedtion  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  degrees ;  but  there  can  be 
but  one  being  who  is  abfolute  perfe£lioii 
itfelf.  There  are  numberlefs  beings  who 
are  powerful,  wife  and  benevolent ;  but  there 
can  be  but  one  being  of  whofe  nature,  power, 
wifdom  and  benevolence  in  neceffary  union 
9nd  forming  one  idea,  are  the  efiendal  attri« 
butes* 

Sixthly,  From  the  preceding  reafoning 
may,  I  think,  be  inferred  the  particular  im- 
portance of  the  queftion  difeuffed  in  this 
treatife.  My  principal  defign  has  been  to 
fhew  that  right  and  wrong  are  diftinftions 
in  the  natures  of  things ;  and  that  moral 
obligations  conftitute  a  part  of  eternal  truth 
and  reafon.  If  then  the  natures  of  things 
and  eternal  truth  and  reafon  are  the  fame 

with 

♦  Unaquaque  fpatii particula  ^.semper,  //  unumquod^ 
que  durationis  indiviJibiU  mQmemtum  ubique.  Nj^wton's 
general  fcholium. 
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with  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  it  follow^- 
that  he  muft  be  a  being  of  complete  moral 
excellence^    The  following  obfervation  may 
help^o  illuftrate  this- 

An  argument  for  the  goodnefs  of  God 
has  been  taken  from  that  part  of  the  con-^ 
fiitution  of  the  world  which  makes  pain, 
when  it  exceeds  certain  limits,  to  terminate 
cither  in  its  own  deftru6tion  or  in  the  de« 
ftruftion  of  t\\Q  fufferer.  This,  if  derived: 
from  arbitrary  appointment,  is  a  merciful 
appointment,  (hewing  pain  not  to  be  the  end 
of  the  maker  of  the  world.  But,  if  derived 
neceffarilyfrom  the  nature  of  pain  as  fuch, 
it  is  a  circumftance  in  the  natures  of  things 
which  indicates  more  decidedly  the  will  of 
the  firft  caufe.  The  truth  is;  that  pain 
and  diforder  imply,  wcaknefs  and  fclf-de- 
ftru^ivenefg ;  i  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
happinef?  and  order,  implying  ftrength  and 
ftability,  tend  neceffarily  to  preferve,  aug-j. 
ment,  and  perpetuate  themfelves. 

This  (hews  us  what  the  final  iflTue  of  events 
muft,  be.  But  that  preferente  of  happinefs  j 
that  repugnance  to  pain ;  that  difcernment 
of  moral  obligation,  and  approbation  of  bene- 
ficence, which  (if  I  have  argued  rightly)  are 
unavoidable  to  all  beings  who  perceive  trutb^ 

(hews 
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fhewS  this  more  plainly>by*proving  beyond 
a  doubt;  the  holy  difpofitio'n  and'betieyo** 
lence  of  that  nature' whlc!i*  is  the  facWd  raot! 
of  all  that  is  true,  and  right,  and  'gpod*  ,.^  . 
Laftly/'This  argument  is,  in  the  higfieft' 
degree,  eacouragiug  to  our  hopes^  Itfliews^' 
thatit'is  eVen  a  coritradi6li6n  tpTpppofe  a' 
fingle  circuriift.ance  ih  the  admiriittration  or 
the  oriiverfe;    whicn  ought  to  have  befcni 
otherwife  than  it  is ;  or  any  events  to  liap-' 
pen  of  which  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  na-. 
ture  would  have  been  Setter  qonftituted  and 
the  courfe  of  event^  Setter  (^ireded,  had  they 
been    excluded/     This",   according  to  the 
preceding  reafoning,  is  the  fame  with  fup- 
pofing  truth  to  be  falfhood,  and  pofllbility 
/;77poffibility ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fame 
with  fuppofing  tht  annihilation  oi  necejfary 
truth  and  reafon-^of  that  eternal  andalmigh- 
tyand  omniprefent  intelligence  and  goodnefs, 
which  are  by  their  »atures  indeftrudtible, 
and  muft  be  all'  controuling. — We  have, 
then,  the  fulleft  aflurance,  that  airis  wejl 
under  God's  government,  and  that  every 
thing  may  be  expefted  to  take  place  in  the 
creation  which  can  be  a  juftobjeft  of  defire. 
This  throws  a  reviving  light  over  the  crea- 
tion, 
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tioHj  ^d  (hoold  teacll  u$  tp  welcome  all 
that  happens,  troftitg  ioiplicitl;^  in  that 
wifdom  which,  becAufe  perfe^^  'viil$  cannot 
fathoiQj  afcribing  confidently  y^hatever 
looks  dark  to  our  own  blindnefs  ^  and  ftucfy- 
ing  diligently  to  exhibit  in  our  own  con* 
dnGt  that  benevolence  and  reditude  which 
govern  all  things,  un4er  a  convi£lipn  that, 
if  we  40  this,  we  caniitot  fail  of  t>eing  in- 
fiqixtely  happy. 


F    I    N    1    S. 
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